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Art. L—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN CRARY, D.D. 


One of the stalwart men who have done much to shape the 
policy of western Methodism is missing from his place. His 
ancestors came from Vermont to Cincinnati about the year 
1800, that city being then a village of less than a thousand 
inhabitants. On his father’s side he was of Scotch-Irish 
descent; on his mother’s he was Iluguenot and English, 
Protestant and Methodist. His grandfather, John Crary, was 
a soldier in the Revolution. His grandmother on his father’s 
side was Phoebe Cary, an aunt of the celebrated “ Cary sisters.” 
About the time Indiana was received into the Union his father, 
whose name was also John, moved to Jennings County, in that 
State, where Benjamin was born December 12, 1821. After 
remaining there less than a dozen years, amid great hardships, 
the family returned to Cincinnati. The father was a man of 
sterling integrity, sound judgment, and fervent piety; unfor- 
tunately he was quite deaf. The mother was also a center of 
Christian power. It was the pressure of her guiding hand, 
the force of her love and genius, that did so much to inspire 
the noble ambition of her son. The Bible, family altar, and 
Methodist hymn book were the foundation of that home. 

The early education of the boy was received in the public 
schools of Cincinnati. His unele, Freeman Grant Cary, the 
proprietor of tle Pleasant Hill Academy, recognized the native 
ability of the lad and encouraged him to become a pupil in the 
institution, From this school he graduated in 1842. It was 


then one of the best institutions in the West. Organized in 
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1833, and well equipped with teachers, it enjoyed uninterrupted 
success until the war cut off its patronage, many of its students 
being from the South. In 1846 it was changed into the 
“ Farmers’ College,’ Freeman Grant Cary becoming its first 
president. It is now Belmont College. The academic eduea- 
tion of the boy, while not broad, was thorough. The very 
limitations of his course of study contributed to accuracy and 
inastery of detail; and these characteristics continued with him 
and served him well through all the years of his life. His fine 
literary taste—to anticipate his future—was traceable to his 
training in the academy. While not deficient in mathematical 
power, he took most naturally to the languages, and so thoroughly 
grounded himself in the Latin, Greek, German, and French 
that he could read them fluently to the day of his death. Ver- 
gil and Horace were his favorites. He particularly loved the 
smooth-flowing sentences of the former, and during his last 
illness would frequently quote from the ‘“neid.” In his 
longer editorials and in conversation there was a mildness, 
grace, and elevation of sentiment readily traced to his love 
for Vergil. He was also a great reader. Only a few months 
before his final illness he finished an exhaustive history 
of the Netherlands. The essays of Lamb and Macaulay and 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson had also much to do in 
forming his literary style. He was especially fond of good 
poetry. Burns, Holmes, and Lowell were favorites, but his 
master spirit was Shakespeare. His mind was exceedingly 
active. Ife dug down to the foundation of all the great mod- 
ern theories of speculation ; and in philosophy, as well as poetry 
and history, his scholarship was thorough. 

During his academic course, in 1839, he was soundly con- 
verted. “Ido not remember the time,” said he, “when I did 
not pray daily. I never doubted the Bible nor the divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” Yet his conversion vitalized and stimulated 
those implanted conceptions of religion and gave him new 
ideals. The academy was under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church, and for a short time he was connected with that 
Church. Samuel Fenton Cary, a brother of the president of 
the academy, and in 1876 a candidate for Vice President on 
the ticket with Peter Cooper, was at that time a brilliant young 
lawyer in Cincinnati and an intimate friend and relative of 
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young Crary. Throngh the influence of this associate he de- 
cided to study law, and shaped his course accordingly; but, 
soon after graduation, his means being limited, he determined 
to teach a term in the public schools. For this purpose he 
came to Dupont, Ind., where he was installed principal of the 
village school. He thus became an actual “ Hoosier school- 
master,” not fifty miles from the ground where Eggleston in 
after years located his popular story. The journey from Cin- 
cinnati to the southeastern part of Indiana was often made in 
these early days on horseback. It was on one of these trips to 
visit his home that he chanced to meet the Rev. T. A. Good- 
win, who describes the event as follows: 

One sultry day in the summer of 1842, as I was passing on horseback 
through the town of Harrison, O., I was joined by a well-dressed young 
man, some two or three years my junior, also on horseback. We had 
scarcely traveled a mile before he knew that I was the junior Methodist 
preacher on the Manchester Circuit ; and I knew that his name was B. F. 
Crary, that he was a Presbyterian, a graduate from the Pleasant Hill 
Academy, and that he had chosen the law as his lifework. I soon dis- 
covered that he was a consecrated young man ; that he had mapped out 
for himself a wide field of usefulness as a Christian lawyer. While I 
proceeded to tell why there was a wider field of usefulness in the pastorate 
than in the law I discovered that I had a receptive hearer, inclined to 
give all I said the most candid consideration, 


Mr. Goodwin was himself a graduate of the Indiana Asbury 
University, then under the presidency of Matthew Simpson, 
and frankly told his traveling companion that he thought it the 
duty of young men of college training to enter the ministry and 
raise the standard of culture in the Church. Some years 
‘afterward Dr. Crary told Dr. Goodwin that his words on that 
short ride changed the plans of his life. Although he continued 
to read and practice law until 1845, yet in less than six months 
he had license to exhort, and in Jess than a year was a local 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. About this time 
he met William H. English, the most popular young lawyer 
in Indiana, whose after career was illustrious. Admitted to 
practice in the United States Supreme Court at the age of 
twenty-three, he became a leader in the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1850, was the first Speaker of the State legis. 
lature under the new constitution in 1851, was elected to 
Congress in 1852, was the author of the English Compromise 
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bill, and ran for Vice President on the ticket with General 
Hancock in 1880. It was with him that B. F. Crary formed a 
partnership and opened a law office in Lexington, Ind. His 
distinguished associate remembers hin as “a man of strong 
prejudices and decided ability.” This statement is easily ex- 
plained. Mr. English was an energetic proslavery Democrat, 
having set his face and organized his great abilities in that 
direction. It is not strange that this brilliant young lawyer, 
with boundless ambition, his feet already on the steps to leader- 
ship and fame, should fail to comprehend the motives of his 
local preacher partner. Mr. Crary was by nature and educa- 
tion opposed to slavery. Intellectually he was as strong as his 
distinguished associate, and fully as well trained; but all his 
sympathies, ambitions, and convictions were entirely opposite, 
and probably seemed to Mr. English “strong prejudices.” To 
his friends it doubtless appeared like folly to leave the bar for 
the pulpit. A lawyer was then the popular idol, the dazzling 
center of the social circle; a Methodist preacher was little 
more than a homeless wanderer, laboring without compensation, 
derided by men who emphasized their contempt by hurling at 
him epithets and worse, while they fawned in adulation at the 
feet of the lawyer. Yet Mr. Crary renounced all the honors of 
a lawyer and became a despised Methodist preacher on one of 
the lowliest circuits in the itineraney. 

In 1844 the Rev. Augustus Eddy, father of the illustrious 
Dr. T. M. Eddy, was Presiding Elder of the Madison District, 
and the friend and adviser of the young lawyer struggling 
against his convictions. It was he who carried up to the Con- 
ference the recommendations of Mr. Crary for admission ; but 
for some reason there was no room for him. In the early fall 
of 1845 he preached a powerful sermon at the Rice camp 
ground, near Lexington, from the text, “ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” While 
preaching that sermon his final decision was made to give up 
the law and enter the ministry. It was one of those memora- 
ble occasions when the Holy Ghost came upon the speaker 
with mighty power, until scores cried out in repentance, and 
the whole camp ground shook with the divine presence. In a few 
weeks the Indiana Conference met in Madison. Mr. Eddy 
once more presented the young lawyer’s recommendations, and 
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he was admitted on trial. His charges in the Indiana Confer- 
ence were: Moortield Circuit, Vienna Mission, Bedford, Rush- 
ville, Indianapolis, New Albany, and Bloomington. From the 
latter place, at the age of thirty-one, he was appointed pre- 
siding elder to succeed the most popular pulpit orator aside 
from Bishop Simpson that Indiana Methodism ever had—Dr. 
William M. Daily—who was transferred to the Jeffersonville 
District to succeed Edward R. Ames, then just elected to the 
episcopacy. 

During all these years of pastoral labor his journals are filled 
with most devout and continuous prayers. In 1849, while sta- 
tioned at Bedford, he wrote the following set of rules regard- 
ing the more systematic use of his time: 


I. Sunday I will rigidly devote to sacred duties. I will spend my 
whole time in praying, preaching, teaching, and reading the Bible or 
strictly devotional books. 

II. Monday and Tuesday I will read history, general and ecclesiastical, 
and nothing else except the Bible. 

III. Wednesday I will devote to the writing of sermons, essays, and 
other compositions, 

IV. Thursday I will study Latin, Greek, German, and French, and 
nothing else except the Bible. I declare my strong determination to spend 
one seventh of my time in the acquisition of the above languages. 

VY. Friday and Saturday I will devote exclusively to the study of 
theology and the preparation of my sermons. 

VI. It is understood that none of the above rules conflict with my pas- 
toral calling and the devoting of necessary time to the well-being of my 
flock. 


The following ery of distress from his journal will be appre- 
ciated by many pastors who have been afflicted with the same 
plague. On May 7, 1852, he writes: “I was much pained at 
the very inconsistent and wicked conduct of some of my mem- 
bers. What a curse is a circus! Lord, blow on them.” 

He was at this time alive to all the questions of the day. 
The agitation of 1850 over the Omnibus Bill, by which Henry 
Clay purchased the admission of California as a free State at 
the cost of more rigorous laws for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, aroused the people in Indiana, and, in fact, all the bor- 
der States. In this agitation he became known as a Whig in 
polities, an abolitionist at heart, and an uncompromising enemy 
of the fugitive slave laws. He was afterward one of the first 
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supporters of the Republican Party, and was favorably known 
among the leading Union men of the State. 

As a preacher he was absolutely sincere. He knew how to 
attack sin in its strongholds. Frequently a whole town would 
be stirred by his sermons and temperance addresses. Yet, 
while wicked men were often made to wince under his well- 
directed blows, his heart was always tender and aglow with 
sympathy. His pathos was of the magnetic sort which electri- 
fied, rather than melted, those who heard him. When his 
proposition was established he spent no time in decorating it 
with rhetorical figures; he had no use for the magic of mere 
words. His sermons were eminently scriptural. He especially 
admired the Epistle to the Romans, and was wont to say that 
the highest point reached in inspired thought was Rom. xi, 33. 

In 1857 he was elected President of Hamline University, 
Minnesota. This was a year before that State was admitted to 
the Union, and the entire territory had Jess than one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. The financial reverses of that 
year mark the lowest point of economic depression ever reached 
in the history of the nation. The infamous Dred Seott deci- 
sion, from which the dominant party had expected much, only 
plunged the country into an agitation that shook the four 
corners of the Union. There was no defined public sentiment 
upon which one could rely. The very measures intended to 
allay political excitement were like the wind driving the rapidly 
spreading flames of a forest fire. To undertake to “create” a 
university under such conditions required courage. Up to the 
election of President Crary only the preparatory department 
of the university had been in operation. On taking an inven- 
tory of the situation he found that by some strange accident 
a note for $13,000, given by Bishop Hamline, had been hope- 
lessly lost. The bishop at that time was living in Mount 
Pleasant, Ia., in feeble health. President Crary instantly made 
up his mind what to do, and taking the first boat down the 
Mississippi hastened to apprise the bishop of the situation. He 
spent several days with him in order to get the case fully before 
him, when the good bishop made out a perpetual lease to the 
valuable university property in Chicago. The document isa 
model of its kind, and was drawn by the bishop himself, who 
had practiced law before entering the ministry. This paper 
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President Crary carried home with him, to the surprise and de- 
light of the friends of the university. 
In November, 1858, he writes as follows to his mother: 


My opportunities are very fine, and I am trying to improve my time. I 
do not know how soon I may be called to the pastorate again, and I am 
anxious to be thoroughly prepared. It is difficult for me to reconcile 
myself to teaching, but Iam satistied that Iam doing the will of God. 
We have an interesting school, said to be the best in the Northwest. It 
is doing well as to students, but it fails to pay us. As times grow better 
we hope to succeed better. Next term we will have a much larger 
school. Money is so scarce that the richest can scarcely educate their 
children, It is a great pleasure for me to say that God has given me 
numerous evidences of his loving-kindness. 


One who was on the faculty with him says they were so poorly 
paid that they were obliged to depend on the voluntary contri- 
butions of produce brought in by the farmers, and that the 
faculty on one occasion had to divide a single sack of flour 
among them, carrying the shares home after dark in order to 
hide their poverty from the students. It is doubtful whether 
Dr. Crary was satisfied with the detailed work of the class room. 
He was a man of affairs, capable of leadership; but the ten 
thousand petty things that burden a college president made 
him long for the freer air of the pastorate. In 1861 many of 
his students enlisted, and his classes were badly dismembered. 
The same year Governor Ramsey appointed him State super- 
intendent of publie instruction ; but he soon ascertained that 
the position was not in line with his convictions of duty. He 
therefore returned to the pastorate, being stationed at Jackson 
Street, St. Paul, where during the winter of 1862 he had a 
great revival, which is spoken of to this day. 

In the early spring of that year, a vacancy occurring in the 
chaplainey of the Third Minnesota Volunteers, he was elected 
to the place, and in three days was off to the front. In mature 
manhood he had a fine military bearing. Ile was a superb 
horseman. A little above the medium height, strongly built, 
graceful in carriage, mildly but firmly dignified, habitually self- 
composed, and resolute of leart, he became at once a favorite in 
his regiment. At the battle of Murfreesboro he was stunned by 
the bursting of a shell. Ilis youngest brother, having moved 
South as early as 1845, was in the same battle on the Confederate 
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side, but neither was aware of the other’s presence until the close 
of the war. He was also in the thickest of the fight at Corinth, 
giving his attention to the wounded and dying soldiers on the 
battlefield. In July, 1862, his regiment was captured by Gen- 
eral Forest. The order was given to send the officers to Libby 
prison. Dr, Crary had on a surgeon’s scarf, and was assisting 
in taking care of the wounded on both sides. The surgeons 
were left undisturbed, and he thus escaped that death pen. In 
the fall of 1862 he took part in the campaign against the Sioux 
Indians, and in 1863 General Asboth detailed him to go up the 
Tennessee River and take charge of the contrabands. By order 
of General Grant he organized the able-bodied men into the 
First Tennessee Heavy Artillery, and assigned them to duty in 
the river forts. While drilling these troops the concussion of 
heavy cannon at close range brought on his deafness with great 
suddenness—an infirmity which in his case can be traced back 
to his great-grandfather, Dr. Samuel Cary, who graduated 
from Yale University in 1755. On account of this infirmity 
he was obliged to resign his commission. Shortly after Gover- 
nor Ramsey appointed him to visit the hospitals from Keokuk, 
Ia., to Memphis, Tenn., in order to inquire into the condition 
of Minnesota’s soldiers. This he did with great thoroughness, 
reporting many abuses to the medical director. He was well 
suited for this work. A disabled soldier himself, he passed 
through the wards with a smile that exorcised pain, and with 
a sunny kindness that made the pale faces of the sufferers light 
up with new hope. He continued an ardent friend of the 
soldier till his death. He was a member of the George I. 
Thomas Post, G. A. R., and now lies buried in their plot near 
the soldiers’ monument at San Francisco. 

In 1864 he succeeded the venerable Dr. Charles Elliot as 
editor of the Central Christian Advocate. Dr. Elliot had set 
the pace in a vigorous and successful struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Dr. Crary was familiar with all phases 
of the slavery question, and was known for his good judgment 
and unflinching loyalty ; so that it was natural for the General 
Conference to turn to him as the suecessor of the gifted 
Elliot. In the General Conference of 1864 he served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Slavery, and in 1866 was one of 
the leading spirits in the organization of the Freedmen’s Aid 
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Society. From 1864 to 1872 he was at the height of his power. 
His editorials are masterpieces of strong Saxon. His defense 
of the Union, in the reconstruction period, showed him to be a 
tower of strength. His paragraphs on the pope and the Roman 
hierarchy, about the time the Ecumenical Council was declaring 
in favor of “ infallibility,” rival the finest wit, the keenest hu- 
mor, the most penetrating satire in the English language. 

He came to Colorado in 1872 and reentered the pastoral work 
as a presiding elder. He was a stranger, but he walked right 
into the esteem and affections of his brethren. During the 
eight years of his service no more heroic pioneer work has been 
done in the history of the Church. Ie would drive forty or 
fifty miles to be at the reception of his preachers in hard and 
discouraging fields of labor. There seemed to be no limit to 
his endurance. Through storms and over swollen streams he 
went ; across the sandy desert under a broiling sun he journeyed, 
facing withering winds hot as if from the mouth of a furnace ; 
over parched and rainless plateaus he rode toward the distant 
mountains, up whose serpentine grades he toiled into the clouds. 
Dusty, hungry, and thirsty, he often found himself with his 
supper to prepare, his team to care for, and his bed to make 
alone under the stars; and thus he went month after month 
and year after year, with rapturous joy that he was counted 
worthy of a place in the Master’s vineyard. 

At the General Conference of 1880, held in Cincinnati, 
Colonel John W. Ray, his old-time friend, placed him in 
nomination for the editorship of the California Christian 
Advocate. All the Hoosier delegations seconded the nomina- 
tion, and he was elected by an ov erwhelming majority. Indi- 
ana never did a better thing for California Methodism than 
when it nominated Dr. Crary for the position which he filled for 
nearly fifteen years. California fell in love with him at sight. 
In addition to his editorial work he began to preach every Sun- 
day in neglected portions of the city, and established an appoint- 
ment which is now the flourishing Simpson Memorial Church. 
With Dr. Otis Gibson he organized the San Francisco City 
Missionary and Church Extension Society. He traveled the 
whole length of the coast to attend the Conferences and Mis- 
sions, and in every way without ostentation freely identified 
himself with the field. One of the delightful features of those 
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Conference sessions was his addresses. His good nature, fund 
of anecdote, and sincerity of purpose insured him a royal wel- 
come at those annual gatherings. 

Anyone acquainted with the development of a new country 
has observed that public sentiment is subject to sudden and 
violent changes, The masses, impatient for the millennium, 
blame everything that stands in their way, and are too ready to - 
follow inferior, reckless, and irresponsible leaders. California, 
with its fertile soil, its large population, and its immense wealth, 
had become disorganized by wild speculation, and was a veri- 
table paradise for agitators and fanaties. The whole State had 
been in the rigors of an intense agitation, which in 1879 cul- 
minated in the adoption of the new constitution —an astounding 
piece of legislation that intimidated capital, excited the State 
with needless litigations, and crippled the industries of the 
commonwealth without relieving those in whose interests it 
was alleged to have been framed. The wave that with such 
ease and swiftness carried Kearney and his demagogy into 
power had subsided through the ignorance and incompetence 
of the leaders. Society was sullen, and factions were snarling 
at each other. The State had been thoroughly torn to pieces, 
but no leader of sufficient tenacity of fiber or construetive 
power had arisen to organize the better element. Such was 
the condition there when Dr, Crary undertook to build up the 
California Christian Advocate. The old editorial fires were 
kindled anew, and the paper became a mighty factor in redeem- 
ing the State from the dominancy of hoodlums and Kearney- 
ites. A sort of kuklux committee of the “ baser sort” was 
organized, and sent out notes of warning to ministers and 
respectable citizens, signed “ One of the Committee.” A letter 
of this sort reached Dr. Crary; it thoroughly aroused him. 
“ We know ‘ One of the committee,’ ” he wrote; “he has been 
to see us. . . . He is a scoundrel from the top of his head to the 
soles of his feet. He isnot an American; his speech betrayeth 
him. We despise him, and do not propose to obey his majesty 
nor the reeking saloon whence he comes.” During the decline 
of Kearneyism in San Francisco some of the most unscrupu- 
lous wretches floated to the top and managed to get into the 
legislature. They gratified their barbarous instincts by attend- 
ing dog fights and other kindred entertainments. Dr. Crary 
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hit them a stinging rap in the following sentence: “ An hon- 
orable (?) member of the legislature, and other dogs, attended 
a dog tight one night not long since.” 

From time to time the California Medical Society had 
trouble in suppressing spurious diplomas. Ouce the whole 
fraternity was set to laughing by the following piece of Dr. 
Crary’s well-directed satire: “ One of the bogus doctors of the 
infamous ‘diploma factory’ of Philadelphia has drowned him- 
self. Now, if the holders of these bought diplomas will only 
have sense and honor enough to drown themselves, we shall 
think better of the crowd.” He also set himself with all his 
strength against the flood of cheap and worthless songs that 
deluged the Sunday schools. Of these he wrote: 


We have a brand-new song book, and are sorry to say that it is mostly 
original. That, we presume, is its chief merit and attraction. These 
songs are unutterable twaddle in limping rhymes, with endless plagiar- 
isms, vain repetitions, parodies, and hymns falsely so called; not one of 
them with the slightest approach to poetry, not one of them has a robust 
thought decently expressed. .. . When singing these ridiculous, ill-jointed, 
disjointed rhyming atrocities, the boys and girls get into a sort of hurrah, 
and yell and scream and wink at each other, and go it, ending with ‘‘ We’re 
bound for a glorious land.” 


Some dozen years ago a distinguished professor was elected to 
the head of the philosophical department of the University. 
In his first publie address he took occasion to announce him- 
self a rank Hegelian. Dr. Crary in the following thoroughly 
characteristic way proceeded to criticise his extravagant views: 





Professor avows his acceptance in the main of the Hegelian 
philosophy, the fundamental axiom of which is ‘‘Seyn=0;” that is, 
Being equals nothing. Our readers may not know what that blind state- 
ment means. No mortal ever did. We confess to the most profound 
ignorance of the hidden depths of ‘‘ Seyn=0.”. . . The professor did say 
the State was a supreme personality, but now he says the State is literally 
God. ... Being equals zero; zero equals somewhat, externalizing itself, 
turning itself inside out; and then this amazing zero becomes a personal 
God, then it makes a State, and hence the State is literally God. If you 
can understand that, so much the worse for your understanding. If Pro- 
fessor —— understands Hegelianism he is, no doubt, the only extant 
human being who does, 





Thus he runs along for two columns, ridiculing “ Das Seyn=0.” 
The Hegelian clubs put on their wisest-looking spectacles; sat 
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together until midnight pondering over “Das Seyn=0;’ 
talked in a half-dazed manner of the “ dialectic momentum ” 
and the “speculative momentum ;” and then went pensively 
home by moonlight, married, and found out that Hegel and 
his distinguished followers were all wrong. This piece of con- 
summate satire was read and enjoyed throughout the whole 
State, and nowhere better than in the University, where 
“ Das Seyn=0” hides its head to this day. 

From these illustrations of his fearless utterance it will be 
seen that Dr. Crary was aman of outspoken convictions, and 
that having taken a position he stubbornly maintained it. He 
never wrote or spoke in the nicely balanced manner of one 
who tries to walk a tight rope. He was always positive and 
aggressive. It is admitted he could not surrender. Many of 
his best friends thought his strictures sometimes too rasping, 
and no doubt some people did not fully understand him on 
this very account. They could hardly think that a soul as 
gentle as that of John Fletcher, and imbued with the rapturous 
joy of Charles Wesley, could write such merciless indictments. 
Yet it must be remembered that his combative powers were 
unusually strong. He literally abhorred sin and shams. 

It was his deliberate choice to ignore both the premises and 
the proof of an adversary, and at once to attack absurd con- 
clusions. Ile reasoned that, however deftly constructed and 
polished the arguments of an opponent, if the conclusion was 
absurd there must be a fatal defect in the reasoning. He kept 
himself well informed on all the philosophical theories of the 
day, but preferred to explode an absurd conclusion with a 
spark of ridicule rather than to disentangle the threads of a 
long and complex process of argument. In 1851 the celebrated 
phrenologist, O. S. Fowler, made a delineation of his character, 
and among many other true things said: “Your great point is 
argument, and specially by ridicule. You can use up an op- 
ponent in a little more genteel style than any other man; and 
yet you ridicule his doctrine and not himself, and always to 
establish truth, not merely to conquer.” Few men could lam- 
poon chicanery and vice with such crushing effect as he. By a 
flash of satire he would in a twinkling baffle and confound an 
antagonist. The advocates of slavery and intemperance often 
received vigorous shocks from his well-charged battery. 
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But, though he was exceedingly fond of ridicule and satire, 
and possessed a vocabulary of the stamp of Carlyle’s, yet his 
conscientiousness prevented him from degenerating at any time 
into indiscriminate lampooning. He could resist an attack with 
great vigor, but revenge was no part of his constitution. Every 
faculty of his being was consonant with the strictest justice. 
He was charitable, and never acted toward men whom he could 
not trust on the plane of their quibbles and eccentricities. 
The very soul of honor and inward integrity himself, he was 
generous in his opinion of the moral principles of others. 

There was something about his character which took hold 
upon and thrilled one. THe wore no mask; his soul was in his 
face. The delicate tracery of pure thoughits, the sensitive 
lines of habitual devotion, aud, in fact, the whole story of his 
intellectual and spiritual life were stamped upon his features. 
The light on his face was not of that cold, dry sort which 
glints over crystals of snow without melting them, but was a 
warm, sympathetic sunshine, dissolving the sorrows and stimu- 
lating the hopes of others. Dr. Abel Stevens has expressed 
what thousands on earth and in heaven can say of him: 

He was a good soldier of the Lord Jesus, and, after many battles, has 
retired from the field to his final rest, with the benedictions of all who 
knew him, Apart from his talents and long services, he was dear to me 
for his admirable personality. I not only esteemed him, I loved him. 
He always seemed to me a singularly lovable character. There was 
something specially endearing about him. It is a benediction on our 
lives to have known one such man. 


Ie had well-established and profound theological opinions. 
Full of Wesleyan doctrine to his finger tips, yet le was alive 
to every important idea that showed itself above the ordinary 
level. He had no sympathy with necessarian views in philos- 
ophy or religion. Man’s freedom was to him the only basis of 
human responsibility. His entire nature was devout. He felt 
no abnormal sense of mystery, and cherished no hallucinations 
as to the unseen; yet there was always upon his soul the strong 
pressure of the presence and power of God. Le loved nature ; 
it was to him the vestibule of heaven. Praying was the most 
real act of his life. Whether studying a flower, enraptured 
with a landscape, thrilled with the glow of a sunset, or engaged 
in devotion, he was always in communion with his God. His 
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was not a gloomy theology ; but a sunny joy brightened all his 
religious life. 

His whole life was one of unremitting toil. Seven times he 
represented his brethren in the highest council of the Chureh. 
For forty-seven years he toiled on without a vacation, when a 
stroke of paralysis came like a thunderbolt from the clear sky, 
and for three years he sat in his chair, looking out upon the 
hills of eternity with the refrain upon his lips, “ God is good. 
O, the goodness of God!” Speaking of his first attack, 
when his life was despaired of for many weeks and he was 
wholly unconscious of the world, he says: “I had not in all my 
sickness a solitary unpleasant thought, but was shut in with 
God. I cannot remember of uttering a single murmur or 
even wishing for anything different; but habitually thought 
and said, ‘Thy will be done.’ I will not forget the precious 
experience I have enjoyed in the very holy of holies.” A few 
days before his death he smilingly awoke and said to his wife: 
“T have had a dream. I was in a broad plain, and I seemed to 
see a great army drawn up in companies and battalions. Im- 
mediately they broke ranks and I was in the midst of them, 
shaking hands with hundreds who crowded around me.” 

A soldier in the rebellion, as well as a leader in the higher 
conflicts of the cross, it was fitting that he should be buried 
ainong the warriors he had loved. The Presidio at San Fran- 
cisco is situated on a beautiful slope leading down to the blue 
waters of the San Francisco Bay, and is one of the most charm- 
ing spots in the world. Not far away are the forts that guard 
the nation’s western portal against foreign foes and welcome 
the sails of peaceful commerce from all parts of the earth. 
Just above, on the semicircular brow of the hill, runs the 
parapet with its cannon whose thunder shut out from Dr. 
Crary’s soul the din of a noisy world, and shut him in with 
God, so many years ago. Here, where the sentinel paces to 
and fro in vigilance, and the flag floats triumphantly on the 
breeze, under a wealth of perpetually blooming flowers the 
mortal frame of Dr. Crary rests in hope. 
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Arr. IL—CONDITIONS OF AUTHORITATIVE BIBLI- 
CAL CRITICISM. 


Tne last decade has been one of intense intellectual activity 
in the department of biblical criticism, especially in relation to 
the Old Testament Scriptures. The wealth of learning and crit- 
ical skill employed in the discussion has been wonderful. Now 
that the smoke of the conflict has somewhat cleared away the 
results begin to appear, and whether any readjustments may be 
necessary, growing out of these discoveries, is now becoming 
apparent. It is fitting, therefore, that at this time we should 
ask ourselves what advances have been made, and what results 
have been achieved, by these protracted and at times almost 
bitter discussions. That some advances have been made in our 
knowledge of the Bible; that lexicographical, archeeological, 
and literary investigations have removed obscurities and given 
a fresh impulse to those who seek to understand the “sacred 
deposit ” God has committed to the care of his Church, will be 
readily admitted by those who have kept themselves abreast 
of the critical investigations of our times. Tlie value of these 
discussions, however, has been impaired by the apparent at- 
tempt on the part of some to make their investigations partisan 
in their character, and to secure adherents for their respective 
sides, each side being more anxious to establish a theory than 
to ascertain the truth. Epithets have been applied by one to 
the other which have tended to prejudice the ease, and which 
have been more effective in the popular mind than any number 
of arguments. Those who have maintained the conclusions 
reached by the earlier scholars have been called “ Tradition- 
alists,” and those who have advocated new views have been 
designated as “ Rationalists ;” and each term, in the view of 
the opposite party, has been regarded as one of reproach. The 
story of the bronze and silver shield is ever repeating itself ; 
yet both sides may have a measure of truth, if we can only 
secure the proper point of view. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inquire into the conditions 
of authoritative biblical criticism, and to ask what the Church 
shall demand of biblical critics before she consents to set aside 
her accepted opinions and adopt new theories. It will be 
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readily agreed that the statement of any man, however learned, 
would not justify the abandonment of any established truth ; 
nor, indeed, would the declarations of any number of scholars 
lead us to do so, unless supported by facts and arguments justi- 
fying the setting aside of that which the generations preceding 
have acknowledged to be true. The Church must not sur- 
render her teachings without clear proof that they have been 
displaced by that which is better. Individuals may aceept con- 
clusions in their individual capacity which an organized body 
cannot. The one speaks and acts for himself only; the other 
speaks for the great mass, many of whom have neither the 
training nor the opportunity for independent investigations. 
The individual may assume the personal risk of his own studies ; 
the Church must proceed with care, and make changes only 
after mature consideration and with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. The Presbyterian Church distinguishes between her 
ministers and her Jaymen in the pledges required to her doctrinal 
standards. The layman who is received into the member- 
ship of that Chureh is not obliged to subscribe to the “ Confes- 
sion of Faith ;” but this requirement is enforced upon those who 
enter her ministry and who give instruction in her theological 
seminaries. 

It will be borne in mind that we do not propose any special 
consideration of the methods or the matters of fact involved 
in the discussion. We are simply concerned with the effects 
which the present stage of the controversy should have on the 
Church in its organized capacity. Tow far should we modify 
our standards of belief on these great problems of criticism be- 
cause of the results of these long years of controversy? The 
conditions of which we are speaking do not apply to biblical 
criticism as such. There can be no conditions to the reverent 
study and investigation of the word of God. The Bible is 
the book for all men; its study should be as free and as broad 
as the air we breathe. Everybody ought to desire to study it 
and to investigate it for himself. The privilege of so doing is 
the birthright of the Christian, secured by Christ himself. His 
command was, and is, “ Search the Scriptures.” The modesty, 
charity, and unselfish spirit introduced by Christianity were 
the beginning of the great progress which has been made in 
scientific and biblical research. This privilege, long trodden 
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under foot, was restored by Luther with the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and is ours in all its fullness to-day. Every person, 
under the guidance of the divine Spirit and the word of God, 
must decide for himself what he will believe. 

There are some problems, however, that must be investigated 
by the few, because they alone have the appliances and the 
training for their complete mastery. By the laws of the divi- 
sion of labor each scholar has a special sphere for which he is 
best fitted, and concerning which he may speak with authority. 
A preacher destitute of scientific training would not set his 
opinions on science against those of a Herschel or a Proctor, 
a Darwin or an Agassiz; nor on a question of law against a 
Chief Justice Marshall or a Chancellor Kent; but on a subject 
of which he is a master, while they are not, he may speak with 
more authority than they. The condition that confronts the 
Church to-day is based on the assumption that specialists are the 
authority to which she must refer for the decision of the im- 
portant questions that affect the very charter of her existence. 
It is at this point that we take issue. It is an intuition of our 
nature to seek authority outside and above ourselves. With 
all ‘our apparent confidence in ourselves we nevertheless in 
critical cases distrust our own capacities and seek some authior- 
ity on which to rely. It is common, in some of the most diffi- 
cult public problems, to cite past decisions as if in some way 
those who lived before us were wiser than ourselves. At least 
the consciousness that others have thought as we think has a 
great influence in determining our conclusions. The Romanist 
finds his authority in an infallible Church, which settles ex 
cathedra the doctrines to be accepted whenever heretical opin- 
ions arise. But where shall the Protestant go for authority ? 
His Church does not claim special inspiration or infallibility, 
either in her leaders or in the decisions of her councils. Our 
inquiry, then, is this: At what point in the diseussions of schol- 
urs concerning the Bible shall the Church accept the decisions 
which the critics have affirmed to be true ¢ 

There are some recognized principles on which there is a 
general consensus of opinion. First, historical truth must main- 
tain its position until it is overthrown for reasons satisfactory 
to those interested in it. The abandonment of the results of 
the studies of earlier scholars should not take place until. new 
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light has been thrown upon the subject and new reasons ad- 
vanced which were not within the reach of former investi- 
gators. Something certainly is due to the traditions of the 
Church which have been based upon the investigations of 
earlier Christian scholars. Second, in the maintenance of her 
previously accepted views the Chureh is only required to show 
“ probability,” not certainty. Inorder to the overthrow of the 
existing conditions the evidence must be overpowering, while a 
probability in favor of that which exists should prevent its 
abandonment. This is particularly the case with eriticism of 
similar events differently presented by different authors. It is 
a canon to be observed in the discussion of apparent eontradic- 
tions. Alford employs this canon in the discussion of the 
seeming contradictions which are found in the four gospels. 
Third, the Church cannot set aside her acknowledged position 
on fundamental questions on the mere dicta of individuals. 
One person may be wiser than all the rest. He may be greater 
in scholarship, in reasoning powers, and in judgment than all 
his contemporaries; but the Church has no right to assume that 
this is the case. Dut we may notice some general considera- 
tions bearing on this question. ° 

I. Diblical criticism, to be authoritative, must be conducted by 
those who have learning and intellectual power adequate to the 
task. It will not be questioned that this subject has attracted 
the attention of the advanced scholars of the age. Even scien- 
tific men have turned aside from their purely scientific pur- 
suits to discuss biblical topies, and in certain instances have 
become more eminent for their discussions of these subjects 
than of their ordinary topies of investigation. Some of the 
qualifications of the biblical critic who would be adequate to this 
work may be noted. Ie must, for instance, have a profound 
acquaintance with the biblical languages. This involves a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, and of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. The Hebrew, in its lexicography and its syntax, is re- 
flected in the New Testament, and the knowledge of the one 
for critical purposes cannot be complete without the knowledge 
of the other. The late Professor Hatch has shown the value 
of the Septuagint, as well as of the whole field of Hellenistic 
Greek, for the illustration of the meaning of Old and New 
Testament words. The late Professor Robertson Smith made 
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large use of the Septuagint in his critical studies, a version 
which has been made the instrument both of attack and 
defense. The knowledge of Hebrew will also be greatly 
helped by a profound acquaintance with other Semitic lan- 
guages, and the knowledge of New Testament Greek and of 
its relations to criticism will also be facilitated by an acquaint- 
ance with modern Greek. The linguistic element was long 
recognized as a potent factor in biblical criticism, and one on 
which higher criticism mainly relied for its support. It con- 
stitutes the basis of the “ literary” criticism of the Iloly Serip- 
tures. The anthoritative biblical critic must also supplement his 
linguistie¢ attainments with a profound acquaintance with biblical 
arclievlogy, and with areliological studies in general. This is 
so patent a condition of real criticism that it is unquestioned. 
The recent discoveries in Assyriology and the resultant open- 
ing up of the languages and writings of the early ages consti- 
tute an essential element in modern eriticism, and cannot be 
ignored. Of course an acquaintance with history and philoso- 
phy, and whatever pertains to them, must also be qualifications 
existing in a profound biblical critic. 

This view of the breadth of knowledge required in an authori- 
tative critic leads us to conclude that no one specialist is com- 
petent to pronounce on the whole question. He can only speak 
of things within the sphere of his own investigations. A multi- 
tude of workers must enter into the problem, and the final out- 
come must be the product of the contributions of scholars in 
various departinents. There are those, however, who are not 
scholars, in the sense in which that word is generally employed, 
who may speak with authority. They are persons of sound 
judgment and of keen faculties of discrimination, who can 
review and formulate the facts furnished them by the original 
investigators. Their opinion is often of more value than that 
of the pure scholar, because their minds are not hampered by 
the limitations of a special department. They cannot discover 
the gold—that is the work of the few—but when found they 
van test its fineness and appreciate its uses. 

II. The Christian Church must also firmly maintain the super- 
natural. It exists because it believes in arevelation from God ; 
and it cannot accept as authoritative any criticism which denies 
his existence or his power and willingness to make known his 
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will to his human children. On this belief it has been built 
up; without this it might exist as a club, but cannot be a 
Church as recognized in Christendom, An infidel or an atheist 
cannot be a critic acceptable to the Church, nor ean one who 
denies the supernatural. We do not mean that those whose, 
prejudices are adverse to the existence of the divine revelation | 
may not honestly inquire into the veracity of the records ; but 
we hold that their preconceptions prevent their giving due 
weight to supernatural facts. One who assumes that no amount 
of evidence can prove a miracle is not qualified to speak with 
authority for the Christian Church, which holds miracles to be 
the credentials of her being. 

Absolute impartiality is a practical impossibility, and we 
doubt if it can be shown that anyone in the discussion of a 
critical subject has ever been entirely free from the influence 
of preconceived ideas, The assumption of much of our modern 
criticism is that no one can be a competent biblical critic who is 
not entirely divested of prejudice. Certainly, if anyone could 
absolutely free himself from his environments it would be the 
man who is engaged in philosophical or scientific pursuits. In 
these departments the faith of each individual has had much to 
do with molding his speculations. The late President Porter, 
of Yale, makes the following observations, which illustrate the 
point now under consideration : 


But what each individual soul shall be is determined, very largely, by 
his religious creed and aspirations. The speculative thinking of modern 
times is represented by such names as Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, 
Hume, Rousseau, Reid, Adam Smith, Kant, Schelling, Hamilton, Hegel, 
Comte, Mill, and Spencer. Modern physics is represented by Newton, 
Brewster, Young, Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, Helmholtz, Herschel, Kirch- 
hoff, and a multitude more; modern culture by a still greater host, such 
as Cowper, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Goethe, Schiller, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, and Matthew Arnold. In speculative 
philosophy—which would seem to be most withdrawn from personal 
influences—nothing is more obvious than that the personal faith of each 
leader of thought has been a potent factor in determining the range of the 
philosophical relations which he recognized, and the relative place which 
he assigned them in his system. The mystical skepticism of Kant, the 
semi-Christian pantheism of Schleiermacher, the decorous conformity of 
Locke, the keen pyrrhonism of Hume, and the confident and imposing 
agnosticism of Spencer, reveal quite as much of the individual personality 
of each of these men as of any plastic energy in their environment. 
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Facts are facts, no matter by whomsoever they are found, but 
the bearings which they have on the progress of argument will 
be determined largely by the mental or moral attitude of the per- 
son who employs them. It must be admitted that if complete 
freedom from bias could be secured there would be a basis for a 
correct judgment. Assuming the statement of President Porter 
to be correct as to philosophy, we may well conclude that the 
same rule holds true in the realm of biblical investigation, and 
that such criticism as leaves out of the account one’s predispo- 
sitions and environments is not possible. 

III. This leads us to the further consideration that authori- 
tative biblical criticism must be the work of men of profound 
piety and deep insight into spiritual truths. An abiding love 
of the truth is fundamental to true criticism. Truth has been 
detined to be “ conformity to fact or reality.” The seeker for 
truth must seek it with clear and open vision. He must desire 
it so much that he will neglect no means of finding it. He 
will search for it in every direction ; no place will be too remote 
for him to inquire for it. He will examine all the books which 
men have written; he will study the mustiest manuscripts in 
the negleeted libraries of the East ; he will delve among the 
foundations of ruined cities, in tropic heat and winter cold. 
He will love truth more than home or friends or reputation, 
and when he has found it he will be more joyful in its posses- 
sion than if he had found many rubies. He must not only love 
it supremely and search for it diligently, but when he has it 
he must communicate it honestly. He must put it forth just 
as it is. It must not be marred, either in its search or in its 
promulgation, by his own prejudices or by the prejudices of 
others. He must not be a timeserver, but a bold, manly man, 
who would not misrepresent that which he has won at so great 
a cost for the applause of the world. There are conditions, 
however, in attaining the truth, which must be carefully 
guarded, if one would find it revealed in the Scriptures. The 
critic should have that spiritual insight which comes from 
reverence and from deep piety. Spiritual things are “ spiritu- 
ally discerned.” There is an unfolding of the truth to the 
spiritual mind which others cannot comprehend. It is said 
that when Mr. Pitt was prime minister of England he accom- 
panied a friend to hear Mr. Cecil preach. Mr. Cecil was a man 
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of deep spirituality, and proclaimed to his audience the wonder- 
ful things of God. When the sermon was concluded his friend 
asked the prime minister how he liked the discourse. Mr. 
Pitt answered that he did not understand it. <A distinguished 
literary critic was asked to write an introduction toa volume of 
religious poems. Ie hesitated to do so, giving as a reason that 
he did not understand them. Those who have been trained in 
Gospel truth, and have felt its power in the heart, are not aware 
how little its great thoughts are understood by those who have 
had no such privileges. It is granted that this piety in the 
case of the critic is a prejudgment in favor of the Bible, which 
has been his teacher. But we insist upon it that this condition 
of mind and heart is essential to a just estimate and an accurate 
discrimination as to the interests involved. Rev. E. E. Nourse, 
in a recent magazine article,* makes the following statement 
concerning the attitude of some German theological scholars 
toward piety which would be scarcely credited were it not 
vouched for by one who speaks from personal knowledge : 

One of the surprises which the average American student of theology 
meets with (in Germany) is the very common separation of the religious 
and intellectual, or scientific, elements as qualifications of a religious 
teacher. In America we generally consider these as somewhat equal in 
importance. At least, the theologian whose religious life is known to be 
rather weak, or of asomewhat negative character, is not looked up to with 
the same respect, nor are his writings so influential, as is the case with the 
one who is known to unite with intellectual power or scientific attainment 
a warm religious life. But in Germany the separation between these two 
elements is complete. We have heard it distinctly stated ina public lecture 
by one of Germany’s best and most noted theologians that the element of 
piety . . . has no necessary place in the make-up of a great theologian. 
The intellectual element is given the first, and generally the only, place. 


Piety is therefore a condition of theological investigation which 
the Chureh cannot ignore. 

IV. Again, authoritative criticism involves a general agree- 
ment on the part of the erities concerning the changes which it 
demands, and the grounds on which they rest. The Church 
cannot accept in a matter of such grave import the results of 
divided counsels. If anumber of men deny the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, and each for a different reason, such 
denial seems to involve a hostile purpose. At any rate, exten- 


* Hartford Seminary Record, December, 1895, p. 77. 
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sive divisions in the ranks of hostile criticism as to what it 
claims to have proved afford sufficient grounds for hesitancy 
before abandoning our accepted beliefs. This principle is ree- 
ognized by Professor Sanday, of Oxford University. When 
speaking of the gains of the new criticism (Zhe Oracles of God, 
p. 79) he says: 

The first gain is truth. I do not wish to assume the ultimate establish- 
ment of any particular set of propositions. All that I mean is that those 
which are ultimately established—those which obtain a large amount of 
general acceptance—will do so because they are true. There is great force 
in the old adage, Securus judicat orbis terrarum, ‘‘ The whole world can- 
not go wrong.” 

It is clear that the recent utterances of scholarship in our own 
country do not show such unanimity in favor of the view Pro- 
fessor Sanday advocates. In a note referring to the foremost 
American scholars at the time when he wrote (1891), he men- 
tions the following who are still living, namely, Thayer, Dwight, 
Fisher, Briggs, Isaac Hall, Green, and Warfield. A glance at 
this list will show such wide divergences of opinion as to justify 
the unwillingness of the Church to abandon her present posi- 
tion. A reference to other distinguished scholars would show 
the same result. Professor A. A. Bevan, in the Contemporary 
Review for December, 1895, in reply to Professor Sayce, makes 
acknowledgments which deserve consideration in this connec- 
g from the standpoint of modern criticism, the 


tion. Speakin; 
professor states : 

That eminent archeologists should sometimes differ widely from one 
another will not appear surprising when we consider the nature of archee- 
ology. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that an archex- 
ologist is a kind of deus ex machina, who can step in to decide all manner 
of questions with infallible authority. Archeology, like all other depart- 
ments of research, has its limitations and uncertainties, and any arche- 
ologist who ignores this truth will inevitably commit serious blunders. 
Archeological evidence is, from its very nature, fragmentary. The miss- 
ing links have to be supplied by conjecture. This is especially the case 
when we are dealing with literary questions. . .. When we pass from the 
literature of Greece to that of the ancient East we find that the uncer- 
tainty of archeological evidence is vastly augmented. This is due to 
various causes, In the first place, as everyone knows, the languages and 
systems of writing in use among the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians fell into oblivion nearly two thousand years ago, and it is only 
in the present century that the meaning of the inscriptions has been to 
some extent unraveled. The student of Hebrew, Greek, and Sanskrit 
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has the assistance of a linguistic tradition handed down through an un- 
broken series of learned men from the time when these languages were 
actually spoken; the decipherer of the Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian 
inscriptions has no such aid; it is by conjecture, and conjecture alone, 
that the use of the characters, the meaning of the words, can be ascer 
tained. That many of these conjectures are practically certain no one will 
now attempt to deny, but a large margin of doubt still remains. The 
total absence of a linguistic tradition constitutes a difficulty which all the 
ingenuity of decipherers can never completely overcome. Another cause 
of uncertainty is the very ambiguous nature -f writing. The Assyrio- 
Babylonian character, in particular, might seem to have been expressly 
designed for the purpose of confusing the reader. 


Justice to Professor Bevan requires the statement that his 
paper is intended to prove that, notwithstanding the facts to 
which he alludes, the results of archaeological study have been 
to justify the claims of modern criticism. The conclusions of the 
radical biblical eritics of Germany have been received in a modi- 
fied form by those of similar intellectual tendency in England and 
America, and by others of equal scholarship have been rejected. 
Bishop Ellicott has set forth the general variations in the views 
held by biblical students.* On one side he places “the tra- 
ditional view” and “the rectified traditional view,” and on 
the other side “the analytical theory” as presented by the 
most acute foreign critics, and the same general theory as 
modified and promulgated by some of the eminent university 
professors in England. Bishop Ellicott supports “ the reetified 
traditional view,” while Professor Green, of Princeton, in his 
latest work, Zhe Unity of the Book of Genesis (Preface, page 
ix), maintains “the traditional view.” The late Dr. James 
Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, also held “the tradi- 
tional view ” in its full extent. 

V. No results of biblical criticism can be accepted by the 
Chureh as authoritative which denies directly, or by clear 
implication, the authority of Jesus Christ when he affirms 
the truthfulness of tle Old Testament records. The argu- 
ment from results is one which a true criticism cannot 
overlook. Professor Sayce closes his article in the Contempo- 
rary Leview by saying, “* We havea body of doctrine which has 
been the support in life and the refuge in death of millions of 
men of all nationalities and grades of mind, which has been 


* Christus Comprobatur, pp. 35-60. 
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witnessed to by the saints and martyrs, which has conquered 
first the Roman empire and then the barbarian who destroyed 
it, and which has brought a message of peace and good will to 
suffering humanity.” He thus affirms the results of the word 
of God on the hearts of men as an argument for the authority 
of the documents which compose it. On the other hand, 
Kuenen argues against the history of Abraham and the pa- 
triarchs “on account of the pure and elevated views that are 
found in it.’ * Surely, if there is a place for this kind of argu- 
ment it is when any hypothesis invalidates the character of 
Jesus Christ as a perfect teacher. The divinity of our Saviour 
and his absolute knowledge of all questions of fact is an axiom 
as fundamental to Christian truth as the axioms of mathematics 
are to mathematical science. There is no point on which nega- 
tive criticism, in the view of Christians, has found more em- 
barrassment than in its effect on our faith in the infallibility of 
Jesus Christ as a teacher. Thus far no satisfactory harmony 
has been established between the results of radical advanced 
criticism and Christ’s indorsement of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. This arguinent is supported as valid both by 
Bishop Ellicott and the late Canon Liddon. A single passage 
from Bishop Ellicott will illustrate the point : 

Arguments from consequences, as Dr. Liddon has impressively pointed 
out, cannot be set aside with impunity. If it be obvious that certain 
theories about the Old Testament must ultimately conflict with our 
Lord’s unerring authority, a Christian will pause before he commits 
himself to those theories. The appeal to Christ may be fruitless to those 
who have deliberately crossed the Rubicon; but in the case of the great 
majority the appeal, if wisely and perseveringly made, will rarely fail to 
suggest some hesitation, some reconsideration of theories which are trav- 
ersed by the teaching of Christ or by the inferences which immediately 
flow from it. t 


VI. Authoritative criticism requires time to consider objec- 
tions that may be raised to its conclusions. The present state 
of opinion in the Church on the question of the authorship 
and the canonicity of the books of the Bible has stood the test 
of time. Objections have been raised at different periods, but 
chiefly since the time of Astruc. This is particularly appli- 
cable to the New Testament. The late Professor Alexander, 
in his New Testament Literature, affirms that the book now 

* Christus Comprobatur, p. 79. + Ibid., p. 205. 
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called the New Testament is “the same in every language 
throughout the world.” And he further says that “ this iden- 
tity or uniformity has constantly existed for more than fourteen 
hundred years ; before as wellas since the Reformation, through 
the Middle Ages, back to the close of the fourth century.” This 
affirmation, he declares, is sustained by Rutinus, Augustine, 
and Jerome, and also by the Council of Hippo, A. D. 393, 
Carthage, 397, and Rome, 494. It was further attested by 
Athanasius, Ephraem Syrus, and other authorities. The 
doubts which arose in regard to authorship and canonicity 
Professor Alexander explains by special considerations con- 
cerning the individual books, which were local rather than 
critical. It is this test of time upon which the Church must 
insist before she accepts conclusions so directly subversive of 
her present position in regard to the Bible. The experience 
of the past clearly shows the wisdom of this requirement. 
The Tiibingen school has dominated destructive critical thought 
for many years. For more than a quarter of a century the 
reputation of a scholar was hazarded if he ventured to question 
its authority. Many surrendered their gospels, and with it their 
faith. At length, however, the Eastern monasteries yielded up 
their treasures to the eritical inquirer. The gospel of John has 
been established as the genuine production of the one to whom 
it has been assigned by the Church, and that school has practi- 
cally disappeared except for the scholarship it has evoked from 
the field of critical discussion. 

The convictions of the young scholar must often give way to 
the conclusions of later years. Young men have done noble 
work in promoting critical study. Youth is fresh and active, 
ready to discard the past, and eager for new discoveries. This 
is proper, and is a hopeful sign. It should, however, be modi- 
fied by the researches and judgments which are the product 
of time and of opportunity for further testing. An interest- 
ing illustration of the changes of opinion caused by time is 
found in the recent utterances of Professor Sayee, in the Con- 
temporary Review for November, to which allusion has already 
been made. Professor Sayce writes in reply to a paper by 

Janon Cheyne, in a previous number of the same /eview, on 
“The Archeological Stage of Old Testament Criticism.” In 
this paper the canon had coupled the name of Sayce with that 
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of Kuenen, as “ one of those to whom he owes a stimulus in that 
line of research with which his name is so intimately con- 
nected.” Ile charged, however, Professor Sayce with having 
changed his attitude toward “criticism.” Professor Sayce de- 
nies that he has changed his attitude toward criticism when 
eriticism means “ a sober and reverent examination of ancient 
documents and ancient history, based upon recognized scientific 
principles, with a due regard to what is ordinarily termed 
common sense.” The professor adds: 

The more important a belief is, the more imperatively does it invite 
criticism—not criticism that sets out with preconceived ideas and as- 
sumptions, which treats imperfect evidence as if it were perfect, or which 
builds conclusions upon theories which have yet to be proved. If this is 
what is meant by criticism I must at once plead that I have no sympathy 
with it, and I think I may honestly say that I have never had any. ButI 
suspect that a good deal of the criticism to which Canon Cheyne is alluding 
is what seems to me to be of that intemperate and illegitimate sort that I 
have just been describing; and Canon Cheyne is doubtless right in saying 
that I have of late years changed my attitude in regard to it. But that 
is because it is only of late years that I have begun to realize its true 
character, its tendencies, and its results. We have all committed follies 
in youth, and one of the few compensations which old age is supposed to 
bring usis that of growing out of them. Let it not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that fifteen years ago there was something to be said on behalf of 
the ‘‘new teaching” which cannot be said for it anylonger. . . . Letme 
briefly review some of the reasons which preclude me from offering any 
longer the same welcome to the method and conclusion of the ‘higher 
criticism ” that I was prepared to accord to them fifteen years ago. The 
pivot upon which the whole question turns is the Pentateuch, or the 
Hexateuch, as our critical friends would make it. If the Pentateuch is 
really a hodge-podge of ill-digested morsels, none of which is older than 
the age of the Jewish monarchy, while a considerable part of them is 
post-exilic, we may at once give up the contest and follow our critical 
friends whithersoever they lead us. The Christian Church will have erred 
grievously, like the Jewish Church before it; and the law which our Lord 
came to fulfill, instead of being the rock upon which the faith of Israel 
was founded, will have been the product of religious degeneracy and 
decay. 

The late Professor Delitzsch, on the other hand, modified his 
views in the direction of the higher criticism. The point we 
are considering is whether biblical criticism has reached a posi- 
tion where the Church can accept its conclusions when they 
are hostile to her accepted traditions. 

In the present state of the discussion it is fair to the most 
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advanced biblical criticism to say that it has not reached a state 
in which the Chureh can wisely or safely, in her organized 
capacity, consider its conclusions witha view to modify her 
traditional beliefs. It is conceded that these investigations 
have thrown fresh light on the study of the Scriptures, and 
have given new inspiration to the study of the languages of the 
Bible and to archeological research; but their generaliza- 
tions have not yet commanded such confidence as should pre- 
cede their acceptance by those who have not personally had 
opportunity to make investigations. 

The present writer has attempted to set forth the conditions 
that should precede action on the part of the Church, with a 
view to adopt the conclusions which have been set forth by the 
advocates of what is termed advanced scholarship. In this rapid 
presentation of a great subject the discussion can hardly be satis- 
factory, and certainly cannot be complete. It has been the aim 
of this paper to present the case dispassionately, not attempting, 
however, to conceal our own belief that the traditional, or what 
he prefers to call the historical, view still maintains its ground, 
and, so far as he can now see, will continue to do so. 

Professor Caspar René Gregory, of the University of 
Leipzig, Germany, in his leetures at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary not long since, said that we will accept whatever is absolutely 
proved on these questions. This must be the attitude of the 
Chureh. Truth is final. When eriticism shall have reached a 
position which commands the assent of the best scholarship 
within and without the Chureh her highest council may take 
up the question and in the exercise of its godly judgment make 
such modifications of her statements as truth requires, ever 
bearing in mind that there have been wise and scholarly inves- 
tigators of these problems in the past as well as in the present, 
and that the conclusions of the critics of to-morrow may set 
aside the verdict of to-day. “ Nevertheless the foundation of 
God standeth sure,” and “all Seripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
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Arr. IIl.—OUR BENEVOLENCES. 


Rarstne the benevolent collections has come to be a large 
part of the work of our itinerant preachers. In the earlier days 
of our ecclesiastical life it was not so. Then our pastors were 
practically all evangelists, and a Methodist preacher who could 
not direct a camp meeting, or a revival, or an altar service was 
not much in demand. But now to one not acquainted with our 
methods of work an Annual Conference, in some respects, 
seems more like a great collection agency than an organized 
body of ministers whose supreme object is to save the lost. 
Often two thirds of the members of a Conference are not heard 
on the floor, except when reporting their missionary or other 
moneys. Some ministers spend ten, twenty, thirty, or even 
more years in effective service without uttering a word at the 
annual sessions, except when making these reports. 

In our statistical tables we use eleven columns of figures for 
ministerial support, seven columns for church property and cur- 
rent expenses, sixteen columns for our benevolences and author- 
ized collections, and four columns for church membership. But 
as one of these four is the number of deaths, and another the 
number of local preachers, we really have only two left for 
membership. There are nocolumns to show what became of 
the probationers of the preceding year, to register the annual 
increase or decrease in membership, or to give the number of 
conversions during the year. Measured by our form of statis- 
tics, a large part of the pastor’s work is in the interest of our 
benevolent enterprises. 

Those familiar with the cares and anxieties of our pastors fur- 
ther know that many of them—such as are usually counted suc- 
cessful—begin early in the Conference year, and spend a great 
deal of time in planning for and raising the benevolences. 
Nearly all district meetings discuss different phases of this 
subject, especially the one held in the early part of the Con- 
ference year. If the time spent one way or another by each 
pastor in the interest of the benevolences could be reckoned 
up it would be found to constitute no small part of the Con- 
ference year. 

What has been said is not to intimate that the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church in the last quarter or half a eentury has lost 
sight of her real mission—tlie salvation of the people—but 
to prepare the way for the statement that her methods of 
work lave during these years been much changed. The time 
spent in raising money for Missions, Church Extension, Chris- 
tian Education, Sunday Schools, and the Tract cause is as legiti- 
mately employed as if spent in preaching the Gospel or visit- 
ing from house to house. Nor ean we say which of these causes, 
in proportion to the money invested, is most efficient in saving 
souls. They are all worthy the faithful and persistent effort of 
every pastor in the Church. 

Objections are sometimes made to the number of our benev- 
olent collections, and usually, as the General Conference ap- 
proaches, more or less is said about consolidating those of kin- 
dred purpose. To do this in a perfectly satisfactory manner is 
no small problem, and is one not undertaken in this discussion. 
A readjustment of our benevolences is, however, suggested, 
which will be applicable whether the causes be many or few, 
and which the writer believes gives promise of larger returns 
than the method now used. Let the Discipline declare that 
“the whole amount raised on each charge for benevolences be 
distributed to the different causes on the basis of their respee- 
tive claims.” This change is advocated for the following rea- 





sons : 
First, Beeause the original apportionments to the Confer- 
ence practically proeeed fromthe same authority, and rest with 
equal obligation upon all our pastors and churches. The gen- 
eral committees of the Missionary, Church Extension, Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Edueation Societies consist of the 
board of bishops—sixteen in number—the fourteen represent- 
atives of the General Conference districts, fourteen represent- 
atives from each board of managers for their respective com- 
mittees, and the secretaries and treasurers of each board. The 
bishops and representatives of the General Conference districts 
are members of the three committees, while the representatives 
of the boards of managers, with their respective secretaries and 
treasurers, are different for each committee. Thus two fac- 
tors out of three in each of these committees are constant, 
while only one is variable. The apportionments made to the 
Annual Conferences are therefore largely by the same author- 
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ity. Other apportionments to the Conferences are also made by 
the recognized representatives of our authorized benevolences, 
and are accepted without question. These amounts are usually 
reapportioned to the districts, and by them to the pastoral 
charges ; so that every pastor and charge in the Church is sup- 
posed to receive near the beginning of the Conference year an 
apportionment for cach benevolent enterprise, with no greater 
obligations to one than to another. 

Secondly, Because such a disciplinary provision would secure 
more concentration of effort by all recognized representatives 
of these important interests than we now have. These repre- 
sentatives are the pastors, the presiding elders, and the officials 
of the different benevolent boards. Under the present arrange- 
ment it is almost impossible to secure for a charge, or for a 
tour through a district, the services of any of our correspond- 
ing secretaries or official representatives, unless there is a 
definite understanding that all the money raised goes to the 
particular board that official represents; and neither he nor 
the board he represents feels he has doue his cause any good 
unless he carries the collection considerably beyond the amount 
regularly and authoritatively apportioned the charge. If the 
apportionments made by the general committees to the Confer- 
ences, then by the Conferences to the districts, and finally by 
the districts to the pastoral charges, have been fairly equitable, 
the suecess of this official help is measured largely by the 
violation of the law of equity that is supposed to prevail in the 
apportionments. The greater the violation the greater the 
sucecss, 

A just administrator, in settling an estate, will have all legiti- 
mate claims against it paid in full if possible; but if this ean- 
not be done he will see that payments are made in the ratio of 
these claims, for obligation to pay is not affected by the size of 
the claim. This law is more or less recognized in meeting our 
benevolences. Pastors and presiding elders are in some respects 
administrators of this departinent of our Chureh finances. Their 
goal usually is “all benevolent apportionments in full.” When 
this is not done many of them are anxious that each cause 
receive its due proportion of the amount collected, though they 
often fail. I[enee some pastors and presiding elders hesitate 
in seenring the services of a corresponding secretary or an 
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official representative of one of our benevolent boards, know- 
ing that in proportion to their success the law of obligation is 
violated ; for, as a rule, what is one cause’s gain is another’s 
loss. This hesitancy may not apply to the representatives of 
the Missionary Society so much as to others, because the ap- 
portionment for missions usually exceeds the total for all others. 
Many pastors think that if they get this collection out of the 
way the work is more than half done; that they can surely 
secure something for the other causes so there will be no blanks 
in their reports, and that, on the whole, the result will be fairly 
commendable, as only the missionary collection is reported in 
open Conference. 

It is quite probable that even under the present arrangement 
all our secretaries have more calls for service than they are 
able to answer; but, if their work among the churches were 
more in the interest of the benevolences as a whole, what 
would be to the interest of one cause would be to the interest 
of another, and there certainly would be more unanimity and 
concentration of effort by pastors, presiding elders, and these 
official representatives. 

Thirdly, Because such a distribution of tle receipts for 
benevolences would promise greater returns than the method 
now used. This is perhaps the most important consideration 
of all, and the best that can be done is to estimate the proba- 
bilities. When our members come into full fellowship they 
solemnly covenant to contribute of their earthly substance, ac- 
cording to their ability, for “the support of the Gospel and 
the various benevolent enterprises of the Church.” Tere are 
two channels for contributions, ministerial support and Church 
benevolences. In “ 280 of the Discipline may be found the 
following provision adopted by the General Conference of 
1880; “The amount apportioned to each pastoral charge for 
the support of the bishops shall be a pro rata claim with that 
of the pastors and presiding elders ; and no pastor or presiding 
elder shall be entitled to his allowance except to the extent to 
which the claims of the bishops are also met by the charge or 
district with which such pastor and elder are connected.” And 
in © 282 the following occurs, which was adopted in 1860: 
“Tn all cases the presiding elder shall share with the pastors in 
his district in proportion to what they have respectively re- 
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ceived.” Ini these provisions we have the identical law govern- 
ing the contributions of the Church for ministerial support that 
we are advocating for the benevolences. This law may not be 
followed in every presiding elder’s district and pastoral charge 
in the connection, but none are found to advocate its repeal, 
especially among the bishops and presiding elders. Wherever 
obeyed it has proved eminently satisfactory to ministers and lay- 
men, and because of the satisfaction given there is no question but 
that the receipts for ministerial support are considerably larger 
than they would be under the plan that now prevails for the 
benevolences. 

As arule most people prefer that kindred claims be aggre- 
gated, and generally they will pay more to cancel all these ob- 
ligations at once than to take them one at a time. Very few 
persons who pay taxes want to pay for the d:fferent funds 
separately. When achurch is to be dedicated all the expenses 
are aggregated and presented to the people asa whole. No 
one would expect to succeed if separate subscriptions were 
solicited for the different items. Many of our largest and 
most prosperous churches aggregate their expenses for the year, 
such as for pastor, presiding elder, bishops, sexton, organist, 
choir, ete. Their contributions are for all these objects taken 
together; and it would be diffienlt to prevail upon them to 
adopt the plan of making separate contributions for each cause, 
for they know how unsatisfactory, if not disastrous, the result 
would be. A very large part of our membership really prefer 
to make their regular contributions to the benevolences as they 
do for the support of the local church, with the understand- 
ing that the distribution be made to the different causes in the 
ratio of these claims upon the charge. In this way, if their 
contributions are according to ability, they strictly and con- 
sistently eomply with their full membership covenant to con- 
tribute of their earthly substance to the various benevolent 
enterprises of the Church. 

There may be serious objections to this plan for raising the 
benevolences, because it contemplates, or does not discourage, 
“omnibus collections ;”’ and, as some sce it, nothing is so dis- 
astrous as the omnibus plan. But what vehicle can carry 
more passengers than an omnibus? A good-sized one is worth 


a dozen phaetons. It does not make so much display, but it 
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has room for the people. Usually the great difficulty with 
this collection is that the amount raised is applied to but one or 
two causes, in order to make these contributions commendable, 
while other causes are put off with merely nominal amounts, if 
any at all, to avoid blanks in the reports. Jlad there been a 
law making it necessary to distribute the amount collected to 
the different causes on the basis of their respective claims, what 
a difference there would have been in the result! No greater 
boon can come to some of our benevolences than a well-regu- 
lated omnibus plan. 

It will probably be helpful in judging the effect of such a 
plan, if it be applied to the contributions of the Church for a 
single year, and the result observed. The statistics for 1895 
are not yet accessible; we therefore take those for 1894 as 
given in the General Minutes. In the following table the 
column of apportionments is graded by the million and a half for 
Missions ; the amount for Chureh Extension being one fifth ; for 
Freedinen’s Aid and Southern Education, one sixth; for other 
educational objects, one fifteenth ; for Children’s Day Fund, one 
twentieth; and for Sunday School Union, Tract, and Bible 
Societies, one thirtieth each. 
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It will be seen that the causes which gain most by such a dis- 
tribution are Church Extension, Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Edueation, Sunday School Union, Tracts; while those that 
lose are Missions and the Board of Education. This will pro- 
duce mingled emotions of satisfaction and disappointment. No 
one in sympathy with our world-wide missionary work, and the 
purpose of the great commission, wishes to see the receipts of the 
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Missionary Society curtailed ; nor does any one familiar with the 
Christlike work of the societies which are the gainers by sucha 
distribution want to see them have less than their pro rata share 
of the benevolent offerings of the Church. But, laying aside our 
special preferences, and looking at the subject from the stand- 
point of a disciple interested in the salvation of the world, would 
not the distribution of our benevolences on the pro rata plan 
give promise of greater results, even to the Missionary Society, 
than the method now used? If Emerson’s statement is true, 
that America is but another name for opportunity, then very 
much, if not everything, depends upon making the cause of 
Christ dominant here at home. If Christianity fails in Amer- 
ica, with all its advantages from location and noninterference 
by political powers, then it will fail everywhere else, unless its 
devotees are blessed with more wisdom and divine guidance 
than falls to the lot of American Christians. The task of 
saving the United States is not yet an accomplished fact. 
Foreigners are here by the hundred thousand and the million, 
and the worst of it is they have, with few exceptions, brought 
their anarchism and socialism and heathenism with them. 
These, with our own native unchristian population, must be 
more generally brought under the sway of the Gospel if we 
are to maintain our standing as a Chiistian nation. To fail 
here is to fail everywhere else. Dut, considered from the 
standpoint of missions alone, are not the additional amounts 
these home societies would receive by the pro rata plan a 
profitable investment? Most of our Sunday schools begin 
making contributions to missions nearly as soon as organized. 
The distribution of religious tracts is missionary work, pure and 
simple. The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
earries the blessings of Christian education, permeated by the 
spirit and enforced by the example of the missionary of the 
cross, to nearly half a million of our own Church members, and 
the returns to the missionary treasury, though meager at first, 
will be largely augmented as the years go by. Many there are 
who believe that the shortest and surest way to do our part in 
the evangelization of Africa is through the agency of this 
Society. The Church Extension Board is so much of a mis- 
sionary organization that the Missionary Society could almost 
afford to operate the entire plant for the returns that would 
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thus be brought into its own treasury. Thousands of prosperous 
churches to-day owe their very existence to the help afforded by 
Church Extension, and their missionary contributions form no 
insignificant part of the Missionary Society's receipts. The 
Board of Church Extension has, in round numbers, aided ten 
thousand churches; and an average annual missionary contri- 
bution of only twenty-five dollars each would bring into the 
treasury of the Missionary Society the neat sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Taken altogether, it is fairly prob- 
able that the Missionary Society would really gain, rather than 
lose, by a distribution of the benevolent contributions of the 
Church on the basis of apportionments. 

The last column in the preceding table gives the line that 
would have been reached by our different benevolent enter- 
prises in 1894 had they come as near reaching their full 
apportionment as the Missionary Society did in reaching the 
million and a half line. It is, of course, impossible to prove 
that this would have been done, even under the pro rata plan 
for distribution; but when we consider how successful such a 
plan has proven to be, wherever faithfully tried, and that it 
would have taken less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to have reached that line for all causes, there is noth- 
ing extravagant in the belief that, with the expenditure of no 
greater amount of energy than was used, such results would 


have been attained. 
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Arr. IV.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


So said Juliet, and yet there is very much in a name. The 
smell of the rose might be the same, but the identification of 
the flower would to some extent depend upon the name. How- 
ever it may be with flowers, a name is very important to men 
and to human institutions. The name borne by an individual 
may have value not only for social but also for legal reasons. 
The same thing is true as to a religious denomination, for a 
Chureh is an individual among Churches, and as a body corpo- 
rate its name has importance not only as expressive of distine- 
tion, but also as indicative of its object and its sphere. It has 
also a legal value which may determine its right to exist in 
certain places and under some circumstances, while its claim 
upon funds and real estate may depend upon the appellation 
by which it is legally known. A study of the title of our own 
Church is, therefore, of more than passing interest. 

In 1770 the Methodist work in this country was classified in 
the English Minutes under the name “ America.” This was 
its first designation. In 1784, when Mr. Wesley was making 
arrangements for the reorganization of American Methodism, 
he prepared a service book which he entitled “The Sunday 
Service of the Methodists in North America.” By this he 
meant, as he remarks in his circular letter, the “provinces of 
North America” which had been “totally disjoined from the 
mother country and erected into independent States,” meaning, 
in other words, the United States of America. This is clearly 
shown by the fact that in the second edition of the Sunday 
Service, printed in 1786, he struck out “ North America” and 
inserted “the United States of America.” From this and 
from other evidences it is plain that Wesley intended the re- 
organization simply for the United States of America, 

The important question is, What title did the American 
Methodists themselves take, and what did they understand 
their Church to be. The Minutes of the organizing Conference 
of 1784 are not extant, at least as far as is now known, and there- 
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fore we are compelled to depend upon other sources of infor- 
mation. Asbury in his “Journal” of that date merely says, 
“Tt was agreed to form ourselves into an Episcopal Church.” 
Bishop Whatcoat at a later date said, “ We agreed to form a 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” Thomas Ware relates that he 
thinks John Dickins suggested the title, and also says that Dr. 
Coke was in favor of taking that name. In the certificate 
which Bishop Coke gave Bishop Asbury he calls the denomi- 
nation “The Methodist Episcopal Church in America;” but 
it is evident that America meant the United States of America. 
The same title appears in the first Discipline published after 
the organization of the new denomination, and so the same 
name appears in many of the Annual Minutes. From 1804 the 
title-page of the Discipline contains simply, “The Methodist 
Episcopal Church;” but this was merely an abbreviation, was 
the work of the editor, and therefore did not have the legal 
value which would attach to an act of a legislative or judicial 
body passing specifically upon the exact wording of the title. 
As early as 1789, when an address was presented to the first 
President, George Washington, the paper was signed by 
Bishops Coke and Asbury “in behalf of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America.” This was an 
occasion when legal accuracy was important, and consequently 
the full title was given. Washington’s written reply, which he 
read, was addressed “to the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America,” showing an effort 
on his part also to give the correct name of the denomination. 
The “Journal” of the first delegated General Conference, 
which met in 1812, opens with the words, “The delegated 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” The same full title appears in 
other General Conference Journals. In the four General 
Conferences of which the late Bishop Harris was secretary he 
always opened his Conference Journal with the same title, 
“The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.” Some later secretaries have not deemed it neces- 
sary to write the full title, and probably the change has not 
been noticed. Secretaries, editors, or colloquialisms do not 
determine legal titles, and abbreviations do not change the real 
appellations. We say “The United States,” though the real 
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title of the nation is “ The United States of America.” So, 
“The Methodist Episcopal Church” is merely the colloquial 
or abbreviated form for “ The Methodist Episcopal Chureli in 
the United States of America.” But popular expressions, or 
editors and secretaries, do not finally determine the matter, as 
does a deliberate legislative enactment or a carefully drawn 
legal instrument, when the exact title is a matter of su- 
preme moment. In 1796 it became important for the denomi- 
nation to have uniform deeds, in order to secure property to 
the Church. This made it necessary to state the title of the 
body with great exactness, and so, in the “ Form of a Deed of 
Settlement,” which the General Conference drew up at that 
time, appears the full title, as, for example, in these words : 
“For the use of the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in the United States of America,” and “their General 
Jonferences in the United States of America.” When the 
“ Deed of Settlement ” was changed in 1864 to a “Form for 
Conveyance of Church Property” the General Conference 
struck out the lengthy indenture, but retained the same legal 
title, “ The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America ;” and thus it stands at the present time, and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property are deeded to the ‘“ Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureh in the United States of America.” 
Again, the General Conference of 1796 decided to create a 
fund “ for the distressed traveling preachers, for the families 
of traveling preachers, and for superannuated and worn-out 
preachers, and the widows and orphans of preachers.” This 
organization was incorporated by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, and because it received a charter it was known as 
“The Charter Fund,” or “Chartered Fund.” The charter 
recites that the fund is for persons in “ The Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh in the United States of America,” and the same 
title occurs a number of times in the body of the instrument. 
In 1832 the General Conference authorized the trustees to 
apply to the legislature of Pennsylvania for a change of thie 
name to “The Chartered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,” and the change was 
duly made. So, the legal title, by the act of the General Con- 
ference and the act of incorporation, is “The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America.” The plain 
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intention was that the Church was to be in the United States 
and was to be for the people within the bounds of the United 
States. 

But it may be said that, while such was the title and inten- 
tion in the early days, the ease is different now, since thie 
Church has work outside the United States. But having 
preaching places or missions outside the United States does 
not change the title or make the denomination anything else 
than “ The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America.” The fact is that, at the very time this title was 
settled, the work did sometimes extend beyond the bounds of 
the United States, thongh in America. Indeed, there was at 
the beginning a peculiar connection between the Methodists in 
the United States and those in the remaining British colonies 
in America. Thus there was an overflow, so to speak, into 
Canada, and some of the Hecks and Emburys who had helped 
to form the first Methodist Society in New York formed the 
tirst Methodist Society in Canada, in 1778. Then George Neal, 
a local preacher from Peunsylvania, taught school in Canada 
and formed another society in 1790. About the same time 
William Losee, an itinerant preacher from the United States, 
visited some friends in Upper Canada and made such an 
impression by his preaching that the people petitioned the 
New York Conference, requesting that Mr. Losee be sent to 
preach among them. The request was granted, and thus the 
Methodist Episcopal Church began missionary work in Canada. 
This work across the border was at first connected with the 
New York Conference, and subsequently with the Genesee, but 
in 1824 it was made an Annual Conferenee. This, however, 
did not work well on foreign soil, for at the very next General 
Conference a petition was presented from the Canada Confer- 
ence “ praying that they may be separated from tlie jurisdic- 
tion of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in the United States.” Prior to that the mission work in 
Nova Scotia and Lower Canada had been turned over to the 
English Wesleyans. 

It was now found that it was difficult to administer in Upper 
Canada. The Methodist Episcopal Chureh had not ventured 
into that section until urgently invited on the ground of neces- 
sity. But now the Church found it was not an easy or safe 
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thing to extend ecclesiastical authority beyond the nation in 
which an ecclesiasticism is located and to which it belongs; 
and the people in Canada learned that it was not a comfortable 
thing to hold ecclesiastical relations with, and to be under the 
control of,a Church located in a foreign country. The General 
Conference of 1828 considered the petition and adopted the 
following : 

Whereas, The Canada Annual Conference, situated in the province of 
Upper Canada, under a foreign government, have, in their memorial, pre- 
sented to this Conference the difficulties under which they labor in conse- 
quence of their union with a foreign ecclesiastical government, and 
setting forth their desire to be set off as a separate Church establishment ; 
and, 

“Whereas, This General Conference disclaims all right to exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction under such circumstances except by mutual 
agreement; therefore, 

Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences in General Con- 
ference assembled: 1. That the compact existing between the Canada 
Annual Conference and the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States be, and hereby is, dissolved by mutual consent, and that they are 
at liberty to form themselves into a separate Church establishment, ete. 
It will be noticed that the General Conference recognizes the 
fact that the Church was not the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Canada, but in the United States, and that in the Canadian 
estimate it was “a foreign ecclesiastical government.” In 
other words, it was the Chureh in the United States with 
missionary or temporary work outside its naturally legitimate 
jurisdiction. It will also be observed that the General Confer- 
ence disclaimed “all right to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
under such circumstances except by mutual agreement ;” that 
is to say, to exercise jurisdiction over work “under a foreign 
government.” This was an acknowledgment of the difference 
of the status of work in a foreign country, or under a foreign 
government. In such a case it existed only by tolerance, or, 
to use the language of the resolution, “ by mutual agreement.” 
It would be very different with a Conference in the United 
States. Here the Church could enforce its authority. In an- 
other resolution the same General Conference used tiie fol- 
lowing language : 

Whereas, The jurisdiction of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America has heretofore been extended over the ministers 
and members in connection with the said Church in the province of Upper 
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Canada, by mutual agreement, and by the consent and desire of our breth- 
ren in that province, etc, 

This again was a declaration that jurisdiction in a foreign coun- 
try was on a different basis from that in the United States, 
and that the Church itself was for the United States of America. 
With the independence of the Canadian Conference the denom- 
ination was literally, as well as legally, “ The Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh in the United States of America.” It was in the 
United States, and nowhere else, even in missionary jurisdic- 
tion. It went into Canada, not because it claimed any legal 
right, but because of apparent necessity, and it withdrew its 
control because it had no right to insist upon remaining when 
it was not wanted, 

In 1833 the Methodist Episcopal Church began a mission in 
Liberia. This, however, was not, strictly speaking, a foreign 
country under a foreign national government. It was rather 
acolony from the United States founded in 1822, and remained 
under the tutelage of the mother country for twenty-five 
years. It declared its independence in 1847, but this was 
fourteen years after the mission had been planted in this off- 
shoot of the United States. The next year Great Britain 
recognized Liberia as a sovereign State, but it was not until 
1861 that it was so recognized by the United States. It will 
thus be seen that when the Church extended its missionary 
operations into Liberia it was not like going into the bounds of 
a foreign nationality. It went among people of the United 
States, and so found itself with a mission there after the colony 
became independent. With the independence of the country, 
though it was not yet recognized by the United States, there 
came a desire for greater ecclesiastical power, and the Liberia 
Conference asked the General Conference of 1848 to grant it 
representation in the General Conference. This the General 
Conference refused, thus showing that it was not supposed 
that a Conference in a foreign land had any inherent right to 
representation in the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh in the United States of America. The next 
General Conference received another petition from the Liberia 
Conference asking “the appointment of a bishop for that field 
of labor,” or that the Liberia Conference become independent. 
As with the work in Canada, so even in Africa, location in 
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another country under another national government naturally 
led to a desire to be free from the control of a Church which 
was identified with a foreign government, and the report of 
the committee to which the matter was referred recognized the 
righteousness and propriety of such a claim. The report of the 
Committee on Missions, signed by Dr. Jolm P. Durbin, who 
at that time was the Secretary of the Missionary Society, 
favored independence for the following reasons : 

1. The Liberia Conference is within the limits of a foreign government, 
and composed of a people of a race wholly different from ourselves. 
Those circumstances render the application of our episcopal administra- 
tion scarcely practicable. 

2. The petitioners themselves, in the conclusion of their petition, sug- 
gest this mode of meeting their case if a missionary bishop cannot be 
provided for them. 

3. The prosperity of the republic of Liberia, compared with its pros- 
perity as a colony under the administration of the American Colonization 
Society, affords, by analogy, a good ground to conclude that the independ- 
ence, or at least the independent action and administration, of the Church 
in Liberia would be greatly conducive to its prosperity and permanency. 


This committee, therefore, held that the general superintend- 
ency was not intended for, or adapted to, work in foreign 
lands, but was designed for work within tlhe United States. 
The action which was taken by the General Conference was 
a recommendation to the bishops “that they make such 
arrangements as that one of their number shall visit Liberia 
once or oftener during the ensuing four years as they shall 
judge necessary.” This was simply a visit, not a residence, 
that was proposed. It was not understood or believed that a 
general superintendent could reside outside the United States 
and continue to have episcopal functions within the United 
States. That had been settled away back in 1787, when there 
were placed in the Minutes the following question and answer : 
“Who are the superintendents of our Church for the United 
States?” “Thomas Coke (when present in the States) and 
Francis Asbury.” 

In 1856 Liberia made further demands, and the General 
‘onference of that year again gave attention to this missionary 
field. One suggestion was that the Liberia Conference be 
organized as “ The Methodist Episcopal Church of Africa,” as 
is mentioned in the address of the bishops. The Conference, 
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however, decided upon a missionary bishop who should “ reside 
in Liberia, on the western coast of Africa, or in its vicinity, 
and have episcopal jurisdiction in Africa only.” 

| This action shows a recognition of the fact that under the 
| fundamental law of the Church no general superintendent could 
| have an episcopal residence outside the United States, and there- 
fore that it was necessary to create a missionary bishop who 
could reside in a foreign land. The resolution of the Genera] 
| Conference further stated that “the said bishop and churches 
in Africa shall still be under the supervision of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States.” This indicates that 
the foreign mission was not an integral and necessary part of 
the Church in the United States, but under its supervision; as 
though this supervisory care might not always be needed, but 


a that the time would come when the mission would or might 
“Ae become an independent Church. Having decided upon the 
ea missionary bishopric for work in foreign lands, it was then pro- 
7. posed to make it a part of the constitution of the Church, and 
Al : the following resolution was adopted : 

pe That we recommend to the several Annual Conferences to alter the 

Discipline, { 3, § 2, part 1, by adding the words, after the word ‘ super- 

oe 4 intendency,” in the fourth line, ‘‘ but may appoint a missionary bishop 
* or superintendent for any of our foreign missions, limiting his episcopal 
a jurisdiction to the same respectively.” 

oe 


This amendment was afterward adopted by the ministry in 
the Annual Conferences, and became part of the constitution 


ee is of the Chureh ; and this action shows that the general superin- 
+ " tendency was not adapted to, or intended for, work in foreign 
Toh fields, but that it was intended for the work in the United 
V. States of America. No general superintendent since the time 
42 of Bishop Coke had attempted to reside outside the United 
AL. States. In his case the American Church promptly denied 
LA his right to reside abroad and at the same time exercise the 
' functions of a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
+8 United States, and with this decision Bishop Coke acquiesced. 
~ The new amendment made the principle clearer, and fixed it 
vat in the wording of the constitution, so that it is plain that the 
ey only bishops who ean be resident in foreign lands in charge of 
A y foreign work are missionary bishops. 
NG The dignity of the missionary bishopric was upheld by the 
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General Conference of 1888, when it adopted the report upon 
the question of the missionary bishopric, which report we had 
the honor of writing. This act defines the status of the oftice 
so as to make it one of the most honorable in the gift of the 
Chureh, and the missionary bishop in his own jurisdiction an 
officer of great power. In the case of those now holding the 
position their field is an empire. All the foregoing facts show 
that the Church has always understood that the foreign work 
had a different status from that in the United States. 

This was also made prominent for a long time by the fact 
that the foreign work had no representation in the General 
Conference. None of our foreign missions had any delegates 
in the General Conference until 1868, At this Conference pro- 
visional delegates, sent by the Conferences which had been 
formed in the Southern States since the civil war, were admitted 
to seats in the General Conference. Having admitted delegates 
from what had been practically missions in the United States, 
the Conference went further, and declared the Conferences in 
foreign lands relieved of all former restrictions and to be “ en- 
dowed with all the rights, privileges, and immunities usual to 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” This having been done, the Rev. 
John T. Gracey, who was present from the India Conference, 
was adinitted as a delegate; so that he has the honor of having 
been the first representative from a foreign Conference outside 
America to sit as a delegate in a General Conference. At the 
next General Conference, in 1872, one minister appeared from 
India, one from Germany and Switzerland, and a minister and 
a layman from Liberia. 

Notwithstanding the resolution of the General Conference 
thus giving the foreign Conferences the privilege of sending 
delegates to the General Conference, the denomination still 
remained “The Methodist Episcopal Chureh in the United 
States of America.” Though this act was a great concession, 
nevertheless a distinction continued, and still continues, to be 
recognized between the status of the foreign and the status of 
the home work. Thus, General Conferences are held and can 
only be held in the United States of America. In 1796 the 
General Conference sent a communication to the British Con- 
ference from “the American General Conference,” and the 
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same General Conference put into the “ Deed of Settlement” 
for the conveyance of property, not only that the property was 
to be for the use of the denomination, but also that the use was 
to be “according to the rules and discipline which from time 
to time may be agreed upon and adopted by the ministers and 
preachers of the said Church at their General Conferences in 
the United States of America.” This shows very clearly that 
it was understood there was only one country where the Gen- 
eral Conference could be held, and that was “ the United States 
of America.” Valuable properties are held under this deed, 
and they are subject to laws made by General Conferences held 
in the United States of America. To hold the General Con- 
ference anywhere else would be as absurd as for a nation to 
transfer its capital to a distant colony or to a foreign land. 

A distinction is seen also in the nature of the permanent 
superintendency for the foreign field. The constitution de- 
cides that the resident bishop in the foreign field shall be a 
missionary bishop, while the general superintendency was in- 
tended for the United States and not for foreign countries. 
Hence, when a general superintendent goes into a foreign land 
on episcopal duty it is in the nature of a work of necessity 
eaused by an emergency for which no provision has been made. 
The foreign work of the bishops is beyond the normal inten- 
tion of their office, and, being outside their normal functions, 
at the beginning it seemed to require a special act of the Gen- 
eral Conference to direct or permit them to exercise their 
episcopal functions outside the United States. Thus, in the 
ease of Liberia the General Conference passed a resolution 
“that the General Conference recommend to the bishops that 
they make such arrangements as that one of their number shall 
visit Liberia once or oftener during the ensuing four years, as 
they shall judge necessary.” It will be noticed that even this 
was only a recommendation. If it had been a constitutional 
requirement no such action would have been needed, for then 
the general superintendents would have gone abroad and acted 
just as they did in the United States. 

A further distinction is indicated by the fact that when the 
general superintendents go to visit the work in a foreign coun- 
try their expenses are not paid out of the episcopal fund, but 
out of the missionary fund. This carries with it the implica- 
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tion that when thus engaged outside the United States they are 
not doing work that belonged necessarily and constitutionally 
to their office as general superintendents, but that they are 
doing work beyond the normal requirements of their office, and 
work that is of a foreign missionary character; and, therefore, 
the expenses are chargeable to the missionary account, while on 
the other hand their expenses in the United States are charge- 
able to the episcopal fund because their functions normally and 
constitutionally belong to the United States. In other words, 
their work in a foreign field is of the nature of emergency ac- 
tion, or a work of necessity, and beyond the real intention of 
their office. The episcopal fund is for the support of the gen- 
eral superintendents or bishops for the United States, whose 
work belongs regularly to the United States. Hence, any- 
thing done by them outside this country, being of an emer- 
gency or missionary character, is properly paid from the fund 
intended for foreign service. 

The distinction between the home and the foreign field is 
likewise seen in the fact that the salary and expenses of the 
missionary bishops are not drawn from the episcopal fund, be- 
cause that fund was not created for foreign service, but are 
paid out of the missionary fund, which is raised for the foreign 
field. Asthe missionary bishops are only for the foreign work, 
and only exercise their episcopal functions in foreign fields, 
their support comes legitimately from the latter fund. 

The distinction between the home and the foreign work is 
seen not only in the different functions of the episcopacy 
acting at home and abroad, and in the source of their support, 
but also in the restrictions placed upon certain funds of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
Thus the Chartered Fund cannot be given to the Conferences 
outside the United States. So, the Church extension fund is 
limited to this country. Indeed, a careful inquiry will show 
that a number of funds are only for the United States of 
America. On the other hand, the great missionary fund may be 
given to the Conferences outside the United States for almost 
any purpose. It is the fund that supports the missionaries and 
preachers in the foreign Conferences. It builds churches and 
schools and maintains publishing houses and other enterprises. 
All these things may be done out of this one fund when used 
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abroad, while other funds cannot be used outside the United 
States. These limitations indicate the fact that the denomina- 
tion is the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
with missionary operations in foreign Jands, and that there is a 
distinction between the two fields, though the foreign field is 
“arefully cultivated by the Church, which has lavished upon it 
large sums of money, much love, and many precious lives. 

It must appear, then, that the Methodist Episeopal Church 
was not originally intended to be an eeumenical Church, and 
that, according to the faets which have been cited, it is not an 
ecumenical Church, notwithstanding its missionary operations 
in foreign countries. This is seen by its full legal title, “ The 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America,” 
which it has placed in a number of legal documents, in its 
treatment of the work in other lands, and in the present 
marked distinction between the home and foreign field. Its 
work abroad is missionary, for the purpose of planting Chris- 
tianity according to the teachings of the Methodist Episeopal 
Church. lence, its control is only of a temporary character. 
Its object is not to spread a great ecclesiasticism until it shall 
be in all lands, and then permanently remain in all lands and 
under all national governments, but to spread the truth of 
Christ as taught by Methodism. A governmental grasp that 
will have a firm grip everywhere is not the true intention, 
though governmental control will be necessary until self-gov- 
ernment is possible. Any other purpose is a mistake, and is 
doomed to failure. The late Bishop E. O. Haven understood 
the situation when in 1878 he said: “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America cannot well cover 
and manage the interests of all who ought to be Methodists in 
the world. . . . A desire to have one gigantic Church, rather 
than a fraternity of Churches, is Hildebrandie rather than 
Christian.” 

There are many reasons why there should not be an attempt 
to have a world-wide ecclesiastical government. One reason is 
the fact that it would be practically impossible to make such a 
government truly representative and democratic. At the pres- 
ent time the one Church which pretends to be ecumenical is 
the Roman Catholic, and it does not allow popular representa- 
tion, but is a despotism with power centered in one man who 
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dwells on the Tiber. No matter what might be the desire, it 
would be practically impossible to have a truly representative 
government in a world-wide Church, for it would be impossi- 
ble to secure a room large enough to hold any fair representa- 
tion; and then, to meet this difficulty, it would be necessary to 
eut down the representation until it would cease to be truly 
representative and would become a sort of concentrated aristoc- 
racy. So, we say, the only effective ecumenical ecclesiastical 
government must be a despotism. 

There 18 another reason that would affect the work both at 
home and abroad, namely, possible political complications 
which might arise where a Church extended its rule among 
foreign nations. If difficulties should spring up between the 
United States and some other nation where was a portion of 
the Church in the United States of America, suspicion of dis- 
loyalty might be east on the adherents of the to them foreign 
Church. This, indeed, was an actual difficulty in the case of 
Janada, where prejudice existed against the ministers who 
were connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

There are some reasons why the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should not be an ecumenical Church which particularly affect 
the Chnreh at home. One is the expense of representation 
from the foreign field. In the last General Conference there 
were five hundred and four delegates, and the traveling ex- 
penses of all amounted to $32,040.30. In that General Con- 
ference were twenty-five delegates from the foreign fields, and 
the traveling expenses of tlese representatives amounted to 
$9,417.87, or a little less than one third the total expense of 
the entire membership of the Conference, while the foreign 
Conferences contributed only $404.36 to defray these expenses. 
Probably they did all they could; but that is immaterial to the 
argument. The home Chureh has to bear the burden now, and 
it may well ask what it will amount to in a few years. 

Then, another condition whieh must be considered is the 
fact that the number of delegates from abroad will steadily in- 
crease, so that in a short time they will be a more potent 
factor in the General Conference. As long as the delegates 
are missionaries sent out by the home Chureh the situation 


will not be so serious ; but what will it be when the delegates 
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shall be mainly or entirely natives of distant lands, speaking 
different tongues, trained under different systems, and owing 
allegiance to different political governments? In course of 
time the actual majority might come from abroad, but even 
a minority holding the balance of power is equivalent to « 
majority. 

There are also reasons against an ecumenical ecclesiastical 
government that affect the welfare of the foreign Conferences. 
The best interests of the foreign missions require that they 
should have home rule within the boundaries of their several 
nationalities. By being independent Churches they would 
avoid the distrust of foreign interference. Self-government 
strengthens self-respect, and this tends to give greater virility 
to the local Church. The bearing of responsibility develops 
the Church as well as the individual. This was illustrated in 
the case of the French Wesleyans. As long as they were 
under the direct control of the British Conference they had 
little prosperity, but, as soon as they were granted home rule, 
and could speak of themselves as a Chureh in and of France, 
they began to prosper. It is an interesting fact that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States broke 
away from the control of Mr. Wesley. In 1784 it agreed to 
obey Mr. Wesley in “ matters belonging to Church govern- 
ment,” but in 1787 the Conference annulled the agreement, 
and Asbury said he “ did not think it practical expediency to 
obey Mr. Wesley at three thousand miles’ distance.” If that be 
a sound principle other Methodist Episcopal Conferences 
thousands of miles away may some day deein it wise to adopt 
the same principle. Lower Canada was given up in the early 
days, and Upper Canada later asked and obtained its independ- 
ence. Liberia, prior to the General Conference of 1880, took 
steps toward a severance of its relation with the Methodist 
Episeopal Chureh in the United States, and in 1883 the Liberia 
Jonference, at a semicentennial celebration, declared that “ the 
necessity of an independent organization of Methodism” in 
Liberia was “essentially necessary to vigorous life and local 


activity.” 

In 1880 efforts were made to have certain portions of the 
fereign work organized into independent Churches. The re- 
port.on these reqnests was as follows : 
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The Committee on Missions, to whom were referred certain resolutions 
in favor of the organization of independent Methodist Episcopal Churches 
in Europe and Asia, respectfully report the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is premature to consider at this time the question of 
establishing independent Methodist Episcopal Churches in Europe and 
Asia. 

This is an admission of the legality and possible propriety of 
the independence, though at that time it was deemed prema- 
ture. 

Later, Japan appealed to the General Conference of 1888 
for autonomy, and the General Conference said : 


This General Conference will not interpose any objections to the 
Japanese Methodists declaring themselves independent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, nor will they object to their uniting themselves with 
any or all other forms of Methodism that now exist or may exist in Japan, 
the same to be done according to the general basis of union proposed. 


One of the delegates from China said if it had been known 
that this could have been done his Conference also would have 
asked for the same permission. Others probably will make 
similiar requests before many years, and it is not difficult to see 
that, whether India is thinking in that direction or not, the 
foundations are being laid for a great Methodism in that vast 
empire, and that this Methodism will govern itself. 

Even now the Discipline provides for the organization of a 
“Central Conference ” in our “foreign mission fields” which 
shall “ be composed either of all the members of those Annual 
Conferences or. missions [in said fields}, or of representatives 
from the same, elected according to such ratio as may be agreed 
upon between the constituent parties,” and to this “ Central 
Conference” extensive powers are given. This is a great 
stride toward autonomy, and a reading of the chapter on 
“Central Mission Conferences” (Discipline, { 86) will show 
that it requires very little further legislation to transform the 
Central Conference into a General Conference for the particu- 
lar country in which such Conference may be located, so that 
when the day for independence comes the foreign fields will 
possess Conference machinery similar to that of the mother 
Chureh. 

To bring about the independence of our missions in other 
lands will of course require judicious action, if it is to be 
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done safely. Some degree of home rule should be given them 
as soon as they are able to care for themselves even to a limited 
extent, and this should be developed into affiliation or complete 
independence. With missionary bishops they will have a du- 
plicate of the American organization, and when they become 
self-governing the missionary bishops can remain with them. 
Whatever may be the adjustment, it must be provided that 
the American missionaries shall always have the way open for 
their return to the work in the United States. Then provision 
should be made to continue grants of missionary money accord- 
ing to the needs of the new organizations and under condi- 
tions of an equitable character, as, for example, that the same 
doctrines shall be taught as are held by the mother Church. 
There does not seem to be any legal difficulty in the way of 
such gifts. When the Canada Conference became independ- 
ent the General Conference decided in favor of granting 
missionary money for missionary work under the direction of 
the Canada Methodist Episcopal Church. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States also aided the French 
Methodist Church in France, which never had any connection 
with the Church in this country. Even as late as 1884 the 
General Conference advised the General Missionary Commit- 
tee to make an annual grant of money to the Evangelical 
Methodist Church of France and Switzerland. 

Space does not permit a full presentation of this important 
subject. What has been given is simply suggestive. In con- 
clusion, we must content ourselves by saying that the foreign 
missions should be cared for by the home Church with the 
greatest affection while they remain under the direct control 
of our Church, but when the time comes that they are capable 
of self-government the right should be cheerfully conceded, 
and further aid should be granted according to the need of the 


new Church. 
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Arr. V.—THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


A great official, born in the time of Shepseskaf, near the 
close of the fourth dynasty, is described on his tomb as the 
“Seribe of the House of Books.” This designation, which 
occurs quite incidentally, indicates the unexpected develop- 
ment of Egyptian civilization at this remote period. The 
recovered literature from the monuments of the Old and Mid- 
dle Empires enables us to make an imperfect catalogue of 
the works which were doubtless deposited in such a library. 
Official documents would occupy the first place—registers of 
taxes and surveys of lands, deeds of gifts to temples, corre- 
spondence with feudal lords and governors of provinces, and 
all similar papers which would call for official action or recog- 
nition in the civil or military administration of the State. 
Then would follow religious work—prayers and devout poetry 
drawn from the literary treasures of the earlier dynasties, 
and even from sources which preceded the reign of Mena, 
hymns to the gods, the early chapters of the Book of the Dead, 
and other similar works, obscure and mystical, and collections 
of moral precepts. After these would be placed scientific 
treatises on medicine, mathematics, and astronomy ; and, 
finally, those romances which precede all the luxuriant and 
marvelous stories of later oriental peoples. In the midst of 
much which is verbose and obscure there are many passages of 
pronounced beauty and wisdom. 

In the Berlin Papyrus an Egyptian comforts himself as he 
contemplates death by conversing with his own soul; and the 
latter remarks—if we follow the paraphrase of M. Maspero—* ] 
say to myself every day: ‘ As is the convalescence of a sick 
person who goes to the court after his affliction ; as is the in- 
haling of the scent of a perfume ; as a seat under the protec- 
tion of an outstretched curtain; as the inhaling of the odor of 
a garden of flowers; as a seat upon the mountain of the 
Country of Intoxication ; as a road which passes over the flood 
of inundation; as a man who goes as a soldier whom nothing 
resists; as the clearing again of the sky; as a man who goes 
out to catch birds with a net and suddenly finds himself in 
an unknown district—such is death,’ ” 
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The wise sayings of Ana are justly celebrated. They are 
preserved in the Papyrus de Boulaque, which belongs probably 
to the Middle Empire. Some of the precepts are worthy of 
modern authorship. Compare the following warning against 
strange women with the words of the author of Proverbs: 
“ Beware of a woman from strange parts, whose city is not 
known. When she comes, do not look at her nor know her. 
She is the eddy in deep water, the depth of which is unknown. 
The woman whose husband is far off writes to thee every day. 
If no witness is near her she stands up and spreads out her 
net. O, fearful crime to listen to her!” But the old Egyp- 
tians had the deepest reverence for womanhood, and especially 
for motherhood. Ana exhorts his son, saying: “ Thou shalt 
never forget what thy mother has done for thee. If thou for- 
getest her, she might blame thee ; she might ‘lift up her arms 
to God, and he would hear her complaint.” The father was 
seldom represented in the tomb of the deceased, but the mother 
was usnally so represented. In later times the usual custom 
was to trace the descent on the mother’s side, and not on that 
of the father. The grandfather on the mother’s side was the 
most deeply interested in his grandson. ‘“ When he is placed 
at the head of the court of justice, then the father of his mother 
thanks God.” A young officer under the New Empire was 
received into the royal stables “ for the sake of the father of his 
mother ;” and when he went out to war he “gave his prop- 
erty into the charge of the father of his mother.” 

The instructions of Ana are in favor of industry, and the 
wise man declares that the idle shall not come to honor. Man 
should recognize the sanctity of his neighbor’s house, and 
should enter only when invited; and then he should not let 
the eye of curiosity seek to know all that was in the house, and 
should be discreetly silent as to anything he might chance to 
observe. “Speak not too much, for men are deaf to the man 
of many words; be silent, rather; then shalt thou please. 
Before all things guard thy speech, for a man’s ruin lies in his 
tongue.” One is also warned against gluttony, and is taught 
charity and respect, especially for the aged. 

The wise man also warns against drunkenness, and shows its 
evil effects. A teacher, hearing that his pupil had taken to 
strong drink, wrote sorrowfully : 
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I am told thou dost forsake books, 
Thou dost abandon thyself to pleasure, 
Thou dost wander from street to street ; 
Every evening the smell of beer, 
The smell of beer scares away men, 
It destroys thy soul. 
Then after referring to the dangers to which the drunken 
youth is exposed, and the crime to which he is being led, the 
anxious teacher and friend cries: 
O, that thou didst understand that wine is an abomination, 
And that thou wouldest abjure the shedeh drink ; 
That thou didst not set thy heart on cool drinks, 
And that thou wouldest forget the T’enreku. 


But warnings and entreaties were as vain in old Egypt as in 
modern America, and many are the scenes of drunkenness 
painted on the monuments. 

Prayer, according to Ana, was no mockery. ‘“ The sanctuary 
of the god—clamor is an abomination to him. Pray. for thyself 
with loving heart, in which the words remain hidden; that he 
nay supply thy need, hear thy words, and accept thy offering.” 
Death also comes to the young, as well as to the old. Speak- 
ing to his son, Ana says: “The messenger. comes to thee, even 
as to the old. Say not to him, ‘I am young.’ Death comes 
and takes as first offering the child from the mother’s breast, 
as well as the man who has grown old.” 

More important still are the precepts of Ptahhotep, a monarch 
or prefect of King Assa, of the fifth dynasty, as found in the 
Papyrus Prisse, of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, which 
has been called “the oldest book in the world.” The work 
was written—we might almost say published—when its author 
was one hundred and ten years of age. We may place the 
date at about B.C. 3800. Ptahhotep, “the favorite of Assa,” 
calls himself “ the royal son, firstborn, legitimate.” Yet this 
may not after all prove his royal descent, but may rather indi- 
cate his high rank at court in questions of official etiquette. 
This is the opinion of M. Philippe Virey, who has given us the 
best translation and study of his work. The nature of his 
office may be better understcod if we refer to what is known 
concerning Rekhmara, of the eighteenth dynasty, who may be 
considered his successor, though separated from him by many 
ages. Rekhmara calls himself “the favorite of the good god,” 
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or Thotmes III, and is even called “ the double of the Pharaoh.” 
The tomb of Rekhmara has furnished a series of valuable in- 
scriptions which have been published by the members of the 
“ Mission archéologique frangaise au Caire.” He sits on his 
divan, listens patiently to petitions, and dispenses justice with- 
out partiality. He repels neither small nor great, treats with 
especial tenderness the poor, the aged, and the afflicted, and 
may be always relied upon as a peacemaker. Rekhmara was 
perhaps raised to higher honors than Ptahhotep. He stood 
next the king in rank; and, in the absence of the latter, took 
his place, governing all Egypt, and being saluted in the same 
manner by the courtiers and addressed by the same titles. 

It will be profitable to pass in review the precepts of Ptah- 
hotep, following the translation of M. Philippe Virey. We 
cannot expect to meet with teachings which, in their beauty and 
ethical character, rival the prov erbs of Solomon and his literary 
school, or express the high standard of morals now prevailing. 
We recognize more eladly, therefore, the gems of primeval ages 
these old records have preserved for our day and generation. 
They give us a high appreciation of ancient pecples and what 
si have done for the human race. The most remote point 

n Egyptian history reveals man in the full possession of a 
ann with a vocabulary and grammatical apparatus requir- 
ing more than a hundred generations for its development. 
There are already works on morals and religion; there are 
priests and sacrifices, altars and temples. There stand the 
pyramids—the earliest of them—structures built of stones so 
vast that they would test the mechanical skill of the most emi- 
nent engineers of the present day, even when aided by all 
modern appliances. Colors are compounded whose freshness 
and brillianey have not yet died away; and household utensils 
and implements of industry are skillfully manufactured.  In- 
deed, there are already all the appliances of a highly organized 
civilized life. These pure moral maxims of our old sage, in 
the midst of such surroundings, have an appropriate setting. 

The moral precepts of this prefect of Assa were not writ- 
ten for the common people, but rather for the learned class. 
Like the Chinese sage, Confucius, the anthor we now study 
gathered up the wisdom of the past, and was no creator or 
announcer of new doctrines. He exhorts, “Let none make 
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innovations in the precepts of his father ; let the same precepts 
form instructions to his children.” * The struggle between 
the conservative and radical was already in progress; it is the 
struggle of to-day, and it is the struggle of all ages. It was ex- 
pected that these precepts would be taught in the schools 
and discussed by the learned. They were put into poetic form 
that the student might the more easily commit them to memory, 
and that they thus “be carried without alteration over the earth 
eternally.” There is some indication that students were subjected 
to a competitive examination as a prerequisite to their appoint- 
ment to any post of honor and responsibility. “ Let him win 
success by placing himself in the first rank.” + Knowledge is 
especially praised, and earnestly commended to the young. 
“The gates of knowledge are not closed ” are the encouraging 
words of Ptalhhotep, and Ana exhorts, “ Love letters as thy 
mother.” But learning cannot be obtained without paying the 
price of pains and labor. ‘Good words are more difficult to 
find than the emerald, for it is by slaves that that is discovered 
among the rocks of pegmatite.” One possessed of learning 
commands the respect of his fellows. Words should indeed 
be few, but thoughts abundant. To instruct the young is a 
command of the god; and wise is he who gives attention to 
instruction. 

The fact that these precepts were addressed only to the 
learned will in some measure explain the limited range of sub- 
jects. They are such precepts as would help the officer em- 
ployed in affairs of government, the father of a family, and the 
well-to-do citizen generally, to fill his place with honor; while 
they would encourage the dependent and subordinate to remain 
contented and happy in their place and lot, and not give way 
to unreasonable and sinful restiveness under that providence 
which has ordained these ranks in society. 

There is not always full consistency in the precepts of this 
old writer. We note, in this respect, that honest labor is com- 
mended; while, on the other hand, it is elsewhere declared that 
inactivity is especially honorable. Many precepts are, however, 
consistent. The extortioner is condemned in strong words; 
and the thief brings scorn, malediction, and hatred upon his 
own children, grievous distress upon his father, and sorrow upon 


* Chap. xili. +Chap. xxxvili. + Chaps. i, ii, xxxix. 
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his mother.* Faithfulness on the part of those who are in a 
low estate is earnestly enjoined ; and to superiors proper respect 
should be studiously paid. A man who has attained a high 
position in social and governmental circles should guard himself 
against flattery ; it will harm but not help. When an opinion 
is asked in the presence of a lord it should be given frankly 
and without reticence. A man should deport himself with 
especial circumspection in the presence of women.+ Love 
should be inspired, but not fear. Says Ptahhotep, “ Inspire 
not man with fear—God will fight against thee in the same 
manner ;” and again, “ Let no one inspire men with fear ; this 
is the will of God.” Everything, indeed, should be done with 
reference to God. It is he who gives the increase to the flocks 
and fields. The agriculturist gathers of his bounty, and the 
rich man is but his “steward.” { A man should learn to speak 
only that which is good. There are four arguments which may 
be used for the enforcement of good conduct: it pleases God, 
it secures a profitable position for the docile and laborious 
student, it attracts good domestics to the family, and it tends 
to long life. 

We can better estimate the value of these precepts if we study 
the exact words of the author.§ It will be recalled that he 
published his work when far advanced in years. Immediately 
following his preface he presents this picture of old age : 


ita 
5 


The progress of age changes into senility. Decay falls upon man 
and decline takes the place of youth. A vexation weighs upon him every 
day; sight fails, the ear becomes deaf; his strength dissolves without 
ceasing. The mouth is silent, speech fails him; the mind decays, remem- 
bering not the day before. The whole body suffers. That which is good 
becomes evil; taste completely disappears. Old age makes a man altogether 
miserable; the nose is stopped up, breathing no more from exhaustion. | 


* Chaps. ix, xxxvi; comp. Prov. xvii, 25. 

+ Chaps, xxxv, xxxi, xiv, xv, xviii; comp. Ecclus. ix, 9; Prov. vi, 29. Comp. also with the 
palimpsest papyrus in the Musée du Louvre, x, 9, No. 2114, eighteenth precept. 

} Chaps, vi, ix, x, vii, xii, xxvi, xxx, xxxix, xliv. . 

§ Several translations have been made by different hands. Perhaps we may be justified in 
the assumption that the most recent comes nearest to the thought of the author, since the 
translator has the advantage in possessing the results of all his predecessors in the same 
field. M. Philippe Virey, whom we bave already mentioned, and to whose introduction we 
are under obligations, has studied the Papyrus Prisse, which contains the manual of the 
maxims of Ptahhotep, most perseveringly, as he himself informs us, since 1881; and his 
translation, with introduction and notes, is published in the third volume of the new series 
of Records of the Past. We shall not go far astray if we follow this authority. 

Chap. i. Although this chapter suffers in comparison with the beautiful poetic picture 
of Eccles. xii, we must not on that account deny its realism and accuracy. 
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Great importance is very properly attached to the education 
of children. The mind of a son should be well stored with 
“the sayings of former days.” To this end paternal authority 
should be maintained, since the old Egyptians recognized the 
family as the foundation of society. The author says: 

If thou art a wise man, bring up a son who shall be pleasing to God. 
If he conforms his conduct to thy way and occupies himself with thy 
affairs as is right, do to him all the good thou canst; he is thy son, a 
person attached to thee, whom thine own self hath begotten, Separate 
not thy heart from him. ... If he conducts himself ill and transgresses 
thy wish, if he rejects all counsel, if his mouth goes according to the evil 
word, strike him on the mouth in return. Give orders without hesitation 
to those who do wrong, to him whose temper is turbulent; and he will 
not deviate from the straight path, and there will be no obstacle to inter- 
rupt the way. 


Concerning the direction, “Strike him on the mouth in 
return,” M. Virey says, “It is probable that there is here a 
sort of play upon the words,” and suggests that the meaning is, 
“Strike directly against a bad direction.” The Egyptians were 
especially fond of such play upon words—leading sometimes 
to strange etymological conceits and passages whose obscurity 
cannot be penetrated, but also giving rise to some poetical ex- 
pressions of merit and beauty—yet we now recall nothing in 
the customs of the Egyptians which would forbid a literal inter- 
pretation of the words. 

Other sentiments on the advantages of obedience in children 
are as follows: 

Twice good is the precept of our father, from whom we have issued, 
from his flesh, What he tells us, let it be fixed in our heart; to satisfy 
him greatly, let us do for him more than he has prescribed. Verily a 
good son is one of the gifts of God, a son who does better than he has 
been told. For his master he does what is satisfactory, putting himself 
with all his heart on the part of right. 

A son who attends is like a follower of Horus; he is happy after having 
attended. He becomes great, he arrives at dignity, he gives the same 
lesson to his children. * 


Ptahhotep exhorts man, if he would be wise, to labor indus- 
triously, that his household may be prosperous and happy. The 
influence of the wife and mother must have been most helpful, 
though the husband was her lord and master; she was to be 

* Chaps. xiii, xxxix. 
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provided for with a liberal land, and treated with love and 
tenderness. The motive urged for this considerate and kind 
treatment was not the highest, if we take the words literally, 
but was that her “chain” might be “pleasant.” We preter, 
however, to assign to the word “chain” another meaning, and 
one in harmony with the sweet bondage of love. 

Says the prefect-sage upon these obligations: 



























Be active during the time of thy existence, doing more than is com- 
manded. Do not spoil the time of thy activity; he is a blameworthy 
person who makes a bad use of his moments. Do not use the daily 
opportunity of increasing that which thy house possesses. Activity pro- 
duces riches, and riches do not endure when it slackens,* 

If thou art wise, look after thy house; love thy wife without alloy. 
Fill her stomach, clothe her back, these are the cares on her person; . . . it 
isa kindness which does honor to its possessor. Let her be more contented 
than any of her fellow-citizens. She -vill be attached to thee doubly, if 
her chain is pleasant. Do not repel her; grant that which pleases her; 
it is to her contentment that she appreciates thy direction. 


There is a better way than violence by which to maintain an 
influence over a wife. The husband should study to know “ to 
what she aspires, at what she aims, what she regards.” Among 
the wise admonitions of the palimpsest papyrus of the Musée 
du Louvre, x, 9, No. 2114, is found the following: “ May it not 
happen to you to maltreat your wife, whose strength is less 
than thine, but may she find in you a protector.” Deveria, 
whose translation we follow, quotes the old Sanskrit proverb, 
“Strike not a wife even with a feather.” + 

The great man should study to maintain moderation and 
calmness. His commands should not be so announced as to 
suggest the tyrant. He should avoid, on the one hand, pride 
and haughtiness, and, on the other hand, meanness of spirit. 
He should show a ready kindness to his poor neighbors. An 
inferior should avoid offensive words in the presence of a su- 
perior ; and yet he should speak the exact truth, when called 
upon to speak at all, and that without fear or favor. None 
should venture to interrupt the great man when engaged in 
business. Words should always be carefully guarded and 
chosen thoughtfully and with wisdom, more especially so when 
sitting in the council of the great. Man shonld not always 


* Chap. xi; comp. Prov. x, 4; xiii, 4. + Chaps. xxi, xxxvii. 
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speak : there is even a time to be silent. But we will again 
permit Ptahhotep himself to announce his own precepts : 

If thou art powerful, respect knowledge and calmness of language. 
Command only to direct; to be absolute is to run into evil. Let not thy 
heart be haughty, neither let it be mean. Do not let thy orders remain 
unsaid, and cause thy answers to penetrate; but speak without heat, 
assume a serious countenance. As for the vivacity of an ardent heart, 
temper it; the gentle man penetrates obstacles. 

If thou hast become great after having been little, if thou hast become 
rich after having been poor, when thou art at the head of the city know how 
not to take advantage of the fact that thou hast reached the first rank. .. . 
Thou art become only the steward of the good things of God, Put not 
behind thee the neighbor who is like unto thee; but be unto him as a 
companion. 

Surely sentiments so noble are worthy of being preserved in 
the exact words of the sage who gave them utterance. Egypt 
has something yet to say to these modern times. We do well 
to listen to these venerable voices. 

The art of listening is as important as that of speaking. A 
truly wise man is a good listener. The duty of listening 
attentively, retaining in the memory accurately, and transmit- 
ting to others fully, clearly, and exactly, is insisted upon by 
the sage of Egypt with especial emphasis. Nothing is to be 
added to the message and nothing subtracted from it; nor yet 
are the words of the message to be changed. Exact truthful- 
ness is required. The wise man will learn much from the 
conversation of others and profit from their experience ; and 
thus he will be able to make constant additions to his practical 
knowledge. On this point Ptahhotep says : 

As for the man without experience, who listens not, he effects nothing 
whatsoever. He sees knowledge in ignorance, profit in loss; he com- 
mits all kinds of error, always accordingly choosing the contrary of what 
is praiseworthy. He lives on that which is mortal, in this fashion, His 
food is evil words, whereat he is filled with astonishment.* 

If thou art a son of the guardians deputed to watch over the public 
tranquillity, execute without knowing, and speak with firmness. Substi- 
tute not, for that which the instructor has said, his intention; the great 
use words as it suits. Thy part is to transmit rather than to comment 
upon.t 


Some of the rules of social etiquette remind us of those of 
Confucius. A man should exercise especial thoughtfulness 
* Chap. xii. + Chap. xxviii. 
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when he sits with company in the house of a person more 
noble than himself. He cannot but regard what is just before 
his eyes, but he must not point at it or look at it too curiously. 
“He is a blameworthy person who departs from this rule.” 
He should not be forward to speak to the great man; but he 
should not hesitate when invited to speak. His words will 
then be acceptable and pleasing. The great man, if he has 
abundant financial resources, feels himself independent, and 
does and says what he pleases. He works or rests according 
to his own will, and not the will of another. He can do with 
appropriateness that which would be considered offensive in 
others. “As the means of existence are under the will of 
God, one cannot rebel against it.” The law of fitness is appli- 
eable to all people and all stations in social, business, and 
political life.* 

Homage is due to the great man, and we should render unto 
everyone his due. If the laborer labor for another and gather 
for him his erop, he should give a full return to the owner to 
whom he owes his subsistence. Gifts of affection are more 
valuable than the garments wherewith the body is covered. 
The great, man may extend his charities from a motive which | 
is not free from selfishness. Ptahhotep says: ; 

For that which the great man reccives from thee will enable thy house 
to live, without speaking of the maintenance thou enjoyest, which thou 
desirest to preserve; it is thereby that he extends a beneficent hand, and 
that in thy home good things are added to good things. Let thy love 
pass into the heart of those who love thee; cause those about thee to be 
loving and obedient.t 

If thou abasest thyself in obeying a superior, thy conduct is entirely 
good before God. Knowing who ought to obey and who ought to com- 





Bia mand, do not lift up thy heart against him. As thou knowest that in 
him is authority, be respectful toward him as belonging to him. Fortune 


comes only at her own good will, and her caprice only is her law.t{ 


If thou hast, as leader, to decide on the conduct of a great number of 
Rs l men, seck the most perfect manner, that thy conduct may be without 
reproach. Justice is great, invariable, and assured; it has not been dis- 
. turbed since the age of Osiris. To throw obstacles in the way of the 
: laws is to open the way before violence. i 





If thou art a leader, setting forward thy plans according to that which 
thou decidest, perform perfect actions which posterity may remember, 








* Chap. vil; comp. Prov. xxiii, 1. + Chap. xxvii. + Chap. x. 
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without letting the words prevail which multiply flattery, excite pride, 
and produce vanity. * 

The gentleman will regard the opinions of others. He will 
not display his own wisdom if another thereby may be led to 
feel too sensitively his own deficiency. Every opinion, how- 
ever poor the foundation upon which it rests, should be treated 
with consideration, and every disputant with courtesy. The 
ignorant should not be humiliated, but rather encouraged to 
subject the question under discussion to more thorough investi- 
gation. But we will permit the sage to speak again : 

If thou aimest at polished manners, call not him whom thou accostest. 
Converse with him especially in such a way as not to annoy him. Enter 
on a discussion with him only after having left him time to saturate his 
mind with the subject of the conversation, If he lets his ignorance dis- 
play itself, and if he gives thee an opportunity to disgrace him, treat him 
with courtesy, rather proceed not to drive him into a corner. . . . An- 
swer not in a crushing manner; crush him not; worry him not.t 


Very particular directions are given urging to tle display of 
calmness and evenness of temper. Bad humor is “a fatal 
malady,” and contains “all kinds of wrong.” The middle 
path is the one for man to tread, if he would be wise. The 
self-contained man has the advantage over him who gives way 
to excitement and anger. He can plead his own cause better ; 
and he also gains more readily the sympathy of those who 
hear. Anger is a species of intoxication. Itrouses to a great 
display of power for the moment, though this power is likely 
to be misdirected, but a weakness follows which tends toward 
permanency. Ly all means, then, anger should be avoided. 
If the tormentor determines to drive him to anger, the wise 
man will remain silent or quietly leave his presence. We can- 
not improve upon the following words of Ptahhotep: 

If thou findest a disputant while he is hot, and if he is superior to thee 
in ability, lower the hands, bend the back, do not get into a passion with 
him. As he will not let thee destroy his words, it is utterly wrong to 
interrupt him; that proclaims that thou art incapable of keeping thysclf 
calm when thou art contradicted. If thou then hast to do with a dis- 
putant while he is hot, imitate one who does not stir. Thou hast the 
advantage over him if thou keepest silence when he is uttering evil 
words, ‘‘ The better is he who is impassive,” say the bystanders, and thou 
art right in the opinion of the great. 


* Chaps. v, xvi. +Chap. xxxiii. Chap. ili; comp. Prov. xv, 1. 
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If thou desirest that thy conduct should be good and preserved from 
all evil, keep thyself from every attack of bad humor. It is a fatal 
malady which leads to discord, and there is no longer any existence for 
him who gives way to it. . . . It contains all kinds of wickedness, it 
embodies all kinds of wrong. When a man has established his just 
equilibrium and walks in this path, there where he makes his dwelling, 
there is no room for bad humor.* 

Be not of an irritable temper in regard to thy neighbors; better is a 
compliment to that which displeases than rudeness. It is wrong to get 
into a passion with one’s neighbors, to be no longer master of one’s words. 

If thou art annoyed at a thing, if thou art tormented by some one who 
is acting without his right, get out of his sight, and remember him no 
more when he has ceased to address thee.t 


In the study of this collection of ancient precepts, perhaps 
the oldest in the world, written more than five thousand years 
ago, we might have multiplied references to the Book of 
Proverbs ; but enough have been made to show several inter- 
esting points of contact. We must not look upon this collee- 
tion of Ptahhotep as intended to constitute a complete code 
of morals. It is rather a book of wise sayings, current in the 
time of the author, enlarged by contributions drawn from his 
own observations and experience, and referring to business 
ethics, court and social etiquette, domestic duties, and practical 
wisdom. The great body of these precepts cluster around the 
relations of superior and inferior, instructor and pupil, husband 
and wife, father and son, and friend and friend. While duties are 
enforced by reference to the relations sustained to God and the 
desire to please him, there is little special teaching on this line. 
Religious precepts, as distinguished from moral and practical, 
do not seem to have come within the range of the author's 
plan. We would better appreciate the value of these moral 
maxims if we were to compare them with those of the world’s 
wisest sages. Such a comparison will convince us that— 
especially if we consider the remote period in antiquity to 
which he belonged—Ptahhotep will not suffer if we place him 
side by side with Epictetus, Antoninus, and otheg great moral- 
ists whose works occupy an honorable place in the libraries of 
to-day. 

Several interesting questions present themselves—as the 


* Chap. xix; comp. Prov. xiv, 29; xv, 18. 
+ Chaps. xx, xxix ; comp. Prov. xvi, 32; xix, 11. 
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origin of proverbs, whether poetry may not be the natural lan- 
guage of primitive peoples, why the purest writings stand so 
near the beginnings of ancient literature—but their answers 
must be deferred. We will mention, however, a single point. 
In this work of the old prefect we learn something of the 
ground of our reasonable belief in the integrity of the writ- 
ings bequeathed to us from the ancients. The art of writing 
was thought.to have been the invention of a god who taught 
his own people the valuable secret. The letters themselves 
were held in reverence, and, at least among some nations, 
speech was deitied. The wise sayings of the fathers, which 
were perhaps thought to have come down from the golden age, 
and, henge, with probability from the gods, were especially 
reverenced. The greatest care would be taken to write them 
accurately and to remember them tenaciously. Ptahhotep ex- 
horts, “Take not away one word, and add not one ; put not one 
thing in place of another.” * Children were diligently taught 
the exact words of the precepts of the ancients. The feudal 
prince whose works we are studying gave his preeepts the poetic 
form in order to preserve them the more surely from possible 
change. Egyptian poetry, in the sublimity of its language, its 
parallelisms and antitheses, its cadences, and the ornament of a 
burden, resembles the poetry of the ancient lebrews. Written 
with the poetic rhythm, the contents of the production would be 
more easily committed to memory and more readily recalled ; 
and besides all this, if a mistake should be made, it would be 
speedily detected and the original form discovered. The text 
would be powerfully guarded against corruption. The corrup- 
tion of the text would still be possible, and might indeed fre- 
quently oceur, but the probabilities of corruption in any given 
ease would be redueed to the lowest terms. The archaic poems 
scattered through the early books of the Old Testament are 
doubtless genuine specimens of the earliest Hebrew compo- 
sition preserved in their substantial integrity. 


*Chap. xii. 
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Arr. VI.—THE “ DIVINE COMEDY.” 


An enterprising publisher once asked Victor Hugo to pre- 
pare for him a selection from his works to be issued in one 
volume. The great French writer replied with characteristic 
indignation, “* Would you ask a tourist to bring you from Cha- 
mouni a pebble as a sample of Mont Blanc?” With such a 
feeling one will greet any attempt to give an idea of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” within the narrow limits of a magazine 
article. The poem is so vast that at first approach we are 
overpowered. Only after long and earnest study can we realize 
its greatness and seize the multitudinous details comprised 
in its mighty structure. And yet, as Dean Churelh says, 
“those who know the Divina Commedia best will best know 
how hard it is to be interpreter of such a mind; but they will 
sympathize with the wish to call attention to it. They know, 
and would wish others to know also, not by hearsay, but by ex- 
perience, the power of that wonderful poem.” A book parts 
of which Ruskin has declared to be little short of the mirae- 
ulous, a book containing passages that Walter Savage Landor 
and Goethe have placed far above all other poetry, a book that 
has won the lifelong devotion of such scholars as Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, Tholuek and Schelling, Longfellow and Lowell 
—such a book must surely be worthy of study. 

The outer form which Dante gave to his poem was nothing 
new or original. Visions of journeys into the other world were 
common during the Middle Ages. The limits between the 
unseen life and ours were not so definite then as now, and the 
undiscovered country seemed very real. The mysteries, and 
the miracle plays with their three stages representing eartli, 
heaven, and hell, which were often produced in the public 
squares of Italian cities, were undoubtedly as familiar to Dante 
as the puppet shows of the Faust legend long after were to 
the boy Goethe, to whom they gave the first suggestion of 
that drama which was to sum up all the development of his 
mind and soul. As the year 1000 drew near the whole 
Christian world was expectant of the millennium foretold by 
St. John, when Satan, after being bound a thousand years, 
should be loosed, and death and hell should deliver up their 
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dead. The‘terror which then smote men’s souls ean still be 
seen in the literature and customs of the times. Human imagi- 
nation, stirred by the vision of the seer of Patmos, penetrated 
into the mysteries of the life to come, and out of the details 
given by St. John—the bottomless pit, the lake of brimstone 
and fire, the dragons and serpents, the angels and the great 
white throne—men wrought a whole system of supernatural 
worlds. These fancies and speculations were written and read 
and told, and passed into the very life of mediseval society. 
It is useless to seek for any one vision which may have served 
Dante as a model; there were a number of them, and be sim- 
ply followed the beliefs of his time in giving to his poem the 
form of a journey through hell, purgatory, and paradise. 

What differentiated him, however, from his predecessors is 
that he made his vision acarefully wrought ont allegory which, 
besides containing wonderful poetry, is also an epitome of 
the poet’s own life and of the whole medizeval world. That 
the allegory exists there can be no doubt; Dante himself dis- 
tinctly tells us so, if the letter to Can Grande della Scala be 
genuine. What the real meaning is has been the subject of 
more or less discussion. The older commentators, such as 
Boceaccio and Pietro Alighieri, make the allegory a religious 
one—“ to free men from their sins, to direct them toward the 
purgation of their souls, and to strengthen them in holiness and 
virtue,” says the latter. Later commentators, on the other 
hand, have becn more inclined to give a politico-historical 
meaning to the allegory. Both are probably right. But there 
is a personal allegory in the poem as well. Dante himself is 
the chief actor. He it is who is lost in the world of sin, whois 
repulsed from the mount of peace and consolation by the wolf, 
the panther, and thelion. Vergil, representing ez rthly wisdom, 
or reason, and Beatrice, representing divine wisdom, or illumi- 
nating grace, lead him through the darksome ways of hell and 
up over the craggy heights of purgatory to the paradise of God. 
We are told that it is necessary for him to make this journey in 
order to gain full experience of God’s purpose and to reach 
that liberty which is more precious than life itself. But when 
he has reached the heaven of the fixed stars, where he sees the 
glory of Christ surrounded by the apostles, St. Peter, with 
holy indignation at the corruption of the Church, tells him to 
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relate his vision to the world lying in sin and suffering: “ And 
thou, my son, when thou shalt return below, open thou thy 
mouth and hide not what I hide not from thee.” Not only is 
the world lying in spiritual wretchedness, but owing to the un- 
holy desire for temporal power on the part of God’s vicar 
all Italy is full of war, murder, and rapine; city is arrayed 
against city, family against family; and pity, patriotism, and 
religion seem lost forever in the endless civil strife. To change 
this state of things Dante wrote his poem. Ugo Foseolo says 
that the poet undoubtedly believed his mission to be apostolic and! 
consecrated. His was not to reform the Church alone, as Luther 
did, but the world, society, man. Vergil, as reason, was to show 
men the folly of the political suicides of the day ; Beatrice, as 
faith, was to lift their eyes to those hills whence cometh all help. 

But, after all, the allegory is not a very important part of the 
“ Divine Comedy.” The poem compels our undying admira- 
tion because it is a drama in which we see move across the 
stage the mighty forms of all lands and ages. Greece and 
Rome are there; and Dante, boldest among poets, gives us a 
living, breathing picture of his own times and country. Among 
these spirits who have left such deep footprints in the sands 
of time we see the grim figure of the poet himself—the exile 
and partisan, full of hate and indignation, yet inspired by the 
noblest ideals for Church and State, and touched by the tender- 
est sympathy for all that is sweet and good. Itis this intensely 
personal stamp that makes the “ Divine Comedy” so real; the 
throbbings of the poet’s heart, the longings of his soul, his 
words of fierce denunciation, with the sublime poetry in which 
they are embalmed, make the book unique among the world’s 
volumes. 

In order to a clear conception of Dante’s journey through 
the three supernatural kingdoms we must have some intel- 
ligent idea of his universe. His system of astronomy was that 
of Ptolemy. From any spherical substance that represents the 
earth—for Dante knew that the earth is round—cut out a sec- 
tion in the shape of an inverted cone, the apex being at the 
center; remove this carefully and place its base on the surface 
of the sphere exactly opposite the place whence it was taken. 
The cavity thus made will represent hell, and the cone purga- 
tory. Paradise comprises tle heavens of the planets and fixed 
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stars, and the crystalline heaven, all of which revolve about 
the eartl; and beyond stretches out to infinity the empyrean, 
motionless in itself but the source of all motion, where abides 
the ineffable splendor of God, surrounded by hierarchies of 
cherubim and seraphim, angels and archangels, principalities and 
powers. Hell is divided into nine circles, sloping down toward a 
yawning abyss in the center, the depth of which is measured by 
half the diameter of the earth. It is impossible to give an idea of 
the variety of these circles, each one bearing its individual stamp 
and presenting all the diversities of natural scenery that Dante 
had seen in the world above—woods and rivers, plains and 
valleys—but all shrouded in an atmosphere of darkness and 
terror. The Mount of Purgatory is situated on an island in 
the Southern Sea, and rises sheer up through the atmosphere 
which surrounds its lower portion, while at its top the earthly 
paradise basks eternally in the light of the sun, untouched by 
the atmospheric changes that affect its base. Purgatory is di- 
vided into seven terraces, which, with antepurgatory and thie 
earthly paradise, form nine divisions and thus correspond to 
the nine circles of hell and the nine heavens. Dante’s theory 
as to the origin of hell and purgatory is very naive in its 
seriousness. When Lucifer was flung out of heaven he fell head- 
long to the earth and penetrated to its center. The southern hem- 
isphere shrank in terror before his face and covered itself with 
the waters of the great deep, while out of the interior a great 
mass was thrown up and formed the mountain of purgatory. 
Scattered over the infernal circles and the purgatorial terraces 
is the infinite multitude of souls who sinned on the earth, and 
who are now punished with all the retinements of horror which 
the mind of the poet can invent. In hell the punishment is 
eternal; in purgatory it is expiatory and temporary ; in both 
it is physical and moral. The damned are not only tormented 
with fire and sword, with fever and thirst, but are filled with 
hate toward God and each other; they blaspheme the Creator 
and curse their parents and their birth. The physical punish- 
ment of the “ Divine Comedy” is founded on the Old Testa- 
ment principle of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Dante has often been accused of excessive cruelty in his con- 
ception of punishment; but he wrote according to the religious 
ideas of his times. In loading hypocrites with heavy cloaks of 
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gilded lead he undoubtedly took the idea from Frederick I, 
who was wont to clothe traitors in a similar manner and then 
burn them alive. The terrible story of Piero Doleino’s public 
torture in the streets of Novara shows to what refinements of 
cruelty Dante’s contemporaries could stoop. The poet gives a 
correspondence, literal or figurative, between a sin and its 
punishment. Thus, the licentious are forever blown about by 
a fierce wind, because on earth they had been the sport of the 
whirlwind of passion; the gluttonous lie in filth like swine ; 
schismaties are cloven asunder; murderers and tyrants are 
plunged into rivers of boiling blood ; in purgatory the proud 
are omnahed beneath heavy bendons, and the envious have their 
eyelids sewn together. One striking difference between the 
punishments of purgatory and hell is that in the former place 
the soul desires its own torment, which renders it capable of 
coming at least to peace and joy in the Lord. As hate is the 
prevailing note in hell, in purgatory love softens suffering and 
soothes pain. Not with blasphemies do souls there receive the 
recompense of their sins, but with sweet oid Latin hymns of praise 
and hope. “Salve Regina,” “Te Lucis Ante,” “Beati Pauperes 
Spiritu””—these are the sounds which greet the wanderers as 
they mount from terrace to terrace toward the summit whose 
ascent becomes more easy as they rise. 

Dante’s doctrine of the forms of the souls that inhabit these 
kingdoms coincides with that of the Church fathers. They are 
living, breathing shadows, made of some spiritual substance ; 
for their mortal bodies still lie in the grave, and only after the 
last judgment shall body and spirit be reunited. But these 
shadows have flesh and blood, and are capable of intensest 
physical suffering. It is often hard to see any essential differ- 
ence between them and the human body. In paradise the 
blessed have practically no body; they are light and stars and 
splendors which flash and corruseate in dazzling brilliancy. 
There are two kinds of devils in hell—the guardian and the 
ministering—the latter plying their functions with fiendish joy 
and diabolical faithfulness. There is here a curious mingling 
of Christianity and classic mythology. We find among these 
devils Minos, Pluto, Cerberus, and the Harpies. Some explain 
this by saying that Dante was deeply saturated with classic an- 
tiquity and could not free himself from its influence. Others, 
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perhaps more correctly, point out that the early Christian 
Church metamorphosed the gods of Greece and Rome into 
demons. This we find in Augustine and Origen; St. Paul, it 
will be remembered, says, “ The things which the Gentiles sac- 
rifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God ;” and even to 
later times the Venusberg in the Thuringian Forest, which 
plays so great a part in Wagner’s opera of Tannhiiuser, bears 
witness to the tenacity with which old Grecian divinities 
clung to medieval legends. The guardians of purgatory and 
paradise are beautiful angels, with white, or green, or golden 
wings, and faces as of flame. In purgatory their chief functions 
are to guard the entrances to the different terraces, while in 
heaven all that the poet says of them can be summed up in 
the words “light,” “ flight,” and “song.” 

Indeed, the higher we ascend the less realistie does the 
* Divine Comedy” become. Instead of the pictures which, in 
the “Inferno,” stand out with such startling vividness we have 
in “ Purgatory” beautiful descriptions, whose impressiveness 
lies rather in the purely musical and spiritual elements of poetry. 
In “ Paradise” light and musie are almost the only materials 
used by Dante. This is one reason why more people read 
“Inferno” than “ Purgatory” or “ Paradise ;” although * Purga- 
tory” is far more attractive in the pure loveliness of its poetry. 
In “ Paradise” there are so many philosophical and theological 
discussions, and such a golden haziness in descriptions almost 
entirely composed of the different effects of light, that it is not 
so interesting to the “dullard mind” in its ordinary moods. 
And yet, for the marvelous way in which these light effects are 
handled, and for the consummate art with which these arid 
discussions are wrought into sublimest poetry, “ Paradise” is 
undoubtedly the greatest of all Dante’s works. 

The action of the “ Divine Comedy” begins at Easter in the 
year 1300—“ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,” says Dante 
in the first line—that is, in the midst of the journey of his life, 
when he-was thirty-five years old. He has lost his way in a dark 
wood, and as he tries to gain a distant mountain top he is filled 
with dismay at the sight of three fierce beasts who block his way. 
As he retreats a spirit coming toward him makes itself known 
as the poet Vergil, whose “neid” has been Dante’s lifelong 
study. Vergil has been sent to his relief by Beatrice, Lucia, 
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and the blessed Virgin; and tells him that, to escape from the 
wood of error and sin, he must pass through the bitterness of 
hell and so up to the alto lume, the light of God on high. 
With renewed courage the poet signifies his willingness to un- 
dertake the lofty task, and the two wanderers make their way 
toward the portals of hell, which they reach as day begins to 
decline. It is during the first hours of twilight, as the world 
lies down to tranquil sleep, that Dante begins his weird journey 
into the undiscovered country filled with unutterable darkness 
and horror. 
Over the gate in dark letters are written these tremendous 

words : 

Through me ye go to the city of grief; 

Through me ye go to everlasting woe; 

Through me ye go to the souls that are damned. 

Justice moved my lofty Maker; Divine Power made me, 

Supreme Wisdom and Primal Love. 

Before was naught created, only 

Things eternal; and I eternal shall endure. 

Leave all hope behind, O ye who enter here. 


Passing throngh the gate beneath this dread inscription, and 
making their way across the vestibule of hell, inhabited by 
the ignoble souls of those who were neither God's enemies 
nor his friends, they reach the river Acheron, over which the 
poet is carried in a swoon. 

Hell proper begins with the second circle, and here dwell in a 
stately castle the souls of the virtuous men of ancient days, whose 
only punishment for an unbelief in Christ for which they are not 
responsible is to live always in desire without hope. Vergil 
and Dante pass through the midst of these venerable spirits, 
who speak rarely and with soft voices, and soon issue out upon 
the full fury of the infernal world. As they stand in the third 
circle and gaze upon the innumerable company of the licentious, 
blown hither and thither by a wind which roars like the sea in 
a storm, Dante’s attention is attracted to two souls who still 
cling together, although tossed about like chaff before the 
breeze. Ile calls to them and invites them to approach. 
Leaving the band where Dido is, they fly toward the wanderers, 
and while a brief hush stills the air Francesea da Rimini tells 
her sad story of love and crime, in words full of deathless 
beauty and pathos. As Dante listened, so strongly did pity 
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seize upon his heart that he fainted and fell as one that is dead. 
Midnight found the two poets standing at the foot of a tower 
on the shore of the Stygian marsh, whose sullen waters plashed 
in the inky darkness. Hours had passed since Dante fell into 
the swoon. On awakening he found himself moving forward 
and downward in the third cirele ; and saw the gluttonous beaten 
down upon by the heavily falling, rotting rain, and the misers and 
spendthrifts rolling heavy rocks against each other and cursing 
each other’s sins. And now as thie travelers peer through the 
murky air, looking for some way of crossing the putrid waters 
of the marsh, suddenly two lights flash from the top of the 
tower beside them; and soon a swift bark approaches the 
shore, and, entering in, tle wanderers are rowed across by the 
fierce-mouthed boatinan Phlegyas. 

Nearing the other shore, they see looming up vaguely the walls 
of the infernal. city of Dis, in shape like a mediseval fortress, 
surrounded by deep ditches, and with towers which gleam blood- 
red. Thousands of demons swarm on the walls and defend the 
entrance ; high up on the summit of the towers stand the three 
furies stained with blood and girdled and crowned with writh- 
ing serpents. “Let Medusa come,” they ery, “and turn him 
into stone.” And now doubt assails the heart of Vergil, and 
Dante’s courage failing, he would fain turn back; when lo, 
with earthquake and thunder roll, appears a celestial messenger, 
before whom the devils fly in terror and the gates of the city 
open, As they enter, there stretches out, as far as eye can 
reach, an immense graveyard, a sort of subterranean Pére la 
Chaise, crowded thick with tombs whose sides are red-hot and 
from whose half-open covers issue flames. In them those who 
denied the immortality of the soul must dwell through all 
eternity. Here ocenrs that memorable colloquy between Dante 
and the fierce old Ghibelline chief, Farinata degli Uberti, who 
alone after the battle of Monteaperti saved Florence from being 
razed to the ground. Tere too oceurs the touching scene when 
Cavaleante dei Cavaleanti, the father of Dante’s intimate friend 
Guido, falls back into his tomb in despair, after hearing, as he 
thinks, the confirmation of his son’s death. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth canto of the “ Inferno” we 
find the words, “ There is a place in hell called Malebolge.” To 
this place, these evil pits of hell, the poets next come after 
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many varied experiences. On leaving the city of Dis they had 
clambered down a rocky precipice over which the Phlegethon 
thundered in a mighty waterfall, forming at the bottom a river 
of boiling blood where tyrants and murderers were plunged. 
Crossing this river on the back of a centaur, they had entered a 
grewsome wood, whose gnarled trees extended to a vast sandy 
plain where flakes of flame fell as snow falls in the still air of 
Alpine mountains. As they issued from the wood of the sui- 
cides and walked along the stony margin of a stream Dante saw 
and greeted with loving words “the dear, paternal image” of 
Brunetto Latini, who in youth had taught him how men may 
make themselves eternal. Then, having descended a tremen- 
dous abyss on the back of the monster Gerione, they reached 
the ten concentric ditches, the Malebolge, where ten different 
kinds of fraud are punished. In these evil pits is more horror, 
filth, grotesqnueness, and cruelty than in all the rest of the 
“Inferno.” Passing over rocky bridges, sometimes chased 
by uneconth devils, the wanderers look down upon the wretched 
souls below—hypocrites and barterers, panderers and flatterers 
—bitten by serpents, plunged in lakes of boiling pitch, immersed 
in filth, or hewn asunder by the sword. our after hour they 
pass on throngh these scenes, stopping from time to time to 
talk with the wretches below, until finally they reach the well 
of the giants and are set down by Antzeus at the lowest point 
in hell, which is, at the same time, the center of the universe. 
In the fourteenth canto there is a passage full of mysterious 
grandeur, in which the poet allegorically describes the vicis- 
situdes of time, or, as some think, of the different forms of 
government. On Mount Ida, in the island of Crete, there stands 
the figure of an old man with his back turned toward Damietta 
and his face toward Rome. Like the figure seen by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, its head is formed of pure gold, its arms and breast are 
of silver, and the rest is of brass and iron, except the right foot, 
which is of clay. All parts but the gold are rent, and from the 
fissures tears drop down into the abyss and form the rivers 
Styx, Acheron, and Phlegethon; and, finally settling at the 
bottom, they are frozen by the intense cold generated by the six 
wings of Lucifer and form the icy lake of Cocytus. The poets 
have here reached the last stage of their journey through hell. 
As they walk over the glassy surface of the frozen lake they see 
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beneath their feet, like straws in ice or insects in amber, the 
miserable souls of traitors against relatives, friends, country, 
and benefactors. Dante’s glance here falls upon two spirits 
buried to the neck in the ice, one of whom is gnawing with 
fiendish rage the other’s head. In answer to his question he 
learns that this is Ugolino della Gherardesea, who, having been 
betrayed by Bishop Ruggieri degli Ubaldini, was shut up in the 
tower of hunger at Pisa, and there with his sons and grandsons 
starved to death. Gocthe has said that the lines containing the 
sad narrative of Ugolino belong to the highest order of com- 
position ever produced by poetic art. 


A little window in the tower, which is now named after me, the tower 
of hunger, had shown me already many moons when I fell into the evil 
sleep which tore asunder the veil of my future. . . . When I woke in the 
early hours of morning I heard my little children weeping in their sleep 
and asking for bread. Verily art thou cruel if thou grievest not, thinking 
what then my heart forbode me, and if thou weepest not now, at what 
then wilt thou ever weep? Quickly they were awake, and the hour ap- 
proached when food had been wont to be brought to us, and each one 
was sore afraid on account of his dream. I heard the door of the terrible 
tower locked below us; wherefore I looked my children in the face but 
said not a word, I did not weep; my heart was stone within me. But 
they wept and my little Anselm said, ‘Father, what ails thee? thou 
lookest so strange!” And yet I wept not, nor did I answer that whole day 
long and the night that followed, until the next sun rose upon the world. 
When a little light had entered our dolorous prison, and I saw my own 
features reflected in my children’s faces, I bit my hands for grief. And 
they, thinking I did this from desire of eating, suddenly rose and said, 
‘‘ Father, it will be far less painful for us if thou wilt eat us; thou hast 
clothed us with this flesh, do thou despoil us of it.” I calmed myself 
then, in order not to make them still more sad. That day and the next 
we remained mute. Alas, hard earth! why didst thou not then open be- 
neath me ? 

When we had come to the fourth day my Gaddo laid himself at my 
feet and cried, ‘‘O, my father, why dost thou not help me?” And 
there he died ; and just as you see me now I saw the three fall, one by 
one, between the fifth day and the sixth. And then, having become 
blind, I groped upon the face of each. Three days I called upon them 
after they were dead; and then starvation was stronger than my grief. 


First descending, and then climbing along the hairy sides of the 
prodigious body of Lucifer, the poets next leave hell and, by a 
rocky, almost perpendicular path, clamber painfully upward 
until they finally issue out into the light of heaven and see 
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once more the stars. No words but those of the poet himself 
can describe the scene as, smoke-begrimed and choked with the 
fumes of hell, they gaze upon the sky of sweet oriental sapphire 
and drink in the air that blows fresh and sweet from the south- 
ern sea sparkling beneath the first rays of the morning sun. Nor 
can we linger over that other scene, when the newly arrived 
spirits descend from the angel’s boat with the songs of the re- 
deemed on their lips; when Dante meets his old friend the 
musician Casella; and when the company listens, as the latter 
sings one of Dante’s songs, until Cato drives them with rebukes 
toward the mount they must ascend. The poets from the foot 
of the mountain clamber on hands and knees toward the 
entrance gate, which lies high above them. On the way they 
pass many souls who have put off salvation until too late or have 
died in contumacy with Holy Chureh and here must linger for 
a certain time before they enter on the work of purging away 
their sins. About three in the afternoon they meet the trouba- 
dour Sordello, from Mantua, who, after exchanging greetings 
with his countryman Vergil, tells them no ascent can be made 
during the night, and offers to lead them to a place of safety. In 
a grassy valley covered with flowers of every hue, and redolent 
with a thousand odors, they see the spirits of many famous 
princes, kings, and emperors, gathered from all parts of the 
world; the Emperor Rudolph of Austria is there, Philip of 
France and Peter of Aragon, and, sitting alone, the “king of 
simple life,’ Henry III of England. The scene which follows 
—the melancholy of the twilight hour, and the downward rush 
of the angels who come to guard the valley against the snares 
of the serpent—is one of exquisite softness and beauty. 


It was now the hour when the sailor’s heart turns longingly homeward 
and grows soft within him, on the day when he has said farewell to his 
sweet friends, and when the new pilgrim is pierced with love if he 
hears in the distance a bell which seems to mourn for the dying day, 
when I began to cease from listening and to look at one of the spirits who 
had risen and who was asking for silence with his hand. He joined and 
raised both his palms and fixed his eyes toward the east, as if he were 
saying to God, ‘‘ For naught else do I care.” ‘*Te Lucis Ante” came so 
devoutly from his lips that I was rapt in ecstasy. And then all the other 
spirits reverently followed him through the entire hymn, having their 
eyes turned to the celestial spheres. I saw that gentle band silently gaz- 
ing on high as if in expectation, pallid and humble. And then I saw come 
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out of the heavens two angels who flew toward us with flaming swords. 
Their garments were green, with the tender green of little leaves but 
lately born, and their pinions trailed behind. ‘* Both come from the lap 
of Maria,” said Sordello, ‘‘to guard this valley from the serpent who will 
not delay to come.” At which I, who knew not by what path, turned 
around and clung close to my master’s faithful side. And then Sordello 
said, ‘‘ Let us now go down into the valley among these mighty spirits 
and speak with them; grateful will it be to them to see you.” 

That night Dante dreamed that, like Ganymede in the 
Grecian fable, he was caught up to the highest heavens, and on 
awakening found that the sun was two hours high and that he 
was before the gate of purgatory. The angel who guards the 
entrance drew seven times with his sword the letter “ P” on 
the forehead of Dante, representing the seven capital sins, and 
these letters are one by one effaced as he ascends the mountain. 

In the “ Purgatory ” there are not so many dramatic events 
or picturesque details to chronicle as in the “Inferno.” From 
terrace to terrace the poets mount, passing the souls of the 
proud crushed beneath fearful weights; of the misers bound 
hands and feet, and singing “ My soul lieth in the dust ;” of the 
angry, the gluttonous, the slothful, and the licentious—all hor- 
ribly tormented, yet bearing their sufferings with patience, and 
looking forward to the day of their redemption, when the 
mountain shall tremble with joy and, amid shouts of “ Gloria in 
excelsis Deo,” they shall rise to the presence of God. Three 
days and nights are passed in this upward journey, and on the 
morning of the fourth day the poets reach the earthly paradise. 

The last six cantos of “ Purgatory” are a suecession of beau- 
tiful, mystic, and sublime scenes. The poet’s imagination, with 
an unfaltering upward flight, rises from height to height of 
poetic grandeur. No words ean describe that forest thick with 
trees, the murmur of whose leaves reminds the poet of the great 
pine forest near Ravenna; or that gentle lady who went sing- 
ing along the side of a crystal stream, gathering the purple and 
golden flowers with which her path was covered ; or, still less, 
that august procession in which the Chureh of Christ is figured. 
But here sorrow is mingled with joy in Dante’s heart. Vergil, 
his faithful friend and guide, having mitered and crowned him 
lord of himself, leaves him; and Beatrice, amid songs of “ Bene- 
dictus qui venis” and “ Manibus o date lilia plenis,” descending 
from heaven in a cloud of flowers strewn by angelic hands, adds 
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tears of remorse to his tears of sorrow as she rebukes him for his 
past waywardness. And then, while “ the ice about his heart is 
melted as the snow on mountain heights,” and he makes con- 
fession of his sins, he is plunged in the streams of Lethe and 
Eunoé, and made “ pure and disposed to ascend to the stars.” 

The ascent of paradise is a flight rather than a journey. The 
rapidity increases, and the poet is only aware of the passage 
from the moon to Mereury, from Venus to the sun, from 
Jupiter to Saturn, by the increased brillianey shining in the 
face of Beatrice, who is now his guide. In the different heavens 
he sees the spirits of great warriors, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians, and, conversing with them, clears his mind of many 
doubts over which he had long brooded. The poet’s imagina- 
tion rises to superhuman heights in his grand vision of the 
empyrean. Tle sees a vast river of light whose shores are 
clothed with flowers of unutterable beauty. From the river, 
in form of living sparks, issue the angels of God, who alight on 
the flowers of the shore and then returning sink in the liquid 
light. As Dante gazes the flowers take the form of a celestial 
rose, on whose petals are seated the spirits of the blessed of all 
ages and nations. Highest of all sits the blessed Virgin, to 
whom Dante, through Saint Bernard, addresses that prayer 
which has been called the sweetest, loftiest, and most inspired 
religious lyric ever uttered by the lips of man. In answer to 
this prayer the poet is granted a vision of the glory of God; 
and, dazzled by the splendor of this sight, his lofty imagination 
staggers, sinks, and falls, and the poem comes to an end. 

As we have already seen, history plays a very important part 
in the “ Divine Comedy.” It is the warp on which are woven 
the threads that form the fabrie of the poem. What a pageant 
is that which unrolls itself in these pages! Jostling strangely 
together we see men of all ages and races ; the gods and demi- 
gods of ancient mythology; heroes of Troy and Thebes and 
Rome; kings and princes of modern Europe, popes and 
eardinals, lords and ladies; men illustrious and men obscure 
—all mentioned with words of praise or blame, and each 
assigned his place in hell, or purgatory, or paradise. , 

Dante is an unbending theorist, and judges all history in the 
light of the twofold rule of the pope in the government of the 
world. His theory of the independence of the temporal and 
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spiritual power of Rome, which he elaborates at length in the 
* De Monarchia,” is here logically adhered to. God from the 
beginning has ordained Rome to be the seat of a double 
power. Ilere dwells the emperor of the world, who shall 
govern the nations in temporal matters and lead them to earthly 
happiness, and the pope, who shall be their spiritual ruler and 
lead them to the happiness of the world to come. Owing, 
however, to the union of the sword and the pastoral staff in 
the hands of the pope, God’s plans for the happiness of the 
race have been thwarted. Naught is left of the old glory of 
the empire ; the innocence and faith of ancient days have be- 
come as a dream that is ended. The garden of Italy is a 
wilderness; Rome sits alone as a widow among the nations. 
Pride, envy, and avarice are the sparks that set all hearts on 
fire. Dante’s heart swells with scorn as he sees these things. 
All the bitterness of his disillusionment and exile is found in 
the terrible denunciations with which the “ Divine Comedy ” 
is filled. Italy is a terra prava,; her cities are full of tyrants. 
Searcely one escapes the lash of his verse ; Padua is full of 
usurers ; Pisa is the vituperation of the nations; Dologna is the 
home of ruffians and misers. But, above all,-Dante pours out 
the vials of his wrath upon Florence, “a bellissima figlia di 
Roma,” the city dear to his heart, which las exiled him and 
denied him as her son. She was founded by demons ; she is 
full of envy, and is the nest of malice. Out of seventy-nine 
contemporaries whom he places in hell forty-three are Tuscans 
and thirty-two are Florentines. 

Where history and theory harmonize Dante’s assignment of 
rewards and punishments is just ; but his knowledge of history 
is often inaccurate. We eannot object to his placing Cleopatra 
and Semiramis in the circle of the licentious, or Copeneus 
among those who curse God, or Caiaphas and Annas among the 
hypoerites ; and we must share Dante’s views upon the right 
of the Roman power to approve the assignment of Cassius and 
Brutus to the same punishment as Judas. When we come to 
contemporaries, however, things are different. The poor hermit 
who was dragged unwillingly from his humble cell and became 
Pope Celestino V, and who afterward made the “ great refusal,” 
is treated with the most withering contempt; and for no other 
reason, apparently, than that his abdication of the papal throne 
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made way for Boniface VIII, who was Dante’s bitterest enemy 
and accomplished his exile from Florence. So, too, his savage 
hate burst forth against Filippo Argenti in the Stygian marsh, 
and caused that dastardly deed against Frate Alberigo, in 
Cocytus, which forms such a blot on his memory. But who 
can blame Dante? What life was ever so full of injustice as 
his?’ What exile more terrible? Is it any wonder that he 
judges his contemporaries through the prejudices of his own 
heart ; that sometimes tears of rage and sorrow distort his views 
of life; that everywhere he sees corruption sitting in high 
places ; that to him patriotism is dead and piety but a name / 

One thing must strike us in Dante’s treatment of history, 
and that is his impartiality. Polities and party save no man; 
with him there is neither white nor black, Guelph nor Ghibel- 
line. In hell we see side by side men of all parties—Farinata 
and Ezzelino, Fier delle Vigne and Malatesta, Ugolino and 
Ruggieri. Dante’s hand is lifted against all who sin against 
the peace of the fatherland. He himself after his exile had left 
his evil companions and formed a “ party by himself.” A 
Guelph by tradition and family ties, a Ghibelline by force of 
circumstances, he clings to neither party, but devotes himself 
with passionate energy to the ideal of a united Italy. 

History and religion are also inseparably joined in the “ Di- 
vine Comedy.” We cannot discuss the one without the other. 
There is no reason to doubt Dante’s sincere and profound faith. 
He is no heretic, but is a Catholic to the core. Te accepts the 
deepest mysteries of the Church without question; his defini- 
tions of faith to St. Peter, of hope to St. James, and of love to 
St. John are thoroughly orthodox. Yet even Martin Luther 
himself is not more fierce against the corruption of the papal court 
than he. Though he believes the papacy was ordained by God, 
still the actual occupants of the pope’s chair are the objects of 
his fiercest denunciations. He lashes and scourges their simony, 
their avarice, and their nameless vices; they are rapacious 
wolves whose sole desire is for this world’s goods. “Tow 
much treasure did Christ demand of Peter when he placed the 
keys in his possession? Surely he asked for naught but ‘Come 
after me.’” “?’Twas you, O bishops of Rome, that the evan- 


gelist had in mind when she who sits upon the waters was seen 
in dalliance with kings.” The clergy no longer study the 
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decretals; the Gospel is no longer preached ; the footsteps of St. 
Francis are not followed; and the flock of St. Dominic have 
become gluttons. This bitter feeling of Dante against the 
Church results from the same cause as his enmity to the polities 
of the times. Throughout the whole poem it is the exile that 
we see. Dante himself, as he goes through hell and purgatory, 
and on to paradise, does not become more gentle. The theolo- 
gian and penitent is always held in the background by the exile 
and patriot, ever aspiring to a political and religious ideal. 
Though Dante believes in the dogmas of the Church, he goes far 
beyond his fellow-imen in his desire for the reform of the world, 
which must be based on the reform of the Chureh. This latter 
must be founded on a return to the principles of the gospels, the 
abandonment of earthly ambitions, and the purification of the 
clergy. Dante in the “ Divine Comedy” calls upon God to 
avenge the corruption of the Church on its degenerate pastors ; 
and in this way he fulfills the mission given him from on high 
to fight against the prince of darkness, to lead the Church to 
the garden of Christ, to separate the sword of Cesar from the 
pastoral staff of St. Peter, and to hasten the triumphant reign 
of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Dante’s treatment of nature is worthy of our attention. Of 
course the modern conception of nature was not his; the times 
were too hard and stern for that. But who can doubt that, 
during those long years of exile when he traversed Italy from 
one end to the other, he studied minutely all the phases of 
nature? And may he not have found comfort in the restful- 
ness of the great pine forest of Chiasso or the peaceful valley 
of the Casentino# No country in the world could have shown 
him lovelier landscapes; and none but a lover of nature could 
have seen Italy as he saw it, and as he makes us see it—the 
roar of the cataract of Montone, the tranquil beauty of the Lago 
di Garda fed by a thousand fountains, or the little streams that 
descend from the green hills of the Casentino to the Arno. 
What astonishes us is the minuteness of his observations and 
his power of reproducing natural phenomena in thie simplest 
and yet most effective way. The homeliness of his figures 
drawn from animal life—the timid lambs as they leave the fold, 
the frogs half submerged in the pools of water—does not ob- 


scure their extreme beauty. To see and express this beauty of 
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Nature in her humblest details is the highest triumph of the 
poet’sart. The variety of light effects in the “Divine Comedy” 
is also very striking. Dante has caught the rosy flush of morn, 
the sunshine falling through a cloud upon a bank of flowers, 
the halo that wreathes the pallid moon, and the pellucid trem- 
bling of the morning star. It is certain that before Dante no 
poet had ever shown such minute observation of nature. The 
smallest details do not escape him. As we read his poem there 
rises before us the storm with its thunder and lightning and 
downpouring rain; winter with its snow, and spring with its 
flowers; sunrise and sunset; the cool morning and the melan- 
choly hour of twilight, when the heart is filled with longings 
at the sound of the vesper bells. 

It is in his art, more than in anything else, that Dante is 
great. The three requisites of the supreme poet—creative 
imagination, vigorous intellect, and sound moral purpose—lhe 
possesses in the highest degree. It is dangerous, we know, to 
use superlatives ; but it is not too much to say that no poet ever 
lived who has produced such wonderful pictures as are burnt 
in on the memory of the man who reads the “ Divine Comedy ” 
with “the spirit” and with “the understanding also.” Take 
the picture of that land of terror and gloom, with its hail 
and snow and roaring winds, with its grim and savage land- 
scapes, its forests of gnarled trees, its burning plains and 
valleys of desolation, the whole overhung with clouds of inky 
blackness, rent and made lurid by jets of red light, as by 
flickering tongues of flame; or that other picturé, as beautiful 
as this is terrible, with its soft landscapes lying in peaceful 
loveliness beneath tender skies, with its verdurous valleys and 
delightful groves, musical with the sweet singing of birds ; or 
still again that third vision, so dazzling that it hardly leaves a 
picture in the memory, but the effect of which is like that of 
heavenly melody or the impression that comes upon a man 
standing at midnight on the snowy summit of some alpine 
mountain, with face upturned to the eternal stars shining above 
him like lights of the New Jerusalem. In these pictures, as 
in the countless details which go to make them up, can be seen 
the power of Dante’s imagination. We cannot linger except 
to cast a fleeting glance at the old tailor threading his needle, 
or at lazy Belacqua embracing his knees and wearily resting 
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his head upon them; and to mention those apt metaphors taken 
from burning paper, or from light entering water, or to note 
the comparison of the vague appearance of the spirits in the 
moon to a pearl shining on a white forehead. Dante’s vigorous 
intellect also manifests itself in the symmetry of the poem, in 
the way he has made it an epitome of the science, history, 
philosophy, and theology of his times. Its moral tone is, be- 
sides, of the highest. is ideals are noble and pure, nothing 
less than the reform of the world. No other book leaves the 
reader so impressed with the reality of the spiritual realm, or 
so strong to fight against the false and mean in life. 

Indeed, what merit of the poet does Dante not possess? As 
Ruskin uses Turner to exemplify the best qualities of painting, 
so one could write a long disqnisition on poetry with the 
“Divine Comedy” as a book of illustrations. Dante’s pre- 
eminence as one of the three greatest of the world’s poets is now 
assured. And we may find in him peace and consolation in 
hours of sorrow. Longfellow, in a series of sonnets that are 
among his best, has compared the “ Divine Comedy” to a vast 
cathedral, with dim aisles and perfumed air, whose unseen 


choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 


And benedictions of the Holy Ghost. 


Into this great cathedral the laborer, “ pausing in the dust and 
heat,” comes to kneel and repeat his paternosters : 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages wateh and wait. 
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Arr. VIL—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


No matter now engaging the attention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church nearly equals in importance the question of 
her constitution. There are at present more adults in her 
membership than there were in all the colonies when the inde- 
pendence of the United States was acknowledged. The inter- 
ests of the Church are varied; its properties are vast; territo- 
rially it girdles the globe, and the attrition of its ideas is 
frequent and sometimes sharp. That the condition of the body 
should be such as to warrant the language of the bishops with 
reference to the framework of its government in their address 
to the General Conference of 1888 is scarcely less than startling. 
They said: “ Another question has arisen which is of para- 
mount importance. It has reference to what constitutes the 
organic law of the General Conference. Have we any such 
thing as a constitution? If so, what paragraphs of the Disci- 
pline are included in it?” Well might they add, “ It is 
acarcely possible to think of this as an open question ;” but 
they asserted, “ Yet it does exist.” 

The subject being thus forcibly brought to the attention of 
the General Conference, there resulted the appointment of a 
constitutional commission, consisting of three bishops, seven 
ministers, and seven laymen. The instructions given them 
were to prepare paragraphs to take the place of 4] 63, 64, in 
the chapter on the General Conference ; and, seeing the organic 
law of the Church, and especially the constitution of the Gen- 
eral Conference, needed to be accurately defined and determined, 
they were to carefully consider and report thereon; also, the 
method to be pursued in the organization of the General Con- 
ference should be precisely and explicitly stated. They were 
instructed to state of whom the General Conference shall be 
composed, “to declare what shall be the powers thereof and in 
what manner they shall be exercised, and to provide the process 
by which the constitution or any part thereof shall be amended, 
and report to the General Conference of 1892.” 

Unfortunately, under the last clause of these instructions the 
commission considered itself precluded from allowing the 
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Church to have access to their report until it was first laid be- 
fore the General Conference. ‘To study a subject so intricate 
and important as this there is needed time, and care, and quiet 
research, where choice libraries are accessible. To attempt such 
a thing amid the rush of General Conference business is sheer 
folly ; hence it was wise indeed in the Conference of 1892 to 
decline, under the circumstances, to determine the momentous 
questions involved. 

The report of the commission to the General Conference of 
1892, after what may be styled its preamble, was in four parts. 
The first was “As to the definition of ‘ The Constitution of the 
General Conference,” meaning thereby what is now in the 
Discipline and should be regarded as the constitution of the 
General Conference. The second part designated the things 
now in the Discipline which they wished to have determined 
to be “ The Organic Law of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh.” 
The third part of their report suggested an orderly collation 
and rearrangement of the matter now in the Discipline and 
which they had designated as included in Parts I and II. 
The fourth part proposed new paragraphs for the Discipline, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Constitution and Powers of the General Conference,” 
and recommended that its adoption be submitted to the restrict- 
ive rule process. 

The Conference ordered that the report should be considered 
part by part, and taking up the first part spent three days in its 
discussion. At the end of that time the Conference had 
adopted a substitute for the entire part under consideration, and 
as they were planning for a time when tle report should be 
further discussed, suddenly a motion was sprung to indefinitely 
postpone the whole matter, print it in the Church papers, and 
refer it to the next General Conference. This motion was 
adopted, and the General Conference had relieved itself of an 
incubus. The substitute by Dr. Goucher, which had been ac- 
cepted and adopted instead of the first part as presented by the 
committee, of course went over with the remainder of the re- 
port under the indefinite postponement of the whole matter. 
With all respect for the honored author of the substitute, it is 
now seen clearly that it is well that it was not finally adopted. 
This summary disposition of so great a report was scarcely 
short of a fiasco ; nevertheless, the action had the great advan- 
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tage of saving the Church from precipitate action on funda- 
mental matters and gave her a quadrennium for the discussion 
of the subject and for the maturing of a better result than was 
then possible. 

This famous report had many excellences that undoubtedly 
will be of great service in the formulating of the document 
which will finally, and we hope soon, be adopted. So great is 
our respect for the distinguished men of that commission that 
it is with utmost hesitation we criticise adversely their report. 
Gat we are compelled to submit that every one of the four 
parts is, in our opinion, seriously at fault, either by embracing 
too much or too little. 

The first part had unsupported historical statements, an 
ambiguous definition of a constitution, and, above all, a con- 
tradictory statement of what is now the constitution of the 
General Conference. 

The second part, “ As to the Organic Law of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh,” is so brief that it can be given in full. It 
reads, “ The organic law of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in- 
cludes and is limited to the Articles of Religion, the General 
Rules of the United Societies, and that which we have already 
defined as the constitution of the General Conference.” Is 
not this seriously defective in that it does not define the funda- 
mental framework of the polity of the Chureh, nor mention the 
naine of the organization, its terms of membership, or its offi- 
cers! Neither is the doctrinal basis there givén true to Meth- 
odist history, relating to “ our present existing and established 
standards of doctrine.” 

The proposed new constitution of the General Conference, 
notwithstanding some new provisions of great value, altogether 
fails to provide the necessary readjustment of our confessedly 
defective plan for lay delegation. The Quarterly Conference, 
instead of the entire adult membership, would continue to elect 
the members of the Lay Electoral Conference ; the Lay Con- 
ference would still be compelled to meet at the seat of the Min- 
isterial Conference, and at the same time; the inequality, in 
number of representatives, between ministers and laymen would 
continue ; division into two houses, even though it should be 
obviously desirable, would be impossible ; and the inherent rights 
of the respective orders would continue in a promiscuous jumble. 
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Its provision that no change shall be made in the Discipline 
without the concurrent vote of the ministers and laymen is 
good ; but its provision for a separate vote *‘ on any other ques- 
tion” should add that to adopt a measure on a separate vote 
there should be the same proportionate vote in each order as 
would have been necessary to its adoption in the undivided 
house. Humiliating experience has shown the Church the im- 
perative need of efficient safeguards against hasty legislation. 
That this single provision in that direction will be adequate to 
meet the demands of the case is more than doubted. Further- 
more, this proposed constitution of the General Conference 
does not, in the light of current discussions, sufficiently define 
the qualifications of its members. But, in addition to its de- 
fects, it proposes to add some dangerous provisions. It says: 
“The General Conference shall possess supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers for the government of the 
Church, subject to the provisions of this constitution and under 
the following limitations and restrictions.” Then follow the 
restrictive rules. But, under this provision, what body shall 
judicially interpret “the provisions of this constitution,” or 
whether a proposed measure is in violation of the restrictive 
rules? The General Conference only. This would practi- 
cally prevent the possibility of stability in any part of the con- 
stitution, seeing tle General Conference could by a simple 
majority vote make perforce constitutional the most unconsti- 
tutional decisions, seeing its last judicial decision would of 
necessity be the law of the Church. “The king can do no 
wrong.” It can never be other than dangerous to allow any 
body of men to pass judicially on their own legislative acts. 
Where the legislature is a delegated body, acting under the 
provisions of a written constitution, beyond doubt the judicial 
funetion should not be placed in its hands. The disciplinary 
language granting to the General Conference “ full power to 
make rules and regulations for our Church” has, especially 
since 1844, been construed to mean practical ecelesiastical om- 
nipotence ; and we have seen, in not a few instances, its deplor- 
able results. As a matter of fact, there has not been from the 
beginning anything in the Discipline to prevent the organiza- 
tion of a court with jurisdiction over the acts of the General 
Conference. But the proposed constitution would explicitly 
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write into our fundamental law an express prohibition of any 
such court, and perpetuate a dangerous concentration of author- 
ity. Rather, when we get a definite constitution, let it so ex- 
pand our judicial system as to provide a court competent to 
protect the Chureh from the dangers threatened by cyclones 
certain in a large legislative body. For these and other reasons, 
notwithstanding the valuable traits already admitted, it is not 
necessary to be altogether disconsolate over the practical demise 
of the commission's report. 

This review of recent history emphasizes the questions raised 
in the episcopal address of 1888; and, because they have not 
been widely studied among us, there is a lamentable lack of in- 
telligence concerning them. It is confusing to confound the 
constitution of the Methodist Episeopal Church with the con- 
stitution of the General Conference of that Church. The two 
ean never, by clear thinking, be considered as identical. In- 
deed, there should never be a separate constitution of the Gen- 
eral Conference any more than there is a separate constitution 
of the United States Congress. The organic law of the Church 
should provide for the General Conference and specify its or- 
ganization and powers, even as it would provide for annual, 
judicial, and other Conferences and Church organizations. 

But what of the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? Did we ever have one? Some say our fathers were 
so absorbed in soul-winning that they never gave thought to 
such things as constitutions. They err who so affirm. It is 
well known that when, at the close of our Revolutionary War, 
Mr. Wesley was preparing the habiliments for “ the few sheep 
in the wilderness,” over whom he had exercised the office of 
shepherd, but whom he now desired should be constituted an 
independent Church, he took the Liturgy of the Chureh of Eng- 
land and revised it, calling that revision The Sunday Service. 
He also took the Thirty-nine Articles of that Church and, by 
free excisions, carefully eliminated obnoxious or questionable 
doctrines, reducing their matter fully two thirds and their num- 
ber to twenty-four. This Sunday Service, the Articles of Re- 
ligion, and the Psalms and Hymns for the new Church were 
printed in London in 1784, and were brought over in sheets by 
Dr. Coke, when he came with letters of authority to organize 
the new Methodism in the new nation west of the Atlantic. 
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The preachers were called together in convention at Baltimore. 
Sixty-one, out of the total of eighty-three, attended. As Mr. 
Wesley’s representative Dr. Coke took the chair, and read the 
terse and comprehensive letter of Wesley, in which he stated 
the grounds of his action and of his advice to the American 
preachers. Sherman, in his J/istory of the Discipline, well 
says of this gathering ; * 

It was a convention assembled for the purpose of organizing the Church 
and establishing a constitution for the government of the body, without 
any expectation of its recurrence. The Discipline provided in 1784 was 
designed to serve as a constitution, to be supplemented by such statutory 
provisions from time to time as the Conferences might find necessary. 


This body of — accepted Mr. Wesley’s Sunday Service, 
the Articles of Religion, and the Psalms and Ilymns. They 
also accepted his advice as to organizing an Episcopal Chureh. 
But, although Coke and Asbury had both been appointed su- 
perintendents by him, the fledgling Church led by Asbury 
would not accept them as such until elected to the office by 
their own convention. They then took the Large Minutes— 
the Discipline of the English Methodists—and, omitting or 
adding at will, made such “changes as would in their opinion 
adapt them to the work in this country. The results of this 

eareful labor were at once published and bound up with the 
sheets already mentioned as having been printed in London and 
brought over by Mr. Coke.t 

In this book, the first edition of the Discipline, we find on 
page 3 the following questions and answers : 

Q. 3.—As the ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs of these United States 
have passed through a very considerable change by the Revolution, what 
plan of Church government shall we hereafter pursue ? 

A.—We will form ourselves into an Episcopal Church under the direc- 
tion of superintendents, elders, deacons, and helpers, according to the 
forms of ordination annexed to our liturgy, and the form of discipline set 
forth in these Minutes, 

* Third edition, p. 27. 

+As we prepare this paper we have before us a copy of this foundation publication of our 
Church. It has a separate title-page for each division. The one for this part of the volume 
is as follows: Minutes of Several Conversations between the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., 
the Rev. Francis Asbury, and Others, at a Conference begun in Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland, on Monday, the 27th of December, in the year 1784. Composing a Form 
of Discipline for the Ministers, Preachers, and other Members of the Methodist Episco- 


pal Church in America. Philadelphia: Printed by Charles Cist in Arch Street, the 
Corner of Fourth Street. M,DCC,LXXXV. 
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The second edition of the Discipline was printed in London 
in 1786, in connection with The Sunday Service of the Metho- 
dists in North America. The separate heading of the Disei- 
pline occupies but a small space at the head of the page on 
which the “ Minutes” begin. It is of considerable significance 
in this diseussion, sceing it runs as follows: “ The General 
Minutes of the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America, forming the Constitution of the said Chureh.” 
Question 3 and answer, as they appeared in the first edition, 
remain unchanged. 

The third edition, that for 1787,* was printed by W. Ross, 
in Broad Street, New York, and is greatly changed. The title- 
page assures us that the “Form of Discipline” has been “ ar- 





ranged under proper heads, and methodized in a more accept- 
able and easy manner.” It is in thirty-one sections, and in the 
sections retains the question-and-answer form, the questions of 
each section being numbered separately. As to this “ method- 
izing,” by reference to Asbury’s Journal (November, 1785) it 
appears that Asbury, and probably Jolin Dickins, arranged 
“the subject matter thereof under their proper heads, divisions, 
and sections.” In order to confer with Coke, and more espe- 
cially to get the consent of the District Conferences, seeing 
there were many and important changes, this new arrangement 
did not appear till 1787. As bearing on the present matter, 
Section IIT, “On the Nature and Constitution of our Church,” 
is the most important. In the editions of 1787, 1788, 1789, 
1790, and 1791 this section remained unchanged, and was as 
follows : 

We are thoroughly convinced that the Church of England, to which we 
have been united, is deficient in several of the most important parts of 
Christian discipline ; and that (a few ministers and members excepted) it 
has lost the life and power of religion. We are not ignorant of the spirit 
and designs it has ever discovered in Europe, of rising to preeminence 
and worldly dignities by virtue of a national establishment, and by the 
most servile devotion to the will of temporal governors; and we fear the 
same spirit will lead the same Church in these United States (though 
altered in its name) to similar designs and attempts, if the number and 
strength of its members will ever afford a probability of success; and, 
particularly, to obtain a national establishment, which we cordially abhor 
as the great bane of truth and holiness, and a great impediment to the 
progress of vital Christianity. 


* An original copy of which is before us as we write. 
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For these reasons we have thought it our duty to form ourselves into an 
independent Church. And as the most excellent mode of Church govern- 
ment, according to our maturest judgment, is that of a@ moderate Episco- 
pacy; and as we are persuaded that the uninterrupted succession of Bishops 
Srom the Apostles can be proven neither from Scripture nor antiquity; we 
therefore have constituted ourselves into an Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Bishops, Eiders, Deacons, and Preachers, according to the 
forms of ordination annexed to our prayer book, and the regulations laid 
down in this form of discipline. 


Evidently the men who organized the Chureh did think of 
such a thing as a constitution. The title to the second edition 
of the Discipline, and the celebrated third section in the next 
five editions, show that they did. Whatever we may think of 
the completeness or deficiency of their organizing work— 
whether it was wise or unwise for them to inabede the entire 
Discipline in the constitution, and not to have named therein 
the doctrinal basis of the denomination, or even the spiritual 
and practical basis as found in the General Rules—still, on a 
few points they were unmistakably clear. First, the organiza- 
tion was to be an independent Church; secondly, that Church 
was to be episcopal in government, and under the direction of 
the ministry; thirdly, the episcopacy of that Chureh was to be 
“a moderate episcopacy,” “elective,” and “amenable to the 
body of the ministry and preachers;” and, fourth, the plan of 
the episcopacy of that Chureh was to be unteutinen’ as against 
the diocesan, which they so well knew in England and in Rome. 
In their own language, the incumbents of the episcopal office 
were to be bishops of “the Methodist Connection in America.” 
It is significant that these very items were a quarter of a cen- 
tury later embedded in the third restrictive rule. Beyond 
the foregoing the practical work of the Chureh in spreading 
seriptural holiness oceupied nearly all the thought of that or- 
ganizing Conference. But as they were to meet yearly, they 
no doubt intended to remedy any defects that became apparent ; 
and to a considerable extent they did. 

Singularly enough, Section III, “On the Nature and Con- 
stitution of our Chureh,” retained its place in the Discipline 
only until the meeting of the first General Conference, in 1792. 
Speaking of this Conference, Sherman says, “ The sections on 
the Constitution and on the Origin of the Episcopacy were 
condensed into that on the Origin of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church.” * The new statement fell very far below the strength 
and explicitness of the sections which it supplanted ; indeed, it 
was exceeding tame and a sorry apology for independent exist- 
ence. But, lame as it was, this “ condensation” remained un- 
changed for aneven century. In 1892, the General Conference 
being dissatisfied with the century-old statement, and not think- 
ing it necessary to even inspect the form of words that should 
take its place, instructed its committee on the revision of dis- 
cipline to rewrite and improve this chapter of origins. It was 
ably and even beautifully done—but shades of the 1784 fathers! 
What liberties to take with their Declaration of Independence 
and the king-bolt of their “ constitution !” 

This was not the only section that, being of constitutional 
force and effect, was diluted, diffused, and practically destroyed. 
The General Conferences of 1796, 1800, and 1804 left us no 
reminder that they took any thought of constitutional matters. 
Whatever we may think of the wisdom of some of the changes 
made in those days, they were all legal. The itinerant minister 
had practically created the Church. They had not waited to 
be called, but they “ went everywhere preaching the word,” 
and the Lord daily added “ those that were being saved.” 

Jonsequently, this ministry organized or constituted the 
Chureh and her institutions, made and unmade doctrine, 
terms of membership, and what not. Later, this same body of 
men developed her Book Concern, her colleges and schools, 
and led the growing Church to the great place which she held 
and still holds among the communions of Christendom. The 
courage, aggressiveness, and spiritual force of this body of 
ministers has never been surpassed since the apostolic days. 
Henee, as the Church was episcopal, with a big “ E” in italies, 
it was directed, with a big “ D,” by the preachers. Until-1800 
every traveling preacher, whether ordained or not, had a seat 
in that body which made and unmade constitutions at will. 
In 1800 the order was taken that thereafter only those who 
had traveled four years should be eligible to seats in the 
Conference, and in 1804 it was again changed so as to limit 
membership to those who were in full membership and had 
traveled four years after being admitted to the Annual Con- 
ference. In 1808 the last of these mass-meeting General 


* History of the Discipline, p. 30. 
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Jonferences was held. Again the larger body consented to be 
reduced, and said that thereafter the General Conference 
should be a delegated body, consisting of one in five of the 
members of the Annual Conference. However, before letting 
go of any of their authority they chose to fix ‘ perpetually” 
the time of meeting (and the same word was probably intended 
to qualify all the other provisions), the membership, the 
quorum, and the presidency of the General Conference, and 
also to restrain the future Conferences in six particulars. 
Outside of these provisions and restrictions they clothed this 
new governing body with unlimited authority ‘“ to make rules 
and regulations for our Churel.” Change in the reserve items 
could only be made by the Annual Conferences. Over them 
they retained absolute authority, seeing only they could initiate 
action to change; and even then it should be favored by all, or it 
could not pass. In 1832 the Annual Conferences released their 
grip, and the General Conference was permitted to share the 
right to initiate changes ; and, instead of all the Annual Confer- 
ences, only three fourths of the aggregate membership present 
and voting were necessary to initiate or complete the suspension 
or change of a restrictive rule. This important change made the 
individual member of the Conference the voting unit, not the 
Conference, as it had been up to that time. That made the 
Annual Conference sessions, so far as constitutional questions 
are concerned, mere polling places, with no power to deprive 
any member of the Conference of the right to record his vote 
on any proposed change of a restrictive rule that may have 
been recommended by a two-thirds vote of the General Con- 
ference. In 1872 the most remarkable surrender of power was 
made by the Annual Conferences, when lay delegates were in- 
troduced into the General Conference; and by the separate 
vote arrangement they were given practically equal power with 
that of the ministry. Moreover, this was done indiscriminately, 
that is, in reference to all matters doctrinal and spiritual, to 
ministerial character, and everything that might come before 
the General Conference. Thus, little by little, for a hundred 
years the accent that at first was so strong on tue “ episcopal ” 
in our name has been toned down, till it would seem as if long 
before another century it might be necessary to change our 
name to the “Methodist Congregational Church,” though there, 
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; alas! “the nobles,” with no toneh of the heartaches and saeri- 
tices of a Methodist preacher, might exercise a tyranny such 
as could hardly be possible even at the hands of a “ King 
George” style of bishop or presiding elder. The trend of the 





p century has been toward denuding the Annual Conferences of 
HH their power, and toward centralizing everything in the General 
/ Conference. 

The new constitution ought to change both aspects of the 
ii case. First, it should greatly increase the responsibilities of the 
ie Annual Conferences; and, secondly, it should relieve the 
efi General Conference of those things which experience has 
itt shown to disturb its legislative poise. There is no more 
' striking illustration of the tendency to General Conference 
. fi centralization than is seen in the contention that the General 
pe Conference can change at its pleasure its own constitution. It 





| is against reason that a delegated body should have such power 
: ‘ over the constituting provisions that have been given it by 
its maker. This is still more true when the maker provides 
that those provisions shall operate “perpetually.” It is evi- 
dent that no grant of authority “to make rules and regulations 
for our Chureh” ean authorize a General Conference to 
change the law of its own existence, or even to vote at all on 





W such a charge unless specific authority to do so has been given. 
fi Seeing there is no specified method for changing the para- 
:. graphs constituting the General Conference, save only that 
ih part embraced in the restrictive rules, and seeing that it is of 
pu the nature of revolution for the General Conference to assume 


power over these vital provisions, how then can they be 
changed? Some say by the restrictive rule process. While 
this isa safe conservatism there is absolutely no aithority for 
the action. The neat way by which the Annual Conferences 
have been led to set a precedent along this line, by the cur- 
rent vote on the change of the day of General Conference 


fi 
i meeting, should mislead nobody, and it is hoped it may never 
ye be repeated. How then can these paragraphs be changed / 
A The right to change them inheres in the sovereign body of 
f ministers who first gave them, and by the same vote that 
A adopted them in 1808, namely, a majority vote. In the 


absence of any specific mode of amending, and until a way is 
7 prescribed, we submit this is the safe way. While the General 
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Conference may call attention to what it considers desirable 
changes, no vote of that body should be effective in making the 
change. Is it not of the highest importance that such vital 
matters be authoritatively settled by the adoption of a new 
constitution ? 

For the peace and safety of the whole Chureh the new con- 
stitution should recognize, restore, and protect the New Testa- 
ment responsibilities of the eldership in the government of the 
Chureh. Correspondingly, those of the laity should be recog- 
nized and protected. In order to do this it should secure to 
the laity veritable lay representation in the General Conference, 
and that either in equal numbers with the ministry or in a 
separate house. This would, no doubt, involve a direct vote of 
the laity in the election of the members of the Lay Electoral 
Conference, and the right in the General Conference to initiate 
all legislation relating to the purely business and financial affairs 
of the Church; while to the eldership—the pastorate—would 
be reserved the initiative on all matters relating to doctrines, 
discipline, and the spiritual life. 

Closely related to this is another problem. The new con- 
stitution should provide a way to keep the General Conference 
numerically within the true limits of a legislative body, probably 
not to exeeed three hundred and fifty. If the rate of increase 
that has prevailed for the last fifty years, or even the last 
twenty, should continue for fifty more, we would have over 
three hundred Conferences, with a membership of over fifty 
thousand. Give the foreign Conferences national autonomy, 
and, on the ratio of increase that has prevailed at home, there 
would still be over two hundred and fifty Conferences and 
forty thousand preachers. This is a conservative estimate. 
Radical changes as to representation must presently be faced. 
Will the solution be found in making the number of members, 
ministerial and lay respectively, the basis of representation, 
instead of the present regard for Annual Conference bounds ¢ 

Surely it is time we had a well-defined constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with clearly expressed provisions 
as to the powers and limitations of the General, Annual, and 
other Conferences and organizations of the Chureh, and espe- 
cially a judiciary system reaching to a court that will be com- 
petent to pass judicially on the challenged acts of the General 
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Conference itself. Should not that instrument contain a frame- 
work somewhat like the following ¢ 





I. The original declaration of purpose that the form of government of 

the Church shall be episcopal, and its name ‘‘The Methodist Episcopal 
ig! Church.” 
Ei II. Doctrinal Basis : The Bible as the word of God, interpreted in sub- 
rf! stance by the doctrinal statements of Wesley's Notes on the New Testa- 
}! ment, and the historical four volumes of Wesley’s Sermons (being the 
first 53 of Vol. i, Book Concern edition), together with the twenty-five 
Articles of Religion and the catechisms of the Church. 

III. Spiritual and Practical Basis: The General Rules of the Church. 

i IV. The Ecclesiastical Framework: 1, Ritual; 2, Membership; 3, Offi- 
if cers; 4, Judiciary; 5, The Conferences; 6, Other Organizations. 

gh V. Amendments, stating explicitly how each part may be legally 
pen changed in a manner both safe and convenient. 


Bhi As it is out of the question that a General Conference should 
bn prepare such an instrument, or even maturely consider it after 
; it is prepared, would it not be the part of wisdom for the next 
General Conference to arrange for the election of delegates to 
| « constitutional convention which shall meet as soon as prac- 
mi ticable and prepare the much-needed document? And is not 

this all that any General Conference should attempt to do in 
A! this matter? There never was a day in our Chureh when 
bs clearer thinking and freer speaking were needed than to-day, 
or when a broader statesmanship was demanded. May God 
ch himself guide in the settlement of these important affairs ! 
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Art. VIITI.—MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MISSIONS AND 
MISSIONARIES. 


Misstons and missionaries suffer more at the hands of unfeel- 
ing, prejudiced, and often ignorant erities than the Churehes 
and the ministry at home. The open assailants of the latter 
are neither very numerous nor very influential, and their mis- 
representations cannot travel very far nor last very long; 
for the evidence of their falsity is accessible to everybody. 
Every community has its churches, and these churehes are 
placed, not on obscure streets, but on the leading thoroughfares, 
so that they may be most convenient to the largest number 
and attract the most attention. They are not like private 
clubs or secret lodges; but all their acts of worship, all their 
practices, .all that they believe and teach, all their thoughts and 
purposes, are for everybody to see and know. He who wishes 
to investigate them can do so as freely and fully as his purpose 
requires, and nobody can avoid knowing a great deal about 
them. It is not possible, therefore, to poison the public mind 
against them. Their true character is sure to prevail against 
any misrepresentation, however great the cunning which de- 
vises it or the persistency which publishes it. 

But the work of the Church in foreign Jands is not thus 
protected. Those who assail it and assert its failure address 
themselves to men and women who have no opportunity to 
give it a personal inspection, who only know what they have 
heard about it, and do not always know how to meet direct 
statements put forth as the result of personal visitation and 
investigation. If men who have lived in India, or China, or 
Japan, or Africa for months declare deliberately that the 
reports of the missionaries need to be sifted; that there are no 
real converts; that those who are reported as native Christians 
feign Christianity because the missionaries give them employ- 
ment; that though Christian in name they are still heathen at 
heart, it is inevitable that suspicions should be aroused and 
doubts suggested as to the suecess of foreign missions. These 
suspicions may be latent at least for a long time; the doubts 
may never be uttered, and yet they must have some effect in 
settling the attitude of individuals toward the great cause. 

18—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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Suspicion develops into prejudice, which is diffieult to deal 
with, and doubt is apt to lead to hostility. This makes the 
wider dissemination of missionary information of great impor- 
tance. 

The attacks upon missions and missionaries (and under this 
head we do not include friendly criticisms) assume various 
forms. Those which are most direct and explicit are not the 
most dangerous. It is those which are cautious in statement 
and suggest damaging conclusions—insidious attaecks—which 
do the most mischief. The more sweeping and virulent the 
charges the less likely they are to convince or deceive. Their 
character is stampedupon their face. As an example of the 
more mischievous method, a daily newspaper of the highest 
reputation, referring to the massacre of Armenians in Turkey, 
intimated that while missionary work is a good thing in general 
it had only served in the Ottoman empire to deepen the dis- 
like of the Turk for the Armenians, who were Christians before 
the missionaries arrived among them, and to accelerate their mar- 
tyrdom. The inference meant to be drawn was: These people 
are already Christians, not of the highest type, perhaps, but 
Christians, nevertheless. They had learned how to live peace- 
ably with their Moslem neighbors. Why send missionaries to 
aceentuate the differences between Christ and Mohammed, and 
thus instigate bloodshed ? 

To charge that the missionaries are really at the bottom of 
the massacres is to go a step further, and this has been done by 
Mr. IF. Hopkinson Smith, who in a Boston newspaper lauds the 
Turk and belittles the missionary, and insists that the “ root of 
the trouble is in the missionaries sent out from America and 
England. Instead of trying to help the people,” continues the 
author-artist, “they teach them that they are ill-treated, and sow 
the seeds of discontent and rebellion. They have started all 
the difficulty, and when the blame is properly placed it will 
rest on their heads.” By making the “ Unspeakable Turk” 
seem a far better kind of man than he is, and putting the 
inissionary in the worst light, Mr. Smith manages to create 
an impression as nearly opposite the truth as possible. His 
method is fairly shown by the sentence in which he pictures 
the Turks as “superb specimens of physique,” looking with 
“infinite contempt” upon “these little wizened, dried-up, 
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spectacled women,” as he designates the missionaries. IZgno- 
rant as his article proves him to be of the missionaries and their 
actual work, it is not pure ignorance which inspires his attack, 
but ignorance mixed with malice. Christian missionaries are 
not contemptible people. Those who so describe them either 
do not know them or deliberately malign them. The mission- 
aries in Turkey are noble men, quite the equal of their brethren 
of the Congregational ministry in the United States. Presi- 
dent Washburn, of Robert College, Henry O. Dwight, Farns- 
worth and Gates, and Dr. Barton, now one of the secretaries 
of the American Board, are men of the highest character and 
of conspicuous ability. No man, Turk or Christian, can look 
down upon them. They are God’s noblemen, and such are the 
brave spirits who are standing at their posts, facing all danger, 
while the savage, sensual Turk is putting defenseless Chris- 
tians to the sword, applying the torch to Christian homes, 
plundering Christian property, and consigning Christian women 
to a fate worse than the sword or the stake. Mr. Smith first 
spoke of them as Methodist missionaries; when told that there 
were no Methodist missionaries in Turkey he is said to have 
corrected himself and declared that he meant to speak of them 
as Baptist missionaries! If he keeps on guessing he may get 
it right by and by. If Mr. Smith should display such igno- 
rance in discussing art or literature, or any other subject, he 
would be thoroughly discredited. 

Many will remember how contemptuously certain influential 
daily newspapers and some persons of prominence spoke of the 
results of missionary work in the Hawaiian Islands when the 
revolution occurred which overthrew Queen Liliuokalani and 
the question of annexation to the United States was under dis- 
cussion. The missionaries and their sons were most severely 
arraigned. They were accused of magnifying the immoralities 
of the natives, which had become more open and shocking 
under the reign of kings and queens of evil practices, of being 
avaricious, and of caring less for the welfare of the natives than 
for their own success in amassing wealth, and of depriving the 
poor Hawaiians of the right to rule their own land. If this 
was a fair example of the results of foreign missions, the less 
of them the better; if such was the character of missionaries, 
those who supported them ought to have their eyes opened. 
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In these attacks no one was more reckless in statement and 
violent in denunciation than a member of the denomination to 
which the honor of Christianizing the Sandwich Islands be- 
longs. Of course, the truth was on the side of the missions 
and the missionaries; but it could not be fully established at 
once. The charges must be sent to Honolulu; and it was a 
matter of time to gather up the facts, prepare an answer, and 
get it published in the United States. When the refutation 
came the Hawaiian question had ceased to interest the general 
public, and many who saw the charges and believed them 
never saw the articles which proved their falsity. They prob- 
ably have a poorer opinion than they used to have of missionary 
work, and particularly of the men who conduet it; they will 
discount missionary reports in the future, and think of mission- 
aries as the salaried representatives of rich societies, earning 
a good living in an easy way, sending home rose-colored ac- 
counts of their work, and using the poor heathen for their 
own selfish purposes. 

What is the truth about the Hawaiians? Let one of the 
much-maligned “sons” of the early missionaries speak, himself 
un honored missionary—a man of high character and sound 
judgment, knowing thoroughly all the facts and careful to 
state them accurately—the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop. Tle says: 





Our fathers made this land what it has come to be. With Christ’s help 
they lifted it out of sorcery and demon worship into Gospel light; out of 
slavery into political and social liberty; out of naked savagery into 
decency and civilization; out of scabby, squalid poverty into luxury and 
beauty, until it has earned the name of the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific.” We 
older sons and daughters have watched this progress since our infant 
years, when this lovely city of sweet lawns and palm avenues and rose 
gardens, of palatial homes and churches, was a dusty, arid stretch of 
dirty lanes and grass huts, filled with naked, lolling, brutish yatives, none 
of whom could call aught his own against the cupidity of a chief. We 
remember well how our fathers, and some of us after them, held up 
Christ and taught the ignorant, and healed the sick, and battled against 
drunkenness and lechery and chiefish oppression, and filled the land with 
churches and schoolhouses, 


All this was not accomplished without opposition. “ A con- 
tinual wave of calumny beat against our fathers, but never over- 
came them.” These attacks came chiefly from “ foreigners of 
loose morals.” The civilization brought by the missionary was 
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never hurtful to them. “ Before Christianity reached them 
the inflaming of their vices and the poisoning by foul disease 
attendant on foreign intercourse had reduced their numbers 
from 300,000 to 150,000. During the twenty years preced- 
ing their complete evangelization they dwindled to 100,000. 
In fifty years more they have become less than 40,000.” In 
the last quarter of a century the efforts of the missionaries to 
extend the reform of morals have been neutralized to a large 
degree by the revival of idolatry and sorcery under the lead of 
King Kamehameha V, and of degrading heathen practices. 
Kalakaua was still worse, and the last queen followed in their 
footsteps. It was the newer generation which fell into the old 
heathen vices ; not the generation which the early missionaries 
Christianized. 

As to the “sons” of missionaries, Mr. Bishop was at the 
pains to obtain a complete record of them, and, needless to say, 
it isa good one. Of the fifty-four sons of missionary fathers 
resident in the islands not one “has ever been arrested for 
crime or fallen a slave to any form of vice.” They are all en- 
gaged in honorable occupations, six of them being missionaries 
or ministers. Two are millionaires, another nearly so, and 
three others have a competency. All of these are most 
generous in their benevolent contributions. Mr. Bishop con- 
cludes: “I suppose that an equally excellent class of men could 
not be found on the globe, descended from any particular body 
of parents, unless they were the sons of missionaries in some 
other mission fields.” 

It is in attacks upon missionaries as a class that most injustice 
is done. Of course there are individual missionaries, here and 
there one, not many in proportion to the number in the field, 
who prove to be unfit and incompetent. The methods of 
selecting men and women for this high ealling are not, in some 
instances, wise. Certain organizations, not under denomina- 
tional control, appoint many on short notice, and it is not 
strange that some whose ignorance, lack of adaptation, and un- 
fortunate personal peculiarities make them unfit to serve in the 
mission field should receive commissions. Strength of character, 
large natural ability, and a thorough training are quite as impor- 
tant as asound creed and an approved religious experience ; 
and all the older and best managed societies and boards are 
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careful to select only the best. It is manifestly unfair to judge 
the whole body of missionaries by one or two of the few who 
are below the proper grade. But such sweeping judgments 
have been made and will probably be made again. Some of 
the heathen visitors to the Parliament of Religions from India 
and China so presented their faiths as to convey the impression 
that the representatives of the Christian Church in those coun- 
tries have not dealt honestly with them in their reports, and that 
these faiths are by no means so repugnant to the Western 
mind as our missionaries would have us believe. From such 
insufficient and unsafe premises there were nota few who drew 
the conclusion that our missionaries are a narrow-minded, big- 
oted, and ignorant class of men, who are wasting their time 
and the money of the societies in useless attempts to convert 
people who already have a religion suited to their nature and 
needs. It is a little difficult to estimate the effect which the 
Parliament of Religions had in depreciating the work and 
ability of missionaries before the uninformed and unreflecting 
public. The heathen religions were represented with great 
shrewdness and given a far more favorable character than they 
possess in the fields where the missionaries see them as they 
are, and the respectful attention commanded by their advocates 
was all they could have desired. The Buddhist delegates from 
Japan gave a glowing account, on their return, of their recep- 
tion in the United States. They confessed that they went 
reluctantly, fearing that it was a shrewd attempt to entrap and 
convert them, but they soon found they were mistaken. The 
Parliament was called, they discovered, because the “ Western 
nations have come to realize the folly of Christianity,” and 
wished to learn what is the best religion. Buddhism demon- 
strated, they said, its superiority to Christianity, and there was 
no better place than the United States in which to propagate 
the religion of Buddha. They had made one convert in New 
York, a wealthy man, and as “his conversion may be said to 
inean more than the conversion of ten thousand ordinary men, 
so we may say truthfully that we made ten thousand converts 
at that meeting.” If our missionaries were to count their con- 
verts by this kind of arithmetic our lists in foreign fields would 
be immensely enlarged, while the propagation of Buddhism in 
this country would undoubtedly prove as splendid a failure as 
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Mohamméd Russell Webb’s absurd mission for Islam. The 
representations made for the Eastern religions at the Chicago 
Parliament have probably convinced those most willing to be 
convinced of the futility of Christian missions and the narrow- 
ness and incompetency of Christian missionaries. These, of 
course, belong chietly to the class who are outside of the Church, 
and have never studied the subject. There are such men in our 
navy, and among the bitterest attacks on missions and mission- 
uries are some which naval officers have covertly made. A few 
months ago an officer of one of our cruisers charged the man- 
ager of a Christian hospital in China with inhumanity and 
selfishness, and spoke of the “canting, whining hypocrites en- 
gaged in so-called missionary work among the Chinese,” de- 
claring that some one ought to “tell the whole truth about the 
fraud” and “storm the beggars out.” Here was a wholesale 
statement based apparently upon a single incident. Of course 
the charges were not true, and the explanation indicated that 
rank prejudice and some discomfort caused by duty in port in 
hot weather were at the bottom of the misrepresentation. The 
enemies of our missions and missionaries—among whom, it is 
simple truth to say, several Roman Catholic newspapers must 
be numbered—are quick to catch up and circulate such slanders 
and draw the most sweeping conclusions therefrom. 

It is not the truth which we have to fear, but lying state- 
ments and unjustifiable judgments. The more the facts are 
known the more the great cause is strengthened. We do not 
want to conceal anything ; we want everything to be as public 
as possible. It is not the rule of the societies to defend the 
missionary who abuses his trust or to make failures appear as 
successes. They mean to be absolutely honest. All their ac- 
counts are open to inspection, and the results of the work in 
every field they are more than willing to have tested. If there 
are missionaries who are hypocrites nobody is more concerned 
to know it than those who employ them; if the converts of any 
mission are converts only in name and not in fact, caring only 
for the “loaves and fishes,” the societies are most anxious 
to have the fraud laid bare. They court the fullest and most 
searching investigation, and are ready to meet any charges 
which are made sufficiently definite to admit of reply. When 
a naval officer says a whole body of missionaries are “ canting, 
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whining hypocrites,” when another, higher in rank, says the 
missionaries in Turkey are at the bottom of the massacres there, 
they make statements which are palpably false and which per- 
sons of equal reputation and much larger information, not 
connected with missions, prove to be so. If anyone expresses 
the opinion that missionaries as a class are second or third rate 
men, who have done little except draw their salary, we point 
to Livingstone, Moffat, and Stewart, of Africa; Morrison, 
Williams, and Legge, of China; Henry Martyn, Reginald 
Heber, and Alexander Duff, of India, and to scores of names 
in missionary annals made illustrious not only by successful 
labors for the propagation of the Gospel, but by large and im- 
portant contributions to the sum of human knowledge. They 
have inade translations of the Bible or portions of the Bible 
into two hundred and sixty-nine languages and dialects; they 
have compiled grammars and dictionaries for scores of strange 
tongues; they have created alphabets for peoples who had no 
written language; they have written histories of many coun- 
tries and brought ancient and unknown literatures to the light. 
Their contributions to philology have alone been of great and 
enduring value. Who can say that there have not been 
eminent scholars among them? The preface to Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xvii, says: “ No class of men 
have earned a higher reputation as scholars or philanthropists 
than our missionaries. Their contributions to history, ethnol- 
ogy, philology, geography, and religious literature form their 
enduring monument.” 

The exploration of the southern half of Africa is largely 
due to missionaries. Krapf and Rebman, English missionaries, 
discovered Mount Kilimanjaro, and heard of an inland sea be- 
yond. This led Speke and Grant to discover the Victoria 
Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika. Theimmortal Livingstone opened 
the way for Henry M. Stanley and inspired him to undertake 
his wonderful journeys. Stanley mapped out the course of the 
Congo, but missionaries have explored many of its long con- 
fluents. On the West Coast they have traced the Niger, the 
Ogove, and other streams, penetrated to the very heart of the 
sontinent, and described its physical features and its peoples. 
In East Africa they have traversed the entire region lying be- 
tween the coast and the great lakes, and missionary reports 
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give tlie best accounts of the country, its peoples, and its pro- 
ductions. What is true of Africa is true of the islands of the 
South Seas, of New Guinea, New Britain, and of various eoun- 
tries of Asia and America, and it is hardly too much to say 
that “missionaries have rendered more real service to geogra- 
phy than all the geographical societies in the world.” * 

If missionaries were “ frauds ” and “ hypocrites” we should 
not expect them to remain at their posts when their lives are 
threatened. We should expect those in China to rush to a 
place of safety when war begins and the government of the 
empire is somewhat relaxed, so that it cannot insure protection _ 
against mobs and lawless bands of plunderers. Did the mission- 
aries in China and Korea ask to be recalled? Did they flee as 
hirelings, or did they stay wherever their services were needed, 
wherever they could carry on their work? Missions have re- 
peatedly been broken up in certain provinces in China, mission 
property destroyed, native Christians slain, and in some in- 
stances the missionaries beaten and even killed. It is not a year 
since the dreadful massacre in West China of English mission- 
aries. Our own West China mission has been broken up twice 
by violence. But in all cases the work is renewed. The old 
missionaries return or others are sent in their places. In 
Turkey, where Moslem hatred of Christians has burned 
fiercely and thousands upon thousands of Armenians have 
been put to death for no other crime than professing Christ, 
where churches have been turned into mosques or burned to 
the ground and entire villages blotted out, where native pastors 
have been ruthlessly butchered and women subjected to infa- 
mous treatment—in Turkey, where fiends incarnate have enacted 
the most horrible scenes in mission centers, our American mis- 
sionaries have faced every danger without flinching. Brave 
hearts and true, not one has returned in fear. Is this the spirit 
which “frauds” and “hypocrites” and “ mercenaries ” could 
be reasonably expected to manifest? Braver, nobler, truer men 
never faced death under Alexander, or Napoleon, or Welling- 
ton, or Grant than those who have carried the Gospel into every 
land beneath the sun. The hireling “ fleeth becanse he is a 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep ;” but the true shepherd 
“Jayeth down his life for the sheep.” How can one prove the 
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sincerity of his faith more conclusively than by his willingness 
to give his life for it? 

The genuineness of converts may be established by evidence 
as conclusive as that which refutes the cruel charges against 
the missionaries. Those natives who are Christians only for 
the temporal advantage they hope to gain by connection with 
the missionaries cannot be expected to endure severe perse- 
cution or make deliberate sacrifice of property or worldly 
position, The history of missions is the history of martyr- 
dom almost everywhere. The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church. This has been true in Africa, in China, in In- 
dia, in Turkey, in the islands of the sea—among all lieathen and 
non-Christian peoples. Those first black Christians of Mada- 
yascar suffered torture and death as firmly under the reign of 
the bloody Queen Ranavalona as the early saints did under 
cruel Nero. For a period of twenty-five years, tle mission- 
aries having been driven out of the country, they endured the 
severest persecution, refusing to surrender their Bibles, per- 
sisting in holding meetings, and avowing their faith openly 
and without hesitation. Women who gave their houses to 
churchless members for Christian worship were speared while 
they knelt in prayer, some were beheaded, hundreds were sold 
into slavery, many were fugitives, but the great body of them 
were true to the religion of Jesus Christ. Similar scenes were 
frequently enacted in the islands of the South Seas, where the 
persecuting savages of tu-day became the suffering Christians 
vf to-morrow, counting not their lives dear unto them if only 
they might testify unto the truth. Even fierce cannibals, 
made gentle by the religion of Jesus, became successful mis- 
sionaries to their degraded brethren. If it be said that these 
ure ancient stories, we answer that there are modern instances. 
We point to the Armenian fathers, husbands, and sons who 
were offered the choice of Islam or death, That many of them 
accepted death the long roll of martyrs abundantly proves. 
How was it in North China during the late war? The hatred 
against the Christians in the neighborhood of Moukden became, 
says the Rev. John Ross, very tierce. Chapels were destroyed 
and one missionary, Mr. Wiley, was killed. In many places 
the native Christians were without the presence of a missionary, 
Soon as the war ended evangelists, sent on a tour of investi- 
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gation, reported that they “ found the Christians in great fear 
everywhere because of the wild and incessant threats directed 
against them. They seemed face to face with death. Many 
of them, with tears running down their cheeks and with quiver- 
ing voices, declared that they could not at any cost give up 
Christianity. ‘ Better to die with Christ than to live without 
him,’” was the language these messengers constantly heard. 
Only three men, recent converts, had gone back to the 
heathen faith. 

Such are some of the results of the labors of missionaries. 
Good fruit cannot be produced by a bad tree. Like missionary, 
like converts. If the missionaries were “ frauds” and “ hypo- 
crites” their converts would be of like character. There are, 
fortunately, honest-minded, intelligent, and unprejudiced vis- 
itors to mission fields, as well as the other kind, and they gladly 
acknowledge the good which missions are doing. Eminent 
statesmen, educators, merchants, and physicians are among 
them, whose hearty, enthusiastic words might be quoted at 
length if space did not fail. A distinguished German, Dr. 
Warburg, made a trip to Formosa in the interests of science a 
few years ago, and he said in Hamburg on his return : 

I have seen sixteen chapels and people in them worshiping God. I 
have also seen native preachers standing on platforms preaching the 
truths of Christianity. J never saw anything like it before. Uf people in 
Hamburg saw what I have seen they would contribute for foreign mis- 
sions. If scientific skeptics had traveled with a missionary as I have, 
and witnessed what I have on this plain, they would assume a different 
attitude toward the heralds of the cross. 


Last year the Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State of 
the United States, gave an account of what he saw in mission 
lands, particularly in India, China, and Japan, on his recent 
tour abroad, and he declares that the results of missionary 
work are wonderful. It is, he says, “the greatest movement 
for the integrity and well-being of the human race that has 
ever been known.” 
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Arr. IX.—THE LAW OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AS TO AMUSEMENTS—A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL QUESTION. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Recarpiess of differences as to what is included in the 
organic law of the Methodist Episcopal Church, all agree that 
the Articles of Religion and the General Rules are a part of 
it. These the General Conference is powerless to “ revoke” 
or “change.” The former give us our legal creed ; thie latter, 
the general Jaw of Christian practice. Curiously, unless the 
intensely practical character of Wesley’s mind be taken into 
account, while the declaration of faith is at important points 
incomplete, the rules relating to conduct are distinguished by 
comprehensive fullness. As Bishops Coke and Asbury said, 
in their notes upon the Discipline, this “section forms perhaps 
one of the completest systems of Christian ethics or morals, 
for its size, ever published by an uninspired writer.” The entire 
movement of life is touched by it, in principle, and in some 
instances the ground is so covered that nothing can be added. 
Upon its inspection one will be struck, also, by the deep per- 
ception of the demands of Bible truth, and knowledge of the 
human heart, which this code exhibits. While certain things 
are in terms cut off others are left to the Christian conscience 
and judgment. By way of illustration, and as showing Wes- 
ley’s masterly power of condensed statement, take his law re- 
garding the recreations which “a company of men having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness” may not indulge 
in. With terse force they are forbidden “such diversions as 
cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

No attempt is made to enumerate inhibited pleasures. Wes- 
ley was not more apostolic than statesmanlike. In the spirit 
and after the method of the Master, he covered this field with 
absolute completeness, for our times as well as his own ; and 
yet so left the matter to the individual conscience and ffeedom 
as to lay upon both an exercise in the choice of amusements 


which marks and develops Christian character or shows its 
absence. Under this law denial to one’s self of doubtful 
pleasures, when tempted thereto, must give moral strength, and 
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so be a true spiritual culture. No clause in this remarkable 
body of rules more strikingly demonstrates the consummate 
sagacity and wisdom of our great founder. More is the pity 
that we should not have been satisfied to leave this subject 
where he left it, seeking only a proper enforcement of his rule 
by judicious administration. Emphatically is this the case in 
view of the circumstance that, in vain effort to improve upon 
Wesley, we have a supposed law, bad in form, and really void 
because it is an attempt to modify a constitutional provision. 

[. The new rule specifies as forbidden “ dancing, playing at 
gaines of chance, attending theaters, horse races, circuses, dane- 
ing parties, or patronizing dancing schools.” This is a singular 
list. So far as the enumeration goes, while our people are 
denied attendance upon theaters or dancing parties they may 
witness the great gambling games of baseball and indulge in 
ininstrel shows; and though not allowed to see horse races or 
circuses they can turn out to boat races and look on while the 
brutalities of football are perpetrated. The boy’s purely 
“chance” game of “odd or even” is prohibited, while it is 
doubtful whether whist, which is largely a game of skill, may 
not under the rule be indulged in. True, this enumeration is 
followed by a general clause against “ taking such other amuse- 
ments as are obviously of misleading or questionable moral 
tendency.” But, in view of the general rule in question, one 
may say of it all, Cud bono? What good is there in it beyond 
Wesley’s legislation? Apparently intending to enlarge that, its 
influence has probably been weakened by fixing the mind on 
an arbitrary specification, whereas he centers it upon the tend- 
ency of any diversion, with reference to spiritual results. 

II. A further objection to this action arises from the fact 
that it is void of all effect, as a mere repetition of the general 
rule regarding amusements, or is an unauthorized attempt to 
revoke or change that rule. The rule includes all that can 
relate to this question. No one lawfully may join in any 
diversion which cannot be “used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” Hence, if the new act goes no farther it is legally 
superfluous—adds nothing, and consequently is a nullity. 

By the clearest implication the rule allows to our people all 
amusements which can be “used in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” This evidently covers all that are not per se sinful, and 
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which do not involve bad associations. Here is the area of 
Christian liberty which Wesley and our general rule leave to 
personal discretion. At this point the only questions which 
legally can be made respect excessive indulgence, or other 


special circumstances of evil tendency. As a consequence, if 


the new act at any point circumscribes this operation or effect 
of the general rule it is void, as in so far attempting to “ re- 
voke” it, while if it authorizes what the rule did not allow it 
also is for so much void, as attempting to “ change” it. 

The argument is this: The general rule is a part of the 
constitution. It covers the whole question of amusements. If 
the new act merely repeats it, in whole or part, the new act 
must be inoperative, because adding nothing whatever to exist- 
ing law. On the other hand, if it is to be construed as narrow- 
ing or enlarging the operation or effect of the general rule, it 
is an attempt so far to “revoke” or “change” it, contrary to 
the fundamental law, which of course renders it void. Should 
it be regarded as having all three of the effects suggested, the 
result obviously is the same. 

IIl. If it be said that the new action is authorized by the 
power given to make rules and regulations for the Church, the 
answer is obvious. That relates to matters respecting which 
the constitution is silent; when it makes a rule upon a subject, 
that becomes exclusive, because supreme. Nor does the nega- 
tive form of the provision affect this conclusion. Its evident 
purpose is to lay down the law of amusements. It had been 
the sole rule of the united societies and of the Church, until 
the constitution was enacted. That it was made a part of this 
instrument evinces an intention to maintain it as the only law 
upon the subject. Manifestly, the rule no more can be changed 
by adding to than by taking from it. The General Conference 
has as much authority to make a new article of religion as a 
new general rule. It alone cannot enlarge the organic law. 

Possibly it may be claimed that what has been done is legiti- 
mate as defining or specifying certain things covered and 
denied to our people by the effect of this general rulé. But 
the proposition is untenable. Such a question can arise and be 
determined only through the judicial power, in applying the 
law to cases. While as an exercise of legislative authority the 
Yonference may declare the meaning of its own acts, with 
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respect to their future operation, it cannot so decide an inter- 
pretation of the constitution. That action belongs alone to its 
judicial functions, and, as in our book on our organie law is 
fully shown, can be taken only where a case comes before the 
body for decision. To illustrate, and show a correct view of 

ie law at this point, suppose a young woman to arraignes 
the | t this point, sup] yung woman to be gned 
for violating the general rule in question. The indictment 

DS 5 
might be in this form: 
CHARGE, 
The taking of such diversions as cannot be used in the name of the 


Lord Jesus. 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


1. That on May 4, 1895, the said Amelia B., then being at the home 
of Lucy D., a member of another Church, and a girl about the age of 
said A. B., to wit, sixteen years; and the mother of the said L. D. then 
playing a piece of music known as a waltz, upon her piano, the said A. B. 
and L. D., in the presence of the household, did dance to the same, for 
the time of ten minutes. 

2. That on July 4, 1895, at the town of M., the said A. B. did attend 
a gathering of people brought together for what is known as a ‘‘ platform 
dance,” to which bad characters resorted, and where beer was sold and 
drank, whereby many there became intoxicated; that, as one of said 
gathering, and in the presence of various disreputable persons, with one 
George H., an irreligious man, the said A.B. did dance to the music of a 
waltz, for the time of ten minutes. 

Now, let it be assumed that the first specification was clearly 
proved, but that the second was not ; that as to the second the 
ease was one of “mistaken identity.” A question of law 
would then arise as to whether the first specification sustained 
the charge. This could be determined only by an interpreta- 
tion of the general rule, and so the comnnittee or court trying the 
case would be compelled to decide whether or not it forbade 
the “dance” of the two girls asa “ diversion,” which, under 
the cirenmstances supposed, could not be taken in the name of 
Christ. For in one view the charge would be proved, and the 
party found guilty, while in the other it would fail, and she of 
course be acquitted. That the latter result must follow on the 
facts supposed seems beyond question. No one, surely, could 
say that the conduct set out in the first specification violated 
this general rule. Yet it would be forbidden by the unauthor- 
ized act of 1872—a circumstance which serves to show that 
the letter was designed to “change” the rule, and as a conse- 
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quence its unconstitutionality. So, also, had the second speci- 
fication been proved, and the first failed, the same question of 
law would have arisen, though the decision manifestly must 
have been that it did support the charge, and required a find- 
ing of guilt. But the special point is that a decision upon the 
sufficiency of either specification is necessarily and purely a 
judicial act. Hence the General Conference has no power to 
legislate what it should be, in that or any other case. A fatal 
objection to the action in 1872 is that it attempts exactly such 
an inversion and perversion of powers. 

Take another case. The rules forbid the putting on of 
“eostly apparel.” Will anyone claim that the General Con- 
ference can determine by legislation what apparel is or is not 
“costly,” within the purview of this provision? That obvi- 
ously falls within its judicial powers alone, and hence the 
clause can be construed only when a ease arises for decision. 
The rule covers the whole ground, the General Conference is 
powerless to revoke or change it, and so is invested with 
authority simply to interpret and apply it in the decision of 
cases. The same is true of the clause which debars our people 
from “reading those books which do not tend to the knowl- 
edge or love of God.” Whether, for example, Z?ri/by falls 
into the forbidden list is a question solely of judicial inter- 
pretation. Hlence it cannot be passed upon until some one is 
put upon trial for a violation of the rule in reading it. The 
General Conference, by virtue of its legislative power, is not 
authorized to make an index expurgatorius, and thus say that 
this or any other book is in the excluded category. Fortunately, 
the body never has attempted the folly of such action. Why 
it should have been done with respeet to the cognate question 
of amusements is one of the things which passeth understanding. 
That it was a great mistake seems too evident for debate, in 
view of the policy and principles of the general rule. We 
entertain no doubt of its having driven thousands of excellent 
young people into other Churches, whose rulers were sufficiently 
discerning to see that it is not necessary to strain at a gnat 
in order to avoid swallowing a camel. 

The truth is, as we apprehend, that the law of our Church 
as to amusements is purely Wesleyan and organic, and, as 
the constitution now stands, beyond the power of the General 
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Conference. Its action on the subject, as embodied in § 240 
of the Discipline, must be regarded, therefore, not as law, but 
as the advice or opinion of those who voted for it. While in 
that view entitled perhaps to consideration, we confess to a 
strong preference for the deeper wisdom of Wesley and our 
general rule on this subject. The discretion it allows is within 
the limits of morality. But this leaves a field of Christian 
liberty, under a law which is ever an appeal to conscience and 
a help to the formation of moral character. Excessive indul- 
gence in an allowable amusement, like gluttony, may become an 
imprudence, seandalize the Church, and so subject one to dis- 
cipline ; as also might be the case were one to take legitimate 
diversions in improper places. For instance, a Christian eould 
hardly justify habitual resort to saloons for drinking water or 
the stopping in gambling dens to wait for trains. 

We trust that sufficient reasons have been given for letting 
the anomalous action of 1872 pass into “ innocuous desuetude,” 
and the great original law ef Wesley come once more into 
commanding position and influence. In that event the Church 
will be saved at once from the humiliation of a supposed law, 
bad in form and defective in substance, and from the losses it 
causes her by driving young people of character and culture 
into other communions, 


SECOND PAPER, 


Tue object of this article is to present in briefest form some 
reflections concerning the amusement regulations enacted by 
the General Conference of 1872, in their relation to the funda- 
mental law of our Church. We make no attempt to discuss 
the character of the amusements particularly prohibited. It is 
proper, however, that we should guard against a false inference. 
No one can justly conelude from anything here written, or left 
unwritten, that we regard the end sought by the regulations in 
question otherwise than most important. The Church cer- 
tainly has sufficient canse for seeking to guard against the 
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inroads of frivolity and worldliness. But how best to correct 
existing evils, or most effectually to prevent them, is a momen- 
tous question, to answer which would require extended and 
discriminating discussion. Upon this we do not now enter. 

Our present question is purely legal. Are the special regu- 
lations touching amusements, in § 240 of our Discipline, con- 
stitutional? Did the General Conference of 1872, in making 
these regulations, act within the limits of its constituted author- 
ity? As to this, it deserves to be noted; 

1. The General Rules define the condition of membership 
in our Church, so far as moral and religious requirements are 
concerned. They are the statement of these conditions, Evi- 
dence of this appears at the beginning of every paragraph: 
“There is only one condition previously required,” ete. ; “It 
is expected of all who continue in these societies,” ete. The 
beginning of the last paragraph is of marked significance : 
“These are the General Rules of our societies; all which we 
are taught of God to observe, even in his written word, which 
is the only rule, and the sufficient rule, both of our faith and 
practice.” This is intended, doubtless, to attach to these rules 
the weight of Scripture authority. It is also caleulated and in- 
tended to prevent any narrowing or broadening of these rules 
by interpretation so as not to leave them in conformity with 
Scripture teaching. The General Rules thus profess to require 
no more and no less than God requires “in his written word.” 
The ethical conditions of membership in our Church, as stated 
in these rules, recognize the same necessity for the exercise of 
Christian liberty, of good judgment, and of developed and re- 
fined conscientiousness that is recognized by the Scriptures. 
While the General Rules particularize at many points, and spe- 
cifically prohibit things absolutely and universally wrong, with 
regard to things the moral quality of which is variable, accord- 
ing to circumstances or methods, they do not particularize, but 
inelude all such things under the gnidance of a general prin- 
ciple. For example, profanity, drunkenness, and quite a num- 
ber of other things are particularly forbidden. But the one 
general rule with regard to amusements is that which forbids 
“the taking such diversions as cannot be used in the name of 
the Lerd Jesus.” Other examples might be given, but the 
above is sufficient and the one most pertinent to our purpose. 
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It was of this section of our Discipline that Coke and Asbury 
said, “‘ The present section forms perhaps one of the completest 
systems of Chiristian ethics or morals, for its size, which ever 
was published by an uninspired writer.” * 

2. The fourth restrictive rule declares that “the General 
Conference shall not revoke nor change the General Rules of 
the United Societies.” It is said, in § 67, that “the General 
Conference shall have full power to make rules and regulations 
for our Church under the following limitations and _restrie- 
tions.” And one of the limitations is that just cited. This ap- 
pears quite like a denial of any right to the General Confer- 
ence to change the conditions of membership in our Church. 
If it is not that, what is it ? 

Of the restrictive rules in general it may be said that they are 
designed to protect rights and prerogatives in various direc- 
tions. Thus, toavoid too much detail, beginning with the third 
restrictive rule, we find there a safeguard thrown around our 
episcopal form of government and “the plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency.” The General Conference is not 
permitted to encroach in the slightest degree in this direction. 
The restrictive rule has always been construed rigidly, but not 
too rigidly. The only way in which any change can be brought 
about in our long-standing method of episcopal government is 
that prescribed for changing the constitution of the Church. 
What part the General Conference may have in this every 
reader is aware. The fifth restrictive rule protects both min- 
isters and lay members in their right to duly appointed trial 
and appeal. The application and enforcement of the law of 
our Church is here properly guarded. The fourth restrictive 
rule, immediately preceding and thus emphasizing its signifi- 
eauce, calls attention to, and guards, the law under which mem- 
hers must be tried. It is designed to protect the members of 
our Chureh against any change by the General Conference 
affecting the conditions of their church membership. These 
conditions may be lawfully changed, but not by the General 
Conference alone—not even by the vote of two thirds of the 
General Conference standing alone. Is anyone prepared to 
say that such a safeguard thrown around membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is anything less than wise and 


*Sherman’s History of the Discipline, p. 113. 
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just? Shall it be held lawful for the General Conference, if it 
thinks best, to change the conditions of chureh membership 
every four years ? 

3. The General Conference of 1872, by enacting the amuse- 
ment clause in 4 240, did change the conditions of church 
membership, and thus did what was equivalent to changing the 
General Rules. It may be said that these regulations were 
made in accordance with the spirit of the General Rules, and 
that there is no change that is essential. But this is not the 
case, for the regulations particularize at a point where the Gen- 
eral Rules refrain from particularizing. They pronounce 
against certain forms of amusement a sweeping and undiscrim- 
inating judgment that is not in harmony, but rather in con- 
trast, with both the spirit and method of the General Rules. 
They practically demand an ignoring, or slurring over, of gen- 
uine moral distinetions—a thing never wise or safe. They 
stand, therefore, in contrast with the General Rules in respect 
to the proper education of conscience. They leave no room for 
the administrators of Discipline to exercise discrimination with 
regard to matters which, whatever else may be said about 
them, cannot be wisely handled without diseriinination. In 
short, both ministers and lay members find themselves con- 
fronting a new order, a changed condition of church member- 
ship, sinee the establishment of these regulations. 

It will doubtless be held by some that the General Confer- 
ence at the point in question acted not as a legislative, but as a 
judicial, body, and that these regulations must stand as a ju- 
dicial interpretation of the fundamental law. Yet, it is suffi- 
cient to remark, in reply, that judicial bodies never interpret 
laws abstractly, but always with reference to a particular case. 
And the interpretation, while it may carry great weight in con- 
struing the law in similar particular cases, never attains to the 
authority of law itself. The General Conference did not, and 
could not, act in its judicial capacity, for the reason just sug- 
gested. Acting as it did, as a legislative body, it overlooked 
at this point the significance of the fourth restrictive rule. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


toe — 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


IIveGex felt that religion was thought ; Schleiermacher thought 
religion was feeling ; but religion has both thought and feeling, 
the feeling being the proper and natural product of the thought 
under the illumination and quickening of the Holy Spirit. 

PreciPITATE action, a disregard of fundamental law by uncon- 

stitutional methods of procedure, and the election of any but 
the best and most suitable men to high office—these are the 
gravest perils besetting the approaching General Conference. 
A LONG-STANDING rule in the office of this Review is that no 
paper which is a review of a book can be published among the 
contributed articles. A rule agreed upon in all publishing offices 
is that no manuscript intended for publication should ever be 
rolled, but should be folded flat. 


In the death of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, bereavement is not limited to the com- 
munion in which he was so eminent and powerful. It is hardly too 
much to say that all mankind have lost a wise and useful friend, 
for he loved and labored for manas man. His helpful sympathies 
knew no boundaries less than the whole human race. Especially 
the Christian people of the United States, from Hatteras to the 
Golden Gate, from the Thousand Islands to Florida Keys, may 
well mourn under a sense of loss, 


Curist is the interpreter of God ; the New Testament inter- 
prets Christ; the initial and immediate, and also the consummate, 
task of theology is to interpret the New Testament, All churches 
and creed-holders perceive that theology is to be more and more 
biblical. Exegesis is both the primary and the postgraduate 
teacher of theology. Exegetical theology parentally precedes 
systematic theology. The transfers of Professor Warfield, for- 
merly of Allegheny, now of Princeton, and of Professor Stevens, 
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of Yale, from a chair of New Testament exegesis to one of sys- 
tematic theology were logical and philosophical. The man who 
knows the foundations passes on naturally to the superstructure 
built thereon. The hope of theology rests upon a rational, pro- 
gressive, and consistent exegesis ; an exegesis centering in Christ 
and moving outward from him; starting with the consciousness 
of Jesus as to the being, nature, purpose, and fatherhood of God 
and as to his own Sonship, this consciousness being corroborated 
by his miracles, his teachings, the fulfillment of his words, his life, 
death, resurrection, ascension, the reality of his kingdom progress- 
ing in the world, and the Christian consciousness. Few things 
have rendered greater service to Christian theology than the 
Tibingen attack of fifty years ago on the New Testament, inas- 
much as it drove the scholars of the Church to more searching 
New Testament study. This really brought in a new day for 
theology, which has come to rest its reasonings more directly on 
a critical exegesis of the New Testament (and of the Old Testa- 
ment as well, as preparatory for, and bearing on, the New); an 
exegesis analytic and synthetic, spiritual, broadly constructive, 
and thoroughly coherent, interpreting each passage in conformity 
with its context, and every part in the light of the whole ; discard- 
ing utterly the inane, wooden, mechanical, disconnected proof-text 
methods once in vogue, by which the most abominable absurd- 
ities could be supported as easily as the most reasonable conclusions. 


THE POWER OF APPOINTMENT. 

By the will of the Methodist Episcopal Church the power of 
appointment has always been lodged in the episcopacy. Exam- 
ination of our denominational beginnings ascertains that Mr. 
Wesley’s assistants, afterward general superintendents or bish- 
ops, came into the new Church upon its organization with the 
appointing power received from Wesley in their hands, By As- 
bury’s sagacious and timely request that power was at once sub- 
mitted to vote of the new organization, and by that vote it was 
confirmed and settled beyond dispute as the decree of the denom- 
ination. This was prudent because political conditions made it 
possible that Wesley’s authority, if left unsupported, might pres- 
ently be called in question, inasmuch as his well-known tory 
views, though not so rabid as those of his brother Charles, tended 
to alienate American Methodists, who, with their compatriots, 
were in no mood to accept dictation in Church or State from Eng- 
lish authority. The organizing Conference confirming this power 
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ordained a corner stone around and upon which the foundations 
and superstructure of episcopal Methodism were then constructed. 
John Wesley first, and the General Conference afterward, lo- 
cated the power of appointment in the general superintendency, 
There it still remains, the Church having steadily refused to dis- 
turb the historic foundations or to impair the integrity of the 
structure reared by coordinating parts and methods with the 
initial corner-stone decision, Propositions to disturb and dis- 
tribute the power of appointment have always been rejected by 
the deliberative wisdom of the Church. 

Be it noted that this appointing power rules over bishops, pre- 
siding elders, and pastors alike. All are subject to it. To this 
power in the episcopacy each bishop as an individual laborer is 
required to be as obedient as the humblest pastor in the Church, 
The authority resident in the Episcopal Board as a unit, del- 
egated to an impartial committee selected for the purpose, assigns 
each bishop his particular work twice a year, and he goes to his 
appointment by order of an authority he cannot control, the same 
as any other Methodist itinerant, submitting to that necessary 
authority sometimes with a degree of inconvenience and discom- 
fort to himself and to his family not exceeded by what is endured 
by the average pastor. So long as the present plan of superin- 
tendency continues the circuit system is preserved among us, the 
bishops being the great circuit riders of our itinerancy. They, 
preeminently, are our traveling preachers, who receive their ap- 
pointments, pick up their saddlebags, and start around on their 
big circuits, to be separated long and far from home and family. 

Two principal moditications suggested for this historic method 
and order call, the one for an elective presiding eldership and 
the other for a districted episcopacy. By the first the power and 
responsibility of selecting presiding elders would be taken from 
the bishops and put upon the pastors. Once a General Confer- 
ence voted to authorize the election of presiding elders by the 
Annual Conference, but Joshua Soule raised a question as to the 
constitutionality of such procedure, and the next General Con- 
ference suspended the action of its predecessor, while a later one 
canceled it altogether. An indication of the careful purpose of 
the Church to keep the power of appointment where the founders 
put it is seen in the fact that the form of appointment of 
even all General Conference officers by the bishops is still ex- 
tant, as if elections by the General Conference were to be, in form, 
at least, a request to the bishops to appoint certain men to special 
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positions other than pastoral. The election of presiding elders 
by Annual Conferences (whether composed, as now, solely of min- 
isters, or of preachers and laymen, as some advocate) would be 
the exercise by those bodies of the power to appoint to pastoral 
work (the eldership being essentially pastoral); a power which the 
General Conference itself has studiously refrained from appro- 
priating. The General Conference elects men to the episcopal 
office for the oversight of the work, but all its action has implied 
that the power of appointment to pastoral work is understood 
and ordained to rest in the office of superintendent or bishop. 
The other modification suggested is the replacing of our itin- 
erant general superintendency by a districted episcopacy, confin- 
ing each bishop to a specified territory (for four years or more), 
and not allowing him to travel through the connection. This is 
not only a destruction of our present plan and an introduction of 
a very different one, the expediency of which is more than doubt- 
ful, but also a disturbing and dividing of the power of appoint- 
ment to pastoral work, for the bishops are chief pastors, By the 
method proposed the General Conference would exercise the 
power of appointment over each bishop and assign him to a lim- 
ited field for the ensuing quadrennium, This takes away from 
the episcopacy the power of dividing up its work among the 
members of the Episcopal Board. It is clear that an itinerant 
general superintendency is what the Church has deliberately pre- 
ferred from the beginning. Around it the first General Confer- 
ence organized the Church, enforcing upon the bishops the duty 
of traveling through the connection and supervising all the work, 
but leaving it with them to decide their movements and to divide 
their work by their own all-surveying judgment of the needs of 
the Church, And to this day the General Conference has not 
given directions to the bishops as to their mutual relations or 
their episcopal visitations. The motion made and passed some 
years ago concerning the assignment of bishops to Conferences 
adjacent to their residences, which met so peculiar a fate, was a 
request. The whole history of the Church, from a point antedat- 
ing the organization of the General Conference until now, shows 
this power of episcopal distribution to be, in the judgment and 
by decree of the Church, resident in the episcopacy as a body. 
If all but one of the bishops were to die the whole power and 
responsibility of the episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would rest in that one bishop; he would be under all the 
obligations of the office, and for the whole Church, including mis- 
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sion fields. And manifestly he would have to choose which of 
many pressing things he would do and to which of many impor- 
tant calls to labor he would respond. The same principle now 
applies to the sixteen holding authority and carrying responsibil- 
ity in the unity of the episcopal office. They, as a body, must 
judge what work is most urgent and how it shall be divided 
among themselves. Coordinate with the missionary bishops in 
the mission fields, they have the right, and may have the duty, 
to visit those fields also. 

In the fact that the General Conference which first elected a 
missionary bishop did not do so until the permission of the Church 
had been secured in the constitutional way for a change of the 
restrictive rule, is proof that it has always been understood that 
the General Conference has not in itself the power either to limit 
the jurisdiction of a general superintendent or to create a bishop 
with only local authority. It should be clear to every mind that 
the districting of a general superintendent to any particular 
group of Conferences, as is by some proposed, is a proposition 
not to be enacted by vote of the General Conference, and one, 
moreover, out of harmony with the intention of the fathers and 
with the historic foundations of our system as the fathers laid 
them. Nothing is clearer than that the founders distinctly meant 
something very different from a diocesan episcopacy, an office 
which should not have the least appearance of being diocesan or 
local, unless it be clearer that the Church ever since has con- 
sistently and firmly maintained that original decision. It has 
recently been pointed out, publicly and pertinently, in an able 
article that if the General Conference has the right to district a 
bishop for foar years it may do it for eight or twelve years or 
for the bishop’s lifetime ; and this would mean that the General 
Conference has power to alter our itinerant general superintend- 
ency into a diocesan episcopacy and remodel the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as constituted by the fathers into another Protestant 
Episcopal Church, without any respect to our restrictive rule re- 
quiring the formal and registered consent of the Church at large 
for a change so radical and so fundamentally at variance with the 
organic structure. 

Next to the question of the constitutionality of the proposi- 
tion to district the bishops by vote of the General Conference 
comes the question whether such a change of plan and policy is 
necessary, supposing it to be attempted in the constitutional way. 
Is not the work of superintendency divided among the bishops, 
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now and by the historic method, with pure and sole regard for 
the best interests of the Church? Is the body of men known as 
the General Conference, few members of which travel widely or 
know the state of the Church broadly, in a position to understand 
the needs of our enormous denomination in its entirety and of its 
different localities comparatively, better than the body of men 
known as the Episcopal Board, every member of which travels 
widely through the connection and acquires a scrutinizing ac- 
quaintance with the work and the workers? Is it at all likely 
that the General Conference could distribute the bishops more 
wisely than the Episcopal Board can assign its members? The 
General Conference, and the Committee on Episcopacy as well, is 
so large a body that information possessed by individual members 
one by one as to the special needs of particular localities can 
hardly be communicated to the whole, and the sessions are so 
crowded with business that, were such impartation of intelligence 
possible, there is not time. The Episcopal Board, on the con- 
trary, is so small a body that information held by one bishop can 
be made the possession of all, and for this there is time, inasmuch 
as it is their chief business. 

Under our system as we now have it there is the possibility 
of having the continued presidency of one and the same bishop 
for consecutive years in any Conference where exceptional condi- 
tions seem to call for it. It is in the power of the Episcopal 
Board itself, on its own motion or prompted by recommendation 
of the General Conference, or request of an Annual Conference, 
to prolong the jurisdiction of one bishop over the same terri- 
tory, if and whenever the needs of the work or other considera- 
tions make it desirable. The records of not a few Annual 
Conferences show that at various periods each of those Confer- 
ences has been in the hands of one and the same bishop for a suc- 
cession of years. For definite instances, this was the case with a 
number of the New England Conferences ; and the Missouri Con- 
ference had that experience again and again, being several times 
in charge of the same bishop for two and three successive years. 
For a recent instance, Bishop Vincent has had the Oklahoma 
Conference for the past three years. In numerous cases, by rea- 
son of death or illness changing plans, a Conference has had the 
benefit, if such it be, of the same presidency in successive sessions. 
The continued presidency of one bishop in a Conference or group 
of Conferences is therefore not in violation of our present order ; 
but the power to determine lies with the Episcopal Board. Even 
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if the bishops were districted, the right and duty of the other 
bishops to step in and do the work in case of death or disability 
of the local bishop would have to be recognized and prescribed. 
There is no room to doubt that under our present method the 
Episcopal Board distributes its members with utmost possible 
reference to the needs of Conferences and the fitness of men for 
existing exigencies, as well as to considerations of economy as 
affected by proximity and chronological order in each bishop’s 
block of Conferences. 


INADVISABILITY OF DISTRICTING BISHOPS. 


Once in four years the Church is turned into a debating so- 
ciety. The approach of General Conference brings agitation. 
Every man that hath a dream of how things might be bettered 
tells his dream, The amount of mental energy, acuteness, and 
inventiveness displayed in these eager discussions allays all fear 
of stagnation or apathy ; and Methodism manifests its capacity 
for self-criticism and reconstructive enterprise, entertaining evi- 
dently the purpose of improvement whenever changes become 
clearly necessary to the maintenance or normal increase of ef- 
ficiency. 

Everywhere and always advocates of radical reform are apt to 
be, by temperament and by the exigencies of their situation, ag- 
gressive, zealous, and clamorous. In debates they are loudest, 
longest, and most frequent. In the absence of any correspond- 
ingly adequate statement in apology for things as they are, an 
uninstructed stranger hearing these debates might conclude that 
the system under discussion must be a rickety and ridiculous pile 
of blunders and anachronisms which should be demolished at once 
for the comfort and safety of those residing under it. 

Lest it be made to appear that we are denominational descend- 
ants of men who had so little wisdom that they have loaded upon 
their successors a system made up principally of mistakes, it may 
be well occasionally for somebody to inquire gently whether es- 
tablished usages and polity have any excuse for coming into be- 
ing or any justification for continuing to exist. 

In these quadrennial discussions the episcopacy, as to plan and 
personnel, is not overlooked, but receives a measure of attertion 
fully proportioned to the dignity and importance of the office. 
And among the changes suggested as improvements is one 
which would attempt to secure some of the advantages of a dio- 
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cesan episcopacy. Now, it is well to remember that it is not pos- 
sible to have all the benefits of all systems under any one system. 
The desire to secure such monopoly of benefits is natural, but 
futile. Diocesan bishops may be able to do some things which 
itinerant general superintendents cannot; but judicious selec- 
tion of method is made by a comparison of advantages. As be- 
tween two possible plans of administrative and executive super- 
intendency we decide by considering which is best suited to the 
character of our work, most in harmony with the spirit of our 
communion, with an amazingly successful history, and even with 
the intention of the fathers, and which adjusts best with the 
rest of our peculiar machinery, and most fully meets the needs 
arising out of all these features and facts, 

Supposing it to be proposed to obtain for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, by proper constitutional process, a districted epis- 
copacy, it is well to raise the question whether there are any 
points in which that plan would be obviously inferior for our uses 
to our unbrokenly historic method. 

I, In the Annual Conferences would there be any loss by the dis- 
tricting of bishops ? 

The present plan is evidently calculated to secure for the vari- 
ous types and classes of ministers their due appreciation in their 
turn, It is certain that contrasting types of ministerial charae- 
ter and work will commend themselves differently to different 
bishops. If a bishop be himself a man of rough vigor he will be 
apt to favor men of his own type. The driving, pushing, aggres- 
sive, ambitious, obtrusively energetic sort will seem to him the 
ideal men for bringing things to pass. Ile will not naturally 
ask concerning the depth and permanence of showy and measur- 
able results, accomplished perhaps by undue admixture of 
carnal clements, so long as the definite and conspicuous results 
are achieved. Such a bishop is not likely to appreciate at its 
proper value the quiet strength of more refined and less demon- 
strative natures, the genuine and abiding worth of modest men, 
the result of whose labor rises without sound of ax, or hammer, 
or clatter of any tools, or shout of the workman ; strong, symmet- 
rical, and stable as a temple ; an unselfish, unsensational, discreet, 
and edifying ministry. In making appointments he may nat- 
urally prefer the rougher, brawnier, more rugged men. By sim- 
ilar working of personal preference a bishop of opposite type, 
of finer fiber, higher intellectual culture, more refined spirituality, 
and less in sympathy with carnal methods, will inevitably in his 
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turn understand, believe in, and, so far as is in his power, pro- 
mote men of like character with himself and his ideals. This he 
will conceive to be his duty to the Church, as did his predecessor 
in the opposite direction. Human nature, in bishops, as in other 
men, being built that way, it is certain that constant change of 
presidents in an Annual Conference operates to guarantee justice 
in the long run to all types of ministerial ability and tempera- 
ment. District the bishops, and within the bounds of many a 
Conference the demand from one class or another of the ministry 
tor a new and different bishop would be loud before a single 
quadrennium of continued presidency had passed. 

Again, as to apprehending a situation and forming correct 
judgment of the work, no bishop can be infallible. Though he 
come to a Conference with a pure, consecrated, and prayerful 
purpose to be just and wise, yet because he is a man he is liable 
to err in judgment. Instances are reported where an Annual 
Conference has felt with considerable unanimity somewhat fore- 
ibly expressed that the departing president had left behind him, 
as unpleasant reminders of his visit, some serious blunders to 
embarrass the work and worry the workers. Now, for such a 
Conference, as well as for individual churches and ministers who 
feel aggrieved, there is advantage and hope in having the scheme 
of appointments reconsidered and reconstructed twelve months 
later by another mind. The thoughtful know how hard it is for 
one to perceive his own mistakes, or, seeing them, to acknowledge 
and correct them. Can it be doubted that the peace and tran- 
quillity of Zion are promoted by the fact that preachers and peo- 
ple suffering from unsuitable appointments are pacified and made 
patient by the certainty that another bishop will preside next 
year, and so these mistakes are not so likely to be perpetuated 
as under the continual presidency of any one man ? 

Il. In the Episcopal Board would any disadvantage develop 
Srom districting the bishops ? 

Under our present plan the several bishops are not made to be 
rivals, except ina noble emulation to render the utmost possible 
service for the good of the whole work. The inspiration given a 
bishop is general, not local, large, and not small. No one is so 
placed that he can aggrandize his own vicinage at the expense of his 
neighbor. Not the exclusive interests of one locality, but the 
greatest good of the greatest number throughout the entire 
Church is what each bishop is compelled to desire and seek. A 
localized jurisdiction instantly changes the relations of the bishops 
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among themselves. He who is responsible for a particular terri- 
tory for a length of time must systematically seek to seize for it 
the best and strongest possible ; not having the same interest in 
the needs of other territory, but contending for his own dis- 
trict against the claims of others. The several bishops are thus 
made rivals. 

Again, for other reasons the internal relations of the Episcopal 
Board are not likely to be made more amicable by the process or 
the results of districting its members. Suppose our territory to 
be divided into districts and the General Conference to be about 
to distribute the bishops among the districts. Inevitably the 
personal friends of each bishop will muster in force and beset the 
Committee on Episcopacy, pressing the claims of their favorite 
for one of the most desirable districts, and using all means to in- 
fluence the General Conference in his favor. Just as inevitably, 
also, each district will make plain its preference for one bishop 
over the others, and appear by representatives on the scene to 
push its demands. Under this method odious comparisons and 
painful distinctions between the different bishops would be made 
by argument and vote, and the equality in dignity and in standing 
before the Church now existing among our chief pastors would 
be destroyed, Such contending would be promotive of turbulence 
and antagonisms, and injustice might easily result. A bishop on the 
frontier must contemplate the possibility of being kept there all his 
life, separated from advantages belonging to the centers, simply be- 
cause his personal allies may be less numerous, less pushing and 
hustling, more scrupulous, and less expert in lobbying, bargaining, 
and political manipulation. He will feel the sharp injustice of 
being kept from his fair chance, perhaps by methods which his 
ideals of Christian manliness would not permit him to use in the 
affairs of the kingdom of God. The present placing of the bish- 
ops by seniority has evils, but nothing approaching those which 
would attend the plan of districting as by some proposed. The 
advantage of the present plan is that it settles by a fixed rule, 
without strife or debate, where each bishop shall reside and put 
forth his local labors, the bishops themselves choosing in the 
order of seniority in office. Also, within the limits of that rule 
and order, the plan allows each bishop (except the last) some ex- 
ercise of choice among the residences untaken when his turn 
comes to choose. It also assures even “the babe of the episco- 
pacy,” as Bishop Ames once phrased it, that if his life is spared 
beyond that of older men his providential chance for the more de- 
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sirable locations will come. Furthermore, as things now are each 
bishop, the youngest in office as well as the oldest, takes his turn 
in visitation of the more cultivated and eligible sections, in the 
presidency of the larger and stronger Conferences, and in being 
on the committee in the Episcopal Board to assign to each of its 
members his next list of Conferences. If any bishop be now held 
to be greater or more influential than another it must be by what 
he is, and not by residing in a particular place or holding a cer- 
tain jurisdiction. A plan of assignment more equitable, steady, 
and likely to promote contentment in those affected by it would 
be hard to imagine. It leaves the smallest possible room for 
jealousies inside the episcopacy ; it is promotive of intestinal 
peace, and ought to make the inner atmosphere of the board 
genial, sweet, and balmy. Nothing can be less edifying to a 
denomination than dissonance, antagonism, and strife among its 
bishops. 

ITI. In the work at large and in denominational life and in- 
terests would there be any loss from districting the bishops ? 

The argument for confining a bishop in a particular district, 
on the score of adaptation, is an equal argument for keeping him 
there indefinitely so long as the fitness continues, and if he re- 
mains there he more and more assimilates the region to himself, 
tints his district with his personality, and permeates it with his 
views and sentiments in proportion to the force of his individual- 
ity. This force is likely to be strong, because the Church is not 
apt to elect feeble, negative, and colorless men to the bishopric, 
and, being exerted from the seat of authority, it has a chance to 
be powerfully influential. The denominational uniformity and 
consistency would thus be broken up into differing sections, each 
colored and modeled after the type of its bishop. Unity of doe- 
trine, worship, and custom would be greatly diminished as time 
went on; extreme variations would be introduced, and sympa- 
thetic affinity between the sections impaired, This is the spectacle 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church—small agreement of doctrine 
or utterance among its bishops; no regularity throughout the 
Church; on the basis of the prayer book, all kinds of worship and 
ceremonial, from evangelical Protestant simplicity, to complications 
of ritual and ornamentation of altar and priest not to be dis- 
tinguished from Roman Catholic forms and practices. An effort 
at comprehensiveness, with the settling of the bishops in dioceses, 
results in most contradictory teachings and ceremonies. Be- 
tween the most evangelical Low Churchman, now sadly in the 
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minority, and the farthest Romeward of the Anglo-Catholies, 
now so dominant and crescent, how vast is the contrast! Each 
bishop colors his diocese. And the tendency of any diocesan or 
districted episcopacy is to make the territorial map of the de- 
nomination a crazy-quilt of patches more remarkable for contrasts 
than for resemblances. Under our itinerant general superintend- 
ency no bishop is long enough in power in any one section to 
implicate his environment in his personality. 

Again, the effect of a districted episcopacy would be to weaken 
our connectional solidarity and momentum, so imposing to many 
beholders and so powerful in unanimous action. A few inside 
undervalue this integral connectional solidity, but discerning 
minds outside of Methodism are impressed to the point of volun- 
tary testimony as to its weight and force. A Congregational 
theological professor, unsurpassed in eminence, information, and 
sound judgment, says that this cohesive unity, which is both 
organic and vital, together with our great numbers, makes Metho- 
dism the most formidable competitor of Romanism. These are 
his words: “I think the Catholics respect and fear you Metho- 
dists more than they do all the rest of us together. You are or- 
ganized into a solid unity, as they are. Your columns are ma- 
neuvered together as a whole in unanimity of coordinated action. 
In you they encounter an army ; they look on us as guerrillas,” 
Another non-Methodist student of denominational peculiarities 
says that no other communion equals ours in the facilities it has, 
by reason of structural, conscious, and sympathetic unity, for 
communicating intelligence, impulse, enthusiasm, purpose, and 
plans of campaign from the centers of deliberation, authority, 
energy, and influence out through the whole body even to the 
remotest members. But this denominational solidity is due to 
nothing so much as to our itinerant general superintendency, 
which is the only agency circulating through the whole Church, 
the bishops being the only officials who travel through the entire 
connection, while secretaries, agents, and editors travel less 
widely. In this itinerant general superintendency . the fullest 
intelligence, the highest authority, the strongest ability, and 
selected representatives of the noblest manhood of the Church 
visit every part, giving to the remotest and obscurest the benefit 
of the denomination’s best. This impartial, democratic, universal 
circulation through the entire frame of a huge denomination 
makes it indeed a communion, building all parts together in 
bonds of intelligent and unhesitating loyalty, and in such one- 
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ness as, for example, makes the heart of New York Methodism 
beat in practical and helpful sympathy with Denver. To destroy 
the itinerant general superintendency is to stop this circulation 
and impair this living and sympathetic unity. 

Again, a districted episcopacy would work injury to the newer, 
less prominent, and needier sections. The bishops of greatest 
experience, wisdom, and power would not only be located in the 
older centers, but confined thereto. It is hardly likely that jun- 
iors would be stationed in the centers and seniors on the frontiers. 
Remote and struggling parts of the work would not share in the 
inspiration and other benefits of the presence, long-gathering 
prestige, and counsel of the most sagacious trained masters of 
episcopal administration, Suppose Janes and Simpson anc 
Ames had been shut up by assignment cach to his own limited 
district. II[ow incaleulable the loss to the Church at large! 
Matthew Simpson could never have become a national possession, 
2 national power, and an object of national pride—the most illus- 
trious and universally influential bishop in all the wide interests 
of religion and of the State that this land has ever seen. Tlis mag- 
nificent powers would have been confined, and many parts of 
our country and our Church would have been deprived of them. 

Two more reasons against a change of plan may be briefly 
stated. One of the reasons given against our present plan is the 
expense entailed upon the Church by the wide traveling of the 
bishops ; and it is said that the laymen especially will insist on 
applying business principles to the economical management of de- 
nominational machinery, and will stop this waste by locating the 
bishops so that each one will visit only the territory adjacent to 
his official residence. But be it observed that the whole logical 
force and natural drift of the argument for districting the bish- 
ops is for a diocesan episcopacy, and that means not less expense 
to the Church but more, because it means a very large increase 
in the number of bishops, after the plan of the Protestant Epis- 
copal body ; so that instead of being a movement toward economy 
it is really toward a far more expensive system of operation. 
More episcopal attention for local interests and for the various 
sections of our territory can be obtained only by a multiplication 
of bishops. 

Lastly, three quadrenniums of a districted episcopacy would 
deprive the councils of the Church of that compared, corrected, 
and re-enforced knowledge and balanced judgment of the whole 
work which are now available in the Board of Bishops. 

20—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII, 
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THE ARENA. 


FIRST FRIENDLY RESPONSE TO MY FRIENDLY APPEAL. 


In the January number of the Review my friend, Judge Reynolds, ap- 
pended to a little article of mine a well-meant criticism. By an oversight my 
critic at the top of page 98 has erroneously ascribed to me a statement 
which, so far as I know, was first made in an editorial in The Christian 
Advocate of New York. The statement in question is that, of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference of 1888, ‘‘some who believed in the law 
as declared disapproved of the appeal to the Church, and so voted with 
the minority.” The judge indorses this assertion so far as to say that 
it is ‘altogether likely.” Now, what is this but saying that it is alto- 
gether likely that this class of voters, ‘‘ having an opinion one way, voted 
the other?” An assertion which my good critic in the next sentence but 
one declares illegitimate and uncharitable. I cannot understand how he 
failed to see the fatal effect of his own language. In consequence of it, 
und of the prior mistake, all the presumption and uncharitableness 
charged upon me for ‘classifying ” voters, and for implying a doubt 
whether every vote was determined by the voter’s positive belief touch- 
ing the judicial part of the semijudicial and semilegislative report, falls 
back upon the author of the editorial statement and upon the brother 
who indorses it as ‘‘ altogether likely.” 

In the same sentence of the editorial from which my critic takes the 
statement he erroneously ascribes to me there is another assertion which 
deserves attention. It reads as follows: ‘‘ Most of the believers in the 
eligibility of women under the law voted against it,” that is, against the 
semijudicial, semilegislative, amended report. ‘‘ Most” of them. This 
implies that in the judgment of the editorial writer not all, but only the 
greater part of those who believed women eligible under the existing law, 
voted against the proposed interpretation. Suppose now that the rest of 
those believers in eligibility under the law as it stood had voted as did 
‘*most,” who can say that the scale so evenly balanced would not have 
been turned and an opposite judicial result attained ? Whether it would 
have been so or not does not here concern me in the least; what does in- 
terest me is the fact that here, in an authority which Judge Reynolds 
highly respects, we have a bold though indirect assertion that, on the 
side of those who believed women eligible under the law, as well as on 
the side of those who disbelieved, an unknown number of the voters voted, 
not according to their understanding of the true meaning of the law, but 
according to their attitude toward the proposal to consult the Church. 
The full original statement of the editorial was as follows (italics mine): 
** Most of the believers in the eligibility of women under the law voted 
against it (that is, the amended report); some who did not believe in the 
eligibility of women under the law, and were wholly opposed to their 
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ever becoming eligible, voted against the report after amendment because 
of the proposition to submit the change of the constitution to the Church ; and 
Jor the same reason some who could not decide for eligibility voted yor the 
amended report.” * 

The present issue, then, reduces itself to this: Is any method of judicial 
procedure in a supreme ecclesiastical court legitimate, defensible, and as 
a precedent safe, under which it is ‘‘altogether likely,” or under which, 
as asserted by The Christian Advocate, it is a simple fact that an unknown 
number of the judges on both sides of the judicial question gave their 
votes, not according to their real view of the interpretation proposed, but ac- 
cording to their approval or disapproval of a legislative rider attached thereto ? 
If my esteemed friend is prepared to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive I am prepared to accept the verdict of the Church and of intelligent 
men anywhere as to the whole issue between us. If he cannot answer it in 
the affirmative he stands precisely where I stand, and, by every obliga- 
tion of fidelity to sound methods in our supreme judicial decisions, is 
bound to unite with me in condemning, not the men, but the procedure 
of 1888. 

On page 88 of the critique my readers are told what is my precise con- 
tention; the statement given I cannot accept. Let me rather speak for 
myself. My claim is threefold. First, that in May, 1888, the question 
of the admissibility of women to the General Conference under the exist- 
ing law was solely a judicial question, Second, that on the question 
purely and solely the General Conference has never yet given a decision. 
Third, that according to the statements of the editorial above quoted— 
and they come from the honored chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
1892—the record of the vote on the semijudicial, semilegislative amended 
report affords no decisive evidence whatever that a majority of the voters 
held, or did not hold, that women were properly eligible under the ex- 
isting law. The process, not the intent of the men, was at fault. It left 
the judicial question wholly undecided. The procedure and its results were 
illegitimate, indefensible, and as a precedent unsafe, If my critic doubts 
it I am ready to unite with him in an appeal of the question to the 
supreme court of our Church at its approaching session. Not that I am 
eager to hasten or to facilitate the admission of women, for Iam not. I 
fear they are coming in quite too soon to meet the demands of the prin- 
ciples I taught four years ago, and often since, touching the dual human 
unit. I suggest the appeal simply for the reason that, if the Church 
annot agree touching a point of this sort, the General Conference is 
the only tribunal provided by which the question can legitimately be 
settled. 

One final word. In case new criticisms are attached to the foregoing 
paragraphs and printed in the next issue of the Review, I shall not com- 
plain, provided only it is understood that, if I desire, I shall have my 
parliamentary right to close the debate in the same number, or in the 
next following. Meantime, as for years past, I shall devoutly and con- 

* Christian Advocate, September 13, 1894. 
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tinually pray that if I am in any error on this question the truth may ap- 
pear and may speedily triumph. W. F. Warren. 
Boston, January 18, 1896. 


A REPLY TO DR. WARREN. 

Tue first paragraph of the foregoing is all that I see any occasion to 
reply to. Itseemsto me that Dr. Warren has therein fallen into a strange 
misapprehension. To say that some who believed in the law as declared 
(in the original report) disapproved of the appeal to the Church, and so 
voted with the minority (against the amended report), is by no means to 
accuse them of having an opinion one way and voting another. 

The report, as presented for final action, was twofold. It declared the 
law as it was, and proposed a vote on the question of changing it. Any- 
one who believed the law was rightly declared, but was opposed to stir* 
ring up the Church by submitting a proposition for a constitutional 
change, might with perfect consistency vote against the amended report, 
being compelled to vote on it, as a whole, because a vote in its favor 
would commit him to two things, one of which he did not approve. As 
I said, it is quite likely that some were placed in that predicament, and 
felt constrained to vote in the negative. 

On the other hand, Dr. Warren alleged that some who voted for the 
report, did not believe in that part of it which was declarative of the law, 
and therefore did not mean all that they said. Cannot Dr. Warren see 
the distinction between an affirmative and a negative position under such 
circumstances ? A man may consistently refuse to vote that both of two 
things are right as long as he believes in only one of them; but he can- 
not consistently vote for both together when he only believes in one, be- 
cause he would thus affirm what he did not believe. We are therefore 
bound to suppose that those who voted for the report (as amended) meant 
to approve both of its declaration and its proposal, for by so voting they 
logically said so. 

The proposal to submit was a matter of expediency, into which various 
considerations might enter; the decision of law was a matter of principle 
on which no man had aright to pronounce judgment contrary to his 
opinion. To my thinking this is a very plain matter. 

The remainder of Dr. Warren's comments seem to be merely traveling 
again over the same ground with his original article, and therefore need 
not be noticed here. G. G. REYNOLDs. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE AND CONTINGENCY. 


A wriTER in this department says: “If God foreknows an event he 
must foreknow it as coming to pass. Otherwise he would foreknow an 
event which might not come to pass, which is an absurdity. If the ele- 
ment of contingency entered into the question, to him it would prevent 
foreknowledge. What is contingent to the human mind is not necessarily 
contingent to the divine mind. Contingency is not an attribute of the 
future events, but of our finite qualities.” 
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There is the slip in such logic. God cannot foreknow an event, as such, 
which has not come to pass and which is, therefore, not an event. If it 
has not come to pass it is only a possibility, and only as such can God 
foreknow it. In every condition there may be numberless possibilities; 
and God knows them as such, To say that he knows a possibility as an 
actuality is utter absurdity. He cannot foreknow contingencies as fixed 
facts. If so, who fixed them? Evidently, not the unborn agent, Infinite 
foreknowledge must be eternal. If they are fixed from eternity God must 
have done the fixing himself. But if they are fixed facts they cannot be 
known ascontingencies. If he foreknows all contingencies as fixed, then they 
are fixed, else his own knowledge is deceptive and false. But if they are 
fixed, they are not contingent. The statement that ‘‘ what is contingent 
in the human mind is not necessarily contingent to the divine mind ” has 
a sound of reason, but the reality is lacking. If it is ‘‘ contingent to the 
human mind” and God has correct knowledge of it he must know the 
plain fact as such, namely, that it is a human contingency. Then he 
cannot know it as a fact, either human or divine. A human contingency 
cannot be a divine fact. This logical stumble is not a divine absurdity, 
but a psychological puzzle. Why the human mind will keep on making 
such mistakes is as incomprehensible as foreknowledge. 

The nonexistence of a fact will always prevent the divine mind from 
knowing it asa fact. To affirm the ‘absolute foreknowledge” of all 
things, as things, which are not things, as a basis of biblical inspiration 
is an inexplicable freak of human nonreason. When a man of boundless 
wealth determines to construct a railroad in a farming section he can 
work his way through human motives and contingencies to success, Yet 
he may not have foreknowledge of a single stroke of ax or pick or of 
how many ounces there will be in any shovelful of earth. Much more, when 
God has determined to accomplish great things in the race he has done it, 
but not by foreknowledge. His declaration beforehand that he would so 
work was prophecy, and the fulfillment came through his infinitely produc- 
tive will and the limitless resources of his character and the universe. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. J. WALLACE WEBB. 


MATTER—ORGANIC AND INORGANIC. 


Tne ‘“ Arena” of the September—October number, 1894, of the Review 
contains an important paper on the relation of chemistry to the theory —the 
basic element of evolution—that life originates in matter. The writer, 
William Heap Butler, justly charges that biologists, in attempting to settle 
the question of the origin of life, have left their own proper field of inquiry 
and invaded the province of chemistry. He makes his charge good, and 
no more need be said on that topic. But in his criticisms of Weismann 
we are not sure that we perceive correctly the ground Mr. Butler himself 
occupies in regard to the distinction between organic and inorganic mat- 
ter. We will not attempt to characterize opinions we are not sure that 
we understand, but submit a few thoughts of our own on the same topic. 

In speaking or writing as scientists it is highly improper ever to use 
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the expressions ‘‘dead,” ‘‘live,” or ‘‘living” matter. There is no such 
matter. As vitalists—believers that in the beginning God gave existence to 
# vital, as well as to a material, world—we hold that matter is substance, 
and that life also is substance, but of a wholly different kind and order. 
Some kinds of matter and myriad kinds or forms of life are so related to 
each other that the organic world, human, animal, and vegetable, is the 
result. Each kind of matter—each entity—is matter, simple and pure, 
Life is as foreign from the essence or nature of matter as any one thing 
can be from another. Hence it is improper to speak of anything as ‘‘dead ” 
unless it was once alive and has died or been killed. We never refer to ideas 
as red, white, or blue, for they do not belong to the realm of color; and 
as matter forms no part of the vital world it should never be referred to 
as either dead or alive. In man and in all bodies which any form or kind 
of life has built—an oak, an eagle, a lion—the matter of these structures, 
carbon, oxygen, calcium, etc., is associated with life as material used in 
the organism; and death is but the separation of this matter from its life, 
the organizing agent. The tangible substance of the body is matter and 
nothing else; the initiating, working agent which built it into an organism 
forms a part of a vital world. We surrender ourselves to materialism 
whenever we admit the existence of any kind or form of ‘ live” matter. 

As it is universally conceded by scientists that matter is unchangeable, 
it follows that the matter of the human body and of all other organic 
structures is, per se, now exactly what it has ever been. Iron taken from 
blood of which it forms a part does not differ from iron taken from a 
mine or from an aerolite. The carbon of the brain is no better nor worse 
than the carbon of charcoal. The matter of a nerve is exactly what it 

yas before it was appropriated and wrought into a nerve by some kind of 

life, and it is, per se, as incapable of sensation as a stone, All sensations 
are vital phenomena. The matter of a human body, even after the dust 
has returned to dust, is as fully alive as ever it was. The matter of an 
organism is simply the matter of chemistry. Its properties and forces are 
all material; and we have no reason to believe that it contains any forces 
which either the chemist or nature’s laboratory is unable to develop, 

There is, then, per se, no difference between organic and inorganic 
matter. Mark the difference between the newborn babe weighing nine 
pounds and a lump of dirt weighing nine pounds. Why the difference? 
We answer : a human kind of life has wrought the matter of the one 
mass into a human body and animates it; the other mass life has not thus 
appropriated. The one mass has been elevated to associations with the 
vital world; the other has not. The one mass is matter organized by a 
vital agent; the other is the same sort of matter subject only to the action 
of its own forces. We are tenacious of these views, not only because we 
think they must be true, but because they compel materialists and evolu- 
tionists incessantly to realize that their philosophy has nothing to deal 
with in accounting for the existence of man as a living, thinking being, 
but the mechanism of atoms, molecules, and lumps. 

Chautauqua, N. ¥. H. H. Moore. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


EXEGETICAL—ROM., IX, 3. 


‘‘For I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my 
brethren’s sake.” The environments of words are as important to 
their interpretation as are those of a person to the comprehension of his 
character. This passage is to be understood best by understanding its 
setting and then by studying its language. The argument of the previous 
part of this epistle was calculated to awaken the hostility of the Jews, 
because it appeared to assail their theocratic position as the ‘‘ chosen 
people” and to subvert the traditions which they held sacred, Paul, in 
this view, was an apostate, and not entitled to any favor at their hands. 
In this chapter he proposes to discuss more particularly God’s relation to 
this ‘‘royal nation,” and begins by declaring his loyalty to his race. 
The almost passionate fervor of his expressions shows how deeply he was 
stirred by their false accusations. He states his love for them both 
affirmatively and negatively, and in a burst of intense zeal exclaims, 
‘*T could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ.” 

We will notice the latter clause of this sentence first. There are two 
Greek words almost identical in form, avafjva and avdbeua, Originally 
they were mere dialectic variations, but in time the former was employed 
for an offering ‘‘ consecrated to God,” and the latter for something ‘ de- 
voted to destruction.” In this sense it is said of Jericho (Josh. vi, 17), 
‘*And the city shall be accursed, even it, and all that are therein, to the 
Lord,” In Lev. xxvii, 28, 29, it is said: ‘‘ Every devoted thing is most 
holy unto the Lord, None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall 
be ransomed,” the word ‘‘ devoted” being the rendering of the Hebrew 
word, According to Meyer the word means a votive offering, ‘‘some- 
thing devoted to God without redemption.” There is no necessary ele- 
ment of eternal perdition in Rom, ix, 3, but rather that Paul himself 
would be the sacrifice if thereby Israel might be saved. Nor does it in- 
clude his desire to go back to his old state of guilt and separation from 
God, but that he would accept the punishment in their stead. He would 
imitate his Master, who gave himself, the ‘‘ just for the unjust.” As the 
word dvd6eua is not explained we must be careful in giving too concrete a 
meaning. One thing is clear, the apostle was ready to make the greatest 
possible sacrifice for the nation which he loved, but which had cast him 
off. Shedd says: ‘‘ When, therefore, St. Paul ‘could wish’ that he was 
‘accursed from Christ,’ he does not mean that he would be willing, if 
thereby he could save others from sin and hell, to live himself forever in 
sin and hell, in rebellion against God. His willingness is like that of his 
Redeemer—a willingness to endure suffering, but not to commit sin or to 
be personally sinful.” 

We now inquire, Was this an actual wish—‘‘I did wish,” or, ‘I could 
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wish if it were possitle”—or was it a wish that merely arose in the 
apostle’s mind but did not assume actual form? Winer’s Grammar 
illustrates 7ex0zyv by ésovAouyv in Acts xxv, 22. In reply to Festus, who 
nad reported Paul’s case to Agrippa, the latter said, ‘‘ I also could wish 
to hear the man myself”? (Revised Version). Winer remarks, ‘* Here the 
speaker does not refer to a wish that was previously excited at the same 
time with some other aciion, but to a wish now felt; the wish, however, 
is not expressed directly, volo, or by the far weaker, &Bov2duqv av, velim, ‘I 
might wish,’ but definitely, ‘I wished, that is, if the thing were possible, if 
you would permit it, and therefore I do wish it on this supposition.’ ” 
Meyer renders this passage, ‘‘ I would wish it if the purport of the wish 
could be realized to the advantage of the Israelites.” 
it,‘* The wish had entered his mind though but momentarily.” Another 


Hofman renders 


rendering, in harmony with a recognized usage of the Greck imperfect, is, 
‘*T was on the point of wishing, the wish arose in my heart that I would 
submit to be a curse from Christ.” A similar use of the imperfect is found 
in Luke i, 59, ‘*And they ealled him Zacharias, after the name of his father” 
(King James’s Version). The late revision translates it, ‘‘ And they would 


” 


have called him Zacharias after the name of his father.” The meaning 
evidently is that the friends proposed to call him Zacharias, but the angel 
of the Lord had declared that he should be called John. Again, when 
Jesus came to John to be baptized it is said, ‘‘ John forbade him,” that is, in 
Greek, ‘‘ John attempted to hinder him.” A similar use of the imperfect 
is found in Mark xv, 23, ‘*And they gave him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh,” 
mingled with myrrh.” They attempted to give it to our Saviour, but he 


which the late revision translates, ‘‘ And they offered him wine 


refused it. These are all imperfect tenses, used of incipient or attempted 
action, Which was not consummated, They furnish the principle which 
will explain the text. 

In the deep anguish of his soul the wish arose in Paul’s mind, a wish 
of astonishing grandeur, that he would himself ransom his people, but it 
never reached the full expression of that wish. His soul, all on fire for 
Israel, was stirred to the most extreme sacrifice, which, however, was soon 
set aside by his own devotion to them in his life. 

It is the language of strong emotion, which cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in the ordinary forms of expression, Old Bengel, on this passage, 
profoundly remarks, ‘* ITuman words cannot express fully the emotions of 
holy souls, nor are these emotions always the same, nor can those souls 
always draw from themselves such a prayer as this. A soul not far ad- 
vanced cannot comprehend this, It is not easy to estimate the measure of 
love in a Moses or a Paul, for our limited reason does not grasp it, as the 
child cannot comprehend the courage of warriors.” 


MINISTERIAL RESTS. 


The Church of England has places which are called retreats, where the 


clergy at certain periods go in order to separate themselves from the world 
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and to commune with God. They are conducted by some clergyman of 
scholarship and ability as well as piety, and such exercises are engaged 
in as may be most helpful to their spiritual life and to their active min- 
istry. They have also been adopted by the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and those who participate in them regard them as very useful, 

There are dangers undoubtedly growing out of gatherings of this kind, 
but these are more than balanced by the advantages which accrue. Neither 
asceticism nor monasticism constitutes a present danger of the Church or 
of the ministry. On the other hand, there is great need of solitary com- 
muning with God and of the help which comes from a period of separa- 
tion from the cares and the allurements of the world. ‘Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate; ” and again, the words of Christ, ‘‘ Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while” may not be obeyed 
by such separation in the exact sense set forth by the sacred writer, but it 
is in harmony with the spirit and the teachings of the New Testament. 

It is worthy of careful consideration, whether the gathering together 
of ministers and people in crowds and amid many excitements during the 
summer months is helpful to the spiritual life. The Itinerants’ Club has 
at different times set forth the value of these summer gatherings as in- 
clusive of rest by change of work and «also a high degree of intellectual, 
and at times of spiritual, stimulus. The tendency to social dissipation, 
however, needs guarding. In one sense there is a time for everything, at 
least there is a time for everything that is right and proper to be done, 
and this isone of the things that is eminently proper. On the other hand, 
we cannot fail to note the nervous pressure under which ministers are 
constantly laboring and from which they sometimes need relief. 

The plan indicated by the caption of this article, of ‘‘rests,” into 
which ministers may go for a season to pray and to contemplate 
sacred things is worthy of consideration. These retreats should not 
be places of absolute rest in the sense of abstaining from all intellectual 
activity, but in which, without special effort, advances may be made in 
the spiritual life, especially in the quiet study of the word of God. The 
reading of the Greek Testament, for example, in the way of simple yet 
scholarly exposition with a view tothe promotion of the spiritual life, and 
amid the environments of prayer and praise, cannot but be helpful to many 
persons, Dr. Vaughan,of England, was accustomed from time to time to 
meet a number of the younger clergy in such a gathering and expound 
for them some portion of the word of God. A commentary by Rev. W. 
iXay, D.D., on the Corinthians, had its origin in this way,the preface 
declaring: ‘‘In July, 1879, a number of clergy living in the neighborhood 
of Chelseford agreed to study the New Testament together under the 
presidency of Dr. Kay. For this office his eminent scholarship, together 
with his long habit of lecturing, peculiarly fitted him.’ 


Db 


exactly such a retreat as is implied in the caption of this paper; but re- 
treats of this kind, where in the quietness of spiritual communion, apart 
from the world, God’s servants may grow in grace through the study of 
his word, may be promotive of much spiritual and intellectual profit. 


, 


This was not 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


WOMAN IN ANTIQUITY. 


Tuat the ‘‘new woman” is the product of modern civilization be- 
comes clear by a comparative study of ancient history with that of our 
times. The pages of antiquity on the whole show clearly that woman was 
almost universally regarded as an inferior being, holding a much lower 
rank than her lord and master, and having little or no voice in public 
affairs or political life. Nay, more, her position in the home, where no 
one of our readers, it is hoped, will deny her the right to rule as a queen, 
was in most cases but little better than that of aslave, condemned not only 
to incessant toil and drudgery, but also subjected to the caprices and 
whims of her husband, 

The regard in which she was formerly held by non-Christian nations 
may be fairly illustrated by a quotation from Luther, who says: ‘‘ Among 
the heathen there was a saying, ‘ Tria mala, mala pessima, ignis, aqua, 
Femina ’—that is, there can be nothing worse than what these three can 
do, to wit, fire, water, and woman.” The Greeks, with all their culture 
and their devotion to philosophy and art, were noted for the contempt in 
which they held the housewife, and many are the despicable flings at 
woman which are found in their writings. How heartless appear the 
words of Hipponax, ‘‘ A woman gives two days’ happiness to man in her 
bridal and in her burial.” Or this corresponding sentiment from one of 
their poets, ‘‘ Where women are, all evils there are found.” Or the fol- 
lowing extract from Euripides: 

But folly does not find its home with men, 
But roots in women’s hearts. 


The above, it is true, may not fairly represent the universal thought of 
Grecians ; nevertheless, it shows the prevalence of such a sentiment, though 
we find it in the satires of comic poets. But what are we to say of the 
views held by Socrates, ‘‘ the divinest of the Greeks,” who is often held 
up as a model of wisdom and piety for all times? His views, according 
to Professor Gildcrsleeve, a most competent authority, are substantially 
contained in the following words: ‘* Wehave . . . wives for the sake of 
legitimate children, and of having faithful guardians of our households.” 
The last part of this sentence explains the apparent better lot of woman in 
Sparta, where she enjoyed greater liberties than her Athenian sister, sim- 
ply that her offspring might be more vigorous and thus more efficient in 
time of war. Woman in Greece was denied intellectual association with 
the other sex, even with her husband. For in Athens, as in some Chris- 
tian lands in our day, to borrow a phrase from George Sand, the lord of 
creation ‘* came home to eat and to snore.” The Greeks took it for granted 
that woman was naturally inferior—indced, that she was ‘‘a minor with 
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regard to civic rights.” Her duties and achievements, says an eminent 
authority, were hardly considered in a much higher light than those of 
a faithful slave. 

If we look from Greece to ancient Chaldea and Babylonia, the status of 
woinan, as we see from many a clay tablet, was anything but enviable ; 
and yet her condition must have been far more tolerable than that of her 
sister in cultured Athens centuries later. Indeed, there can be no doubt 
that woman’s lot deteriorated, as time rolled on, not only in Greece, but 
also in countries farther east. Guhl and Koner, speaking of woman’s so- 
cial position in Greece, say, ‘‘ In prehistoric times the position of woman 
seems to have been upon the whole a more dignified one.” Both Hommel 
and Pinches, eminent Assyriologists, say that the same is true of Chaldea; 
for, according to them, the wife in the very early periods of Chaldean his- 
tory not only occupied an equal place with her husband, but was even his 
superior in power. Maspero also favors this view, and attributes the change 
to the advance of Semitic ideas. Thus, later in the history of Babylonia, 
the husband became the head of the family, exercising absolute rule, not 
only over his wife, but over his children, both male and female. Even 
the son could not marry without the consent of the father. Indeed, no 
marriage was regarded as valid until the father had ‘ affixed his seal or 
made his nail-mark on the contract tablet.” If such power was then ex- 
erted over a son, how much more over a daughter! 

The marriage contracts of Babylonia, of which great numbers have been 
found, are very interesting, since they show that a woman, notwithstanding 
her inferiority, still had many rights. On the consummation of a mar- 
riage a dower contract was drawn up, and three copies of the same were 
made, one being given to the bridegroom, another to the bride, while a 
third was deposited with the local authorities. Specimens of such con- 
tracts in three copies have been placed in the British Museum and the 
Louvre. The items of dowry which are mentioned consisted of real es- 
tate, such as houses, fields, and orchards, as well as of silver, gold, and 
slaves. The wife was allowed to retain full control of whatever prop- 
erty she brought with her as dowry. She might dispose of it while 
living, and she might bequeath it by will at her death. Peiser cites cases 
where wives sued for the restoration of property which had been given 
away by their husbands without their consent, and proved that women 
were empowered to deal with their own property in every respect like an 
ordinary male proprietor. 

Divorce in Babylon, as among the Jews, was granted to the husband on 
the most trifling pretense, Sterility was always a suflicient reason; for, 
according to popular belief, a woman incapable of maternity was regarded 
as under the immediate curse of the gods, possessed of a devil, and a 
source of great dangerin any family. Even miscarriage was ‘‘ thought to 
be occasioned by evil spirits.” In cases of divorce, however, when the wife 
was not put to death, her original dowry was restored to her, and, besides, 
the husband was sometimes compelled to pay damages for the insult offered 
his wife. Indeed, some of the tablets which have been discovered are 
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legal documents wherein the second husband of a divorced wife sues the 
first husband for such damages. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
ancient Babylonian woman enjoyed more privileges than do the Moham- 
medan women occupying the same territory in modern times. Her con- 
dition was perhaps not much inferior to that of the Hebrew woman under 
the Mosaic dispensation. 

The Hebrew women, as we learn from the Old Testament, seem to 
have mingled freely, if not with strangers yet with acquaintances and 
with all the members of their family. Woman at creation was made the 
equal of man, for that is the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘a helpmeet for 


; 


him,” or, more literally, ‘help answering to him.” How significant the 


words, ** Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 


cleave unto his wife.” As Dr. Landsberg has observed, ‘*‘ The text does 
not say woman, the physically weaker one, shall cling to her husband; 
but man, the physically stronger one, shall cling to his wife, who in a 
high condition of humanity is morally and ethically his superior.” No 
one can read the Old Testament without being impressed with the equal 
rights enjoyed by Sarah, Rebekah, Hannah, the woman of Shunem, and 
others. These were not mere slaves to their husbands. But it might be 
objected, with some truth, that these were the exceptions, and not fair 
representatives of the average Hebrew woman. Be that as it may, it still 
remains true that the Hebrew wife enjoyed great liberties, bordering in 
some regards even upon her position in modern times, For in this, as in 
other things, to use the words of Heine, ‘‘ Judea has ever appeared to me 
like a piece of Occident lost in the midst of the Orient.” Yet the eman- 
cipation of women is nowhere more clearly taught than in the words of 
the apostle Paul, ‘‘ There is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

But to return to antiquity, it is evident that, of all ancient countries, 
no place respected woman more highly than Egypt. This becomes 
clear not merely from the study of the monuments, but of Greek authors 
as well. When I[erodotus made a tour of many countries he was amazed, 
if not disgusted, at the way the Egyptians treated their women. He 
writes, doubtless, in a half humorous way, the following: ‘‘ The Egyp- 
tians have adopted customs and usages in almost every respect different 
from the rest of mankind.” Then, after enumerating many distinctive fea- 
tures, he concludes as follows: ‘* Among the Egyptians the women attend 
markets and do the trading, while the men stay at home and weave or 
spin.” Granting that this is humor, and an exaggerated account, it is still 
very valuable as showing the impression produced upon the mind of the 
Greek historian. The condition of the Egyptian wife was so unique, com- 
pared with that of women in the rest of the world, as to fairly shock the 
father of history. Had we nothing but these words of Herodotus on which 
to depend we might be inclined to be skeptical. We have, however, the 
more sure testimony of the monuments, which furnish incontrovertible proof 
of the esteem in which the women of Egypt were held, the power and influ- 
ence which they wielded, and the many privileges and rights enjoyed by 
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them. Thé mural decorations, the hieroglyphs on tombs and coffins, the 
many papyri discovered, show conclusively that woman, if not altogether 
the equal of the man, occupied a very high position. It seems that the 
Egyptian woman of ancient times, contrasted with her sister in other 
lands, was what the woman of the English-speaking world in our day is to 
the rest of mankind. According to the monuments family life in ancient 
Egypt was almost ideal; it was of great simplicity and affection. We are, 
therefore, not surprised to find that marriage is praised and glorified. 
‘* Wise is he,” says Ptahhotep, ‘‘ who founds a home for himself and 
loves a wife.” And again, ‘‘If thou takest a wife, let her be more con- 
tented than any of her fellow-beings.” The Egyptians, in common with all 
the other oricntal nations, regarded children as the choicest gift of Heaven. 
Filial devotion, and especially affection for the mother, was a virtue that 


they especially emphasized. The following sentiment from the great phi- 
losopher ’Eney, which is quoted by Erman, confirms this point: ‘‘Thou 
shalt never forget what thy mother has done for thee; she bare thee and 
nourished thee in ali manner of ways. If thou forgettest her, she might 
blame thee, she might lift up her arms to God, and he would hear her 
complaint.” The affection existing between husband and wife, parent 
and child, being such, and the intimate social and intellectual association 
between the several members of the family being so tender, the difference 
between the Egyptian and Grecian woman will be easily understood by 
the reader. 

In Egypt, as in Babylonia, only to a much wider extent, the law allowed 
woman to transact all manner of business in her own name. She had 
the disposition of her own property, and could make contracts without 
the consent of her husband. Property passed very often, for some rea- 
son, through the name of the female, rather than that of the male heir. 
In deeds and contracts the father of the mother, rather than the paternal 
grandfather, is generally mentioned. So also we read of an officer who 
was promoted “ for the sake of the father of his mother,” and who, when 
he was starting out to war, left his property in charge of the ‘‘ father of 
his mother.” 

The exalted position of woman is further shown by the fact that women 
at different periods in Egyptian history occupied the throne of the Pha- 
raohs. The most distinguished of these queens or rulers was the cele- 
brated Hatsheph-su, or Hatshepu, the sister and wife of Thotmes II, fa- 
mous not only as a ruler but as the builder of the temple of Dér el-Bahari. 
This great woman reigned alone for sixteen years, and then, conjointly 
with her brother Thotmes III, for several years mote. She not only as- 
sumed the title of king, but clothed herself in male attire and led her ar- 
mies to victory and glory. 

So supreme, says Professor Mahaffy, in his Greek Life and Thought, was 
the position of woman in Egypt that we have instances of ‘‘a man set- 
tling all his property, present and prospective, on his wife, with this only 
condition on her part, that she will support him while he lives and give 


him a decent funeral and sepulture when he dies.” 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 





STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Some time since attention was called in this department to the subject 
of missionary instruction in theological seminaries, or rather to the lack 
of it in most of these institutions. It is a subject which, we are pleased 
to believe, is not to pass without fuller discussion. The secretaries and 
other officers of the several foreign missionary societies of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada have organized an annual meeting for 
the discussion of problems which especially concern them as administra- 
tors of great missionary interests. In January last they held their fourth 
annual conference in New York city. There were present officials of the 
Protestant Episcopal and Congregational Churches, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, North and South, the Baptists, North and South, five 
branches of the Presbyterians, two or more Reformed Churches, and sev- 
eral Canadian boards, representing altogether some twenty-three soci- 
eties. They considered such important propositions as the ‘ Discrim- 
inating Use of Funds in Maintaining a Growing Work,” the ‘ Increase 
of Efficiency of Missionary Officers at Home,” and the ‘Relation of 
Boards, Missionaries, and Converts to Governments.” It was a dignified 
and learned body of men, met to consider some of the most vital and 
pressing questions which confront the Christian Church. What they 
might say as a body could not fail to command attention, and it is not 
easy to select from among the important themes they discussed any which 
might be esteemed preeminent. 

One, however, which lay outside the range of their official obligation 

yas that of missionary instruction in theological seminaries. Rev. Dr. 
Mabie, Home Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, as chair- 
man of the committee to whom this subject was referred, presented a 
paper which formulated the judgment of those discreet men, No one can 
think of them as speaking perfunctorily because of their official position 
ona topic lying within the range of that other body of wise men who 
formulate the course of study for the theological institutions of the coun- 
try. They did not speak in any dictatorial way, but as fellow-servants 
with these others of the Lord Jesus Christ. They set forth that, even 
under existing conditions, the very least which can be demanded is that 
every professor in these institutions shall be imbued with the spirit of 
missions. But this is not enough. No seminary of this class should be 
content without securing at least occasional lectures from returned mis- 
sionaries, secretaries, or others vitally moved and intelligently informed 
on the great theme of missions. As an advance on this, or coordinate 
with it, they suggest that several institutions might combine in the sup- 
port of one regular professor, or lecturer, who should be sustained by 
a joint endowment fund, and should at least give some systematic 
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presentation of missionary themes to the outgoing class. A still broader 
suggestion is that of a special graduate or undergraduate course, not 
provided for in the ordinary curriculum, with special rcference to non- 
Christian religions and the philosophies underlying them, the methods 
of dealing with them, and the languages and literatures in which they 
express themselves. 

All these, however, are expedients where the men and the money cannot 
be commanded for a full missionary professorship. The function of such 
a professor, they suggest, might be to present the Christian religion as 
essentially a world religion, the propagation of which is not an incident, 
but the most fundamental and vital obligation imposed by the very con- 
stitution of the Church, and hence impossible of being relegated to a 
class either in the ministry or laity, but inhering in the vital piety of every 
individual in the kingdom of God. This chair should also exhibit the mis- 
sionary movements of the past, making a close analysis of the success and 
failure of methods, of climatic conditions, and of political, social, and other 
features, and pointing out the paths of approach to new work, and care- 
fully presenting the economics in the development of a self-respecting, 
self-sustaining, self-governing, self-propagating Christian Church and 
industrial community. 

The Conference suggests that where such a separate chair is impossible 
of realization the work should be assigned to some other professor; a 
suggestion which is open to several objections. Very few professors fee! 
that they have either time or strength to master the details involved in 
such instruction; besides, those matters that are subordinate to their spe- 
cialty are likely to suffer. But, whatever plan or plans may be adopted, 
the conviction of these reverend and wise brethren is deepening in the 
minds of the Church at large that in some way the ministry of the future 
must be far more instructed on the subject of missions and the problems 
allied therewith than is possible under existing conditions in many theo- 
logical seminaries, 


MISSIONARY PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 


THERE are sundry fundamental difficulties inherent in the local environ- 
ment of the missionary force in the several non-Christian lands which 
affect all missions alike, though with varying force. No one of the great 
mission ficlds, perhaps, presents more peculiarities than Japan. There 
are obstructions to the progress of mission work in Bulgaria growing out 
of the spirit of nationalism or patriotism. The Bulgarian political move- 
ment for national independence carries with it the idea of a national 
Church, and hence provokes antagonism to any foreign mission move- 
ment as disintegrating. Even in China there are indications of the de- 
velopment of a like spirit of opposition to the introduction and advance 
of missionary enterprises. Since the late China-Japan war, the cry is 
raised, ‘‘China for China!” In Liberia progress is hindered by the 
constitutional provision that none but black men shall own land in the 
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republic. This restriction is based on the fear that foreign ownership 
would lead to foreign disputes, and they know they are not able to de- 
fend themselves against the claims of any of the larger nations. 

Japan has also precluded foreign ownership of rea! estate outside the 
treaty ports, even mission property being held in the name of some 
nerally dealt justly 


Japanese, to whose honor be it said, they have g 


| 
with their trust. But since 1890 all such substitutional holders of land 


lave been persecuted as unpatriotic, and the parties have been placed 
under ban as disloyal. To obviate this, cases have been adjusted by 
erecting a board of trustees to hold such property. But extremists have 
pressed even these to the point of refusal to accept any restriction from 
the foreign missionary society contributing money for the crection of 
buildings and sustaining the institutions. Inthe case of the celebrated 
Doshisha College the board of trustees have even declined to give as- 
surance that it shall be conducted in the interests of Christianity under 
so broad a definition as, belief in God, the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and the future life. The trustees of the institution at Kumamoto have 
publicly announced that the school was no longer “Christian” in any 
sense. In both these cases the missionary society which lad built up the 
school and erected missionary residences is absolutely without redress in 
the courts. 

It is anticipated that this condition of affairs is to be changed materi- 
ally under the new treaty, which is to take effect in the year 1900; but 
meanwhile titles to real estate seem to be in a very precarious state. 
Whether the fanatical and extreme view of what is necessary to patriot- 
ism will be modified under calmer judgment, now that the war, with its 
exciting challenge to the Christian Japanese, is ended, it is too carly to 
know. But it is certainly assuring to have so careful a deputation as that 
of the American Board intimate that the nation has been disarmed of its 
suspicions against Christianity, while non-Christian leaders recognize the 
worth and power of the Christian character and honor true Christian liv- 
ing. If there has been loss of control of some property this deputation 
asks that it be borve in mind that Christian teachers have appointment 
in many government schools, with full liberty to teach Christianity out 
of school hours; that the missionary is free to go everywhere for evange}- 
istic work, and that no censorship of the press prohibits the freest circu- 
lation of the Bible and religious literature all over the empire. Besides, 
they emphasize the fact that the process of the assimilation of Christian- 
ity by the Japanese must not be expected to take place without the de- 
velopment of some excrescences, “* There is not a Japanese in the empire 
twenty-five years of age whose early years were under the influence of 


” 


Christian thought and training.” It is not so much a wonder that Japan 
has not yet formulated what it fancies it will be pleased to accept of 
Christianity as it is a satisfaction that, whether Japan realizes it or not, 


‘Christianity has already put its stamp upon the laws of society, of the 


army, and of the State, and is making itself felt inits literature and forms 
of thought.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Wilhelm Kahl. The fair-mindedness of the Germans in reference to 
their theological opinions and their freedom from prejudice amount al- 
most to laxity. The one who has no opinions or convictions can be very 
charitable toward the opinions or convictions of others. But Kahl has 
proved himself both fair and unjust at the same time. In an address de- 
livered at the University of Bonn, Germany, January 27, 1895, he took 
up the question as to the origin and consequences of religious equality. 
It is really an historical address, and the substance of it may astonish some 
readers. He states that after a short period of equality between Christian- 
ity and heathenism came that of the sole supremacy of the former, lasting 
throughout the Middle Ages. During this period there was no thought 
that there could possibly be any tolerance of a false religion alongside of 
the true in the Christian world. So far well. But now he tells us that 
even in the time of the Reformation the traditional conception of the duty 
of the authorities with reference to the Church remained unchanged, and 
this he explains by two suggestions, the first of which, namely, that the 
Reformation entered into a world whose religious idea was that of an 
individual Christian society, we must affirm, but the second of which, 
namely, that religious equality and the Reformation have no inner connec- 
tion, and that such parity was nota natural consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, we must emphatically deny. Rightly does he say, indeed, that the 
religious peace of 1555 and the peace of Westphalia in 1648 only granted 
what could not be refused in this respect. But when he makes the mixed 
religious condition of the territorial states and the thought of natural 
right as taught in humanism the causes of the subsequent parity he fails 
of justice to Reformation, He asserts that the Reformation placed the 
freedom of the conscience at the front, and yet that it achieved noth- 
ing in the way of securing equality for all confessions. But as a matter 
of fact the apparent failure of the Reformation to secure and to grant 
equality was the result of causes which lay wholly beyond the control of 
the reformers. In a life and death struggle there is but little opportunity 
for tolerance of the enemy, and when freedom is suddenly attained it is 
almost always abused. If the Reformation was not to be wrecked by the 
very freedom it proclaimed it must set some bounds until those who had 
been set free could become accustomed to the new atmosphere. In some 
cases it was not alone for the purpose of saving men from complete 
religious apostasy that restrictions had to be placed, but also the Protes- 
tant secular authorities were obliged to interfere with the theologians and 
for themselves «letermine what the form of faith should be in order to 
preserve even the social well-being of the State. All these things pre- 
vented the true principles which dwelt in the Reformation from develop- 
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ing rapidly. A new principle may be properly defined and firmly held 
and yet meet with practical obstacles because of the unfitness of the 
people for its application. Such was the case with the principle of the 
freedom of conscience in the Reformation. 

Emil Zweynert. Though not a university professor, Zweynert has done 
a work which will give him rank among the leaders for some time to 
come. The question of the relation of the Lutheran Reformation to the 
progress of culture has been hotly debated in recent times. Janssen, in 
his History of the German People Subsequent to the Close of the Middle 
Ages, claimed for Romanism the credit of the Renaissance and then 
affirmed that the ‘‘ so-called” Reformation destroyed this flourishing 
intellectual life. Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, a Protestant, in his History 
of Scholarly Instruction in German Schools and Universities from the 
Close of the Middle Ages to the Present Time, published in 1885, agreed 
with this view. Zweynert has been incited by this to take up the ques- 
tion as to whether the decline of culture in the first half of the sixteenth 
century was causally connected with Luther’s Reformation. The very 
form of the question admits the fact of such a decline while leaving unde- 
cided the nature of the cause. This, Zweynert aflirms, could be answered 
in the affirmative only in case Luther had taken a position with regard to 
humanism which was positively unfriendly. He does not think that 
Luther was a product of humanism, although as a child of his age he was 
influenced by it. On the other hand, Luther diverged from humanism 
in that he looked at the sciences rather from the standpoint of their value 
for real life, and especially for the religious life, than from that of mere 
culture as an end in itself. Luther, he thinks, was convinced of the high 
value of education, and was not personally responsible for the evident de- 
cline in scholarly study in the sixteenth century. Nor was his Reforma- 
tion responsible. Perhaps in this Zweynert has gone too far. For though 
there was nothing in the Reformation which of necessity would lead to 
such a decline, yet the fact that the decline and the progress of the 
Reformation were contemporaneous must be explained. It is not likely 
that it was accidental. No great movement, such as the Reformation, 
which mightily seizes upon the affections and arouses the sympathies of 
the people can fail to withdraw attention from other interests. Heated 
political campaigns deprive multitudes of the power to think of anything 
else important. A great revival robs men temporarily of their profound 
interest in business. It is impossible that the minds of men should have 
been so excited on the great religious questions which were being dis- 
cussed and at the same time absorbed in the desire for education. Be- 


sides, there were prejudices against the science of the age because there 
was prejudice against the Church which had produced it. The new 
Church must learn to distinguish between the religion of the Middle Ages 
and the science of the Middle Ages. When the principles of the Refor- 
mation had had time to do their work they produced a much higher form 
of culture than ever was known to Roman Catholicism and with which 
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that belated organism has never been able to keep abreast. No one can 
regret that the Reformation aided in the decline of humanism, since it 
made way for a culture so much more rich, varied, and useful. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


La notion biblique du miracle (The Biblical Idea of Miracles). Paris, 
Fischbacher, 1894. By Professor Eugéne Ménégoz, French Protestantism 
has been much excited recently by the question of miracles. The author 
undertakes to show from a considerable number of instances in the Old 
and New Testaments that all the biblical writers consider the miracle as 
a strictly supernatural event in contradiction to the ordinary course of 
events, and as a phenomenon which is in every case to be referred to God 
as its cause. The question which he then presents to himself is the one 
which confronts the Christian and unbelieving mind, namely, What are 
we to think, in view of the researches of science, of the credibility of 
miracles? After some effort is spent in wrenching the idea of the miraculous 
and in weakening and destroying its religious significance, he reaches the 
conclusion that no Protestant theologian can ever again accept the biblical 
miraclesin their full compass and with all their consequences, Nevertheless, 
he thinks the miracle stories have a permanent value for us, though the 
relation of the stories was made possible by the historical conditions in 
which their relators lived. In order to this he undertakes a distinction 
between the knowledge gained by the methods known to natural science 
and that view of the world which comes into existence as the result of a 
divinely imparted assurance of an eternal loving purpose, In other words, 
the religious impression, amounting to a certainty, is not based upon the 
same laws which govern our knowledge in the natural world. lie then 
proposes to show the relation which exists between the belief in miracles 
and the belief in divine providence. The miracle is thus supposed to have 
a certainty for the religious consciousness, but not for the scientific. To 
the author it is certain that God hears prayer, and this is in his judgment 
miraculous, although not a violation of natural laws. But this does seem 
to be a contradiction, unless by prayers he means only those requests which 
are in perfect accord with the laws of nature, and which they would inevi- 
tably work out even were there no prayer offered by men. Yet this is 
hardly prayer at all. But this is what he practically says when he de- 
elares that the Christian only asks in prayer what he knows to be in 
conformity to natural law. To say nothing of the fact that this is to 
obliterate the distinction between the two means of knowledge which he 
has established, in order to make room for faith in the miracles, it is a 
subterfuge to cover up the double sense in which he uses the word. The 
answering of prayer is miraculous. Miracle is contrary to nature. But 
the prayers which Christians offer and which God answers are all in con- 
formity to natural law. These three conclusions of the author utterly 
contradict each other. 
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RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Recent Discussions of the Doctrine of Assurance. The very fact that 
the old conception of the Bible has been swept away from so many minds 
has brought the doctrine of assurance again to the front. Thousands 
who were not aware of it had rested their hope of salvation in some way 
upon the word of God, and the only knowledge of divine things which 
other millions possessed was that which they gleaned from the word of 
God. To vast numbers, perhaps undefinedly, yet really, the correspondence 
of the utterances of the Bible concerning providence and the way of sal- 
vation with their own experience furnished about the only Christian 
evidences they had. As the divine authority of the Bible is now ques- 
tioned by so many, at least in certain of its parts, men are beginning to 
ask themselves what part the Bible has had or ought to have in their re- 
ligious life. The Bible reveals the possibility of salvation; but are we 
to believe in this possibility because the Bible teaches it, or because we 
have experienced it, or both? It has been but a few years since Dr. 
Julius Késtlin, the great biographer of Luther, wrote a work entitled Die 
Begriindung unserer sittlich-religidsen Uberzeugung (The Foundation of our 
Ethical Religious Convictions). More recently Dr. Hermann Schultz has 
taken up the same questions under the title of Christliche Apologetik 
(Christian Apologetics). In 1895 Professor K. Hackenschmidt published 
a little book in answer to the question Wie werden wir unsers Glaubens 
gewiss und froh? (How May We Attain to the Certainty and Joy of Faith ?) 
In other forms these problems are being discussed as almost never be- 
fore outside of Methodism. The dread that with the old faith in the 
Bible might go the assurance of the truths of the great facts of our re- 
ligion is not the only impelling motive for such works, They are in- 
cited by the desire to show the fearful that even without the doctrine of 
inspiration the facts which we all prize so highly are well supported. In 
all these books, then, there is the claim that the true evidence of Christian- 
ity is not subject to the assaults of criticism. For example, Schultz 
(pp. 108, 109) says: ‘‘ A new principle of life becomes operative (the Holy 
Spirit), in which every member of the Church may personally participate. 
Thus the genuine Christian experiences the revelation personally, and he 
detects in the sacred literature the same Spirit which he himself experi- 
ences as a revealed divine life. Hence historic doubts may attack the 
external history of Jesus, but not the revelation of God in him; and they 
may assault theexternal form of the sacred Scriptures, but not their religious- 
ethical truth.” Késtlin (p. 118) says: ‘‘ Accordingly our faith in Christ 
is not founded on the faith in the higher character of the Scripture, but 
rather our faith in the Scripture is founded on our faith in Christ. The 
witness concerning Christ which we get from the Scripture increases in 
strength for us thereby, and we follow the more joyfully and trustfully 
the entire formulation of truth which we receive at the hands of the 
apostles.” In like manner Hackenschmidt claims that the method by 
which we come to a knowledge of the truth of Christianity is not subject 
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to the flood of theological criticism. It is delightful to feel that the critics 
are finding a way by which to prove the verities in which we have so long 
believed. If we may not base our faith upon them simply because they are in 
the Bible we ought to be glad that there is another way by which we may 
attain as great certainty. But what is that way ? To read of them one 
would almost imagine himself in a Methodist class meeting. Schultz says 
we experience the revelation. We know for ourselves. We cannot question 
the truth of the Bible, because we have tested its precepts and its prom- 
ises and found them true. So Ko5stlin puts the whole burden upon our 
religious experience. Hackenschmidt declares that when under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost and through the impression Jesus makes upon us we 
attain to the conviction that Jesus is really what he claims to be, the Son 
of God, the Saviour, the King of the kingdom of heaven, then we become 
assured as to our Christian faith. Furthermore this experience is one to 
which any person may attain without regard to education or race, for all 
it requires isa disposition which is not beyond the possibility of a little 
child. And through this he thinks that the Bible becomes assuredly the 
document of our sonship. It is doubtless not expedient that as Metho- 
dists we should boast. But we cannot but indulge the reflection that if 
the theologians who have so despised Methodist theology had listened to 
the voice of the great theologian, John Wesley, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, the world might have been spared much of the strife which it has 
witnessed on these very points. For, as anyone may know who will take 
the pains to look it up, the essence of what these modern scholars are 
saying is the essence also of what John Wesley taught concerning Scripture 
evidence. But because he stated it in a couple of pages instead of ex- 
panding it into a great book, as the modern scholar does, and because he 
made it a practical affair instead of a matter of theory, the world looked 
on and cried ‘ fanaticism.” In one form or another almost all the greatest 
theologians of the world teach Methodist doctrine on this subject. That 
they are obliged to find some other support for the faith the Bible con- 
tains, on account of their rejection of the traditional view of its inspira- 
tion, does not invalidate their teachings. May the time soon come when 
in view of the mighty truths so well attested the zeal of the theologian 
in diffusing these blessings of experience shall rise to fever heat! 


Seventh General Conference of the German Society for the Advance- 
ment of Morality. The meeting was held in September, in Essen, The 
income of the society was 28,810 marks. New branches had been organ- 
ized in Erfurt and Strasburg. A strong resolution was adopted against any 
and every proposition looking toward the legalization or police protection 
of impurity. The society recognizes the danger to good morals arising 
from the improper crowding of dwelling houses, and is taking measures 
to afford relief. Greater efforts are also to be made in the direction of 
more general use of tracts among the youth of both sexes, and among 
parents, and it was also determined to push more energetically the mid- 
night mission work, or what is known in America as rescue work. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Venezuela boundary question is at the front. Conspicuous among 
recent articles on the subject is ‘‘ The Issue Between Great Britain and 
America,” by Henry M. Stanley, in the Nineteenth Century for January. 
The paper incidentally shows how un-Americanized this sometime popu- 
lar American correspondent has become. Speaking from the standpoint 
of an intense Englishman, he declares that on a recent tour through 
America he found the people of the United States ‘‘ working themselves 
into an extremely angry temper” over the boundary question. In other 
gracious phrases he writes of the ‘‘ frequent ebullitions of the American 
temper;” of the ‘‘ stupendous arrogance” and ‘‘ audacious wickedness ” 
of resisting the pretensions of Great Britain in Venezuela; and of the 
“crime of crimes ” which the United States will commit in the ‘‘ firing of 
# single shot.” The possession by England of the disputed terricory for 
fifty-five years is reason why, in Mr. Stanley’s judgment, she should not 
be molested. In the interests of peace, however, he suggests a European 
commission to examine into the claims of England and report to her 
foreign office. ‘‘If our government,” says he, ‘‘requested Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium to appoint their respect- 
ive commissioners for the purpose just specified, I fecl sure that the en- 
tire British race, from these islands to the antipodes, would be unanimous 
for the defense of British dignity, honor, and rights, if we were discovered 
not to be willful aggressors on the territory of our neighbor. If, on the 
other hand, we have unknowingly overstepped our just frontier, it will be 
found that we are willing and ready to do that which is right.” In spirit 
this proposition is the most equitable in Mr. Stanley’s serious arraign- 
ment of his former countrymen. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for January has: 1. ‘‘ The Reign of the Queen; ” 
2. ‘*Italian Influence on English Poetry;” 3. ‘* Marshal Canrobert;” 
4, **Finland;” 5. ‘‘The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge;” 6, 
‘‘War Correspondents;” 7. ‘‘ Painters and Critics—French and Eng- 
lish;” & ‘* Army Organization;” 9. “The Princes of the House of 
Condé;” 10. ‘‘ Political and Commercial Affairs in Asia;” 11. ‘‘ Henry 
Reeve.” The first paper is an attractive review of the unparalleled ‘‘ moral 
and material progress” which has taken place during the reign of Vic- 
toria, who next autumn ‘will have reigned for a longer period than any 
monarch who has ever occupied” the English throne. The fifth paper 
reviews the compilation of Coleridge’s letters, extending from 1785, when 
he was ‘a schoolboy at Christ's Hospital, thirteen years of age, to July, 
1834, when he was a confirmed invalid, and, indeed, was within a few days 
of his death.” Coleridge, ‘‘ more than most men, poured out oftentimes 
his whole heart in a letter;” and that heart the reviewer now discovers. 
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The sixth article notices the war memories of William Howard Russell, 
LL.D., and Archibald Forbes. The tenth paper concludes with the judg- 
ment that there is every reason ‘‘ why Great Britain and Russia should 
endeavor to act in accord in solving the problems of the further East.” 


THE opening article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, by the Rev. 
W. L. Ferguson, of India, considers ‘‘ The Fourth Gospel after a Century 
of Criticism.” His paper is a scholarly and vigorous testimony to the 
Johannine authorship of the book in question. Other articles are ‘* Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,” by T. W. Hunt, Ph.D.; *‘The Hebrew Cosmogony,” 
by C. B. Warring, Ph.D.; ‘‘Christianity and the Evolution of Rational 
Life,” by J. T. Gulick, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Abraham at Bonn,” by O. H. Gates, 
Ph.D.; ‘The Gospel of Paul,” by F. H. Foster, D.D.; and “An Appeal 
from a Verdict of History,” by W. E. Barton, D.D., which aims to show 
that the penitent thief on the cross was not a ‘ vicious criminal,” but a 
more or less *‘ worthy man” condemned by an unjust tribunal. Follow- 
ing this there are: ‘‘ Greek Elements in Modern Religious Thought,” by 
E. 8. Carr; ‘‘ Classification of Social Phenomena,” by Arthur Fairbanks, 
Ph.D.; “ A Point of View,” by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D.; and ‘‘ Monopoly by 
Patents,” by Z. 8. Holbrook. 


THE Lutheran Quarterly for January contains: 1. ‘The Christian 
Pulpit,” by W. M. Baum, D.D.; 2. ‘‘Millennialism,” by Rev. J. F. 
Pollock; 3. ‘‘ Apperceptive Christianity,” by Professor M. H. Richards, 
D.D.; 4. “The Washing of Regeneration,” by G. U. Wenner, D.D.; 
5. ‘*God Jmmanent, and the Incarnate Word,” by Professor W./ H. 
Wynn, D.D.; 6. ‘ Washington—Christianity the Molding Power of his 
Character,” by F. W. Conrad, D.D., LL.D.; 7. ‘‘ Harnack on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” by Rev. G. W. Fritsch; 8. ‘‘Sabbath Day or Sunday, 
Which?” by M. G. Boyer, D.D. 


THE successive articles in the London Quarterly for January are as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘‘ Europe in Africa; 2. ‘‘ The Gurneys of Earlham;” 3. ‘‘ The 
New Rationalism;” 4. ‘*A New Commentary on the ‘ Romans;’” 
5. ‘The State Papers Relating to the Armada;” 6. ‘‘ The Command 
of the Sea;” 7. ‘‘The Alps from End to End.” The first paper holds that 
the partition of Africa—whose map only fifty years ago was left by the 
cartographers ‘‘a comparative blank ”—is now “ practically an accom- 
plished fact.” Its aim is to take a survey of the possessions secured by 
each power. The third article reviews Dr. R. F. Horton’s eighteen ser- 
mons, wherein he in turn reviews Wendt and Beyschlag, and points out 
the merits and defects of his work. The sixth article notices some recent 
books on the sea by Captain A. T. Mahan, Spenser Wilkinson, and Admiral 
P. H. Colomb. The last article of the Quarterly is fascinating for those 
who are not made dizzy by mountain climbing. 
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THE Quarterly Review of the United Brethren for January has: 1. ‘ Per- 
sonal Liberty from Spiritual and Spirituous Standpoints,” by Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, Ph.D.; 2. ‘‘ The Three H’s in Education,” by President W. M. 
Beardshear, LL.D.; 3. ‘‘ The Scientific Study of Children,” by Profes- 
sor H. U. Roop, Ph.D.; 4. ‘‘ Why Iam a United Brethren [sie] in Christ,” 
by G. M. Matthews, D.D.; 5. ‘‘ The Message and Mission of Judaism,” 
by Rabbi Max Wertheimer, Ph.D.; 6. ‘‘ Outlines of a Study of Soci 
ology,” by Bishop J. $. Mills, D.D.; 7. ‘‘The Position of Kant in thi 
History of Philosophy,” by Rev. G. K. Trice, Ph.D. 


Tue opening paper in Christian Literature for January, by Hon. Boyd 
Winchester, LL.D., discusses ‘* Greek and German Philosophy,” and con- 
cludes with the statement that, ‘‘to a plain, sober-minded people like 


ourselves, much of the German philosophy appears as blasphemous as it 


is the fantastic creation of the brain.” This is followed by: ‘* Bishop 
Butler and his Censors, II,” by W. E. Gladstone; ‘* Rigidity of Rome, II,” 
by Wilfrid Ward; ‘‘ Professor Sayce and the Critics,” by 8. R. Driver; 
‘The Meaning of Christ’s Prayer in Gethsemane,” by Thomas West, and 
by other important papers. 


Tue Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January has: ‘ The Begin- 
ning and Growth of the Canon of the New Testament,” by Dunlop Moore, 
D.D.; ‘Some Recent Phases of Christian Apologetics,” by Professor A. 
H. Huizinga; ‘‘ Naturalism,” by President D. W. Fisher, LL.D.; ‘‘ The 
3eginning of the American Presbyterian Church,” by Rev. J. A. Davis; 
**The Place of Reason in Theology,” by Professor I. C. Minton, D.D.; 
and ** The Holiness Code and Ezekiel,” by Professor L. B. Paton, Ph.D. 

-The Missionary Review for February gives prominence to the inter 
ests of China. The January New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register gives a picture of William Stoughton, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts 1692-1701, and asketch of his life. On June 2, 1692, he was 
appointed ‘‘ Chief Justice of a special tribunal to try the witchcraft cases,” 
Judge Emory Washburn charges that he ‘sacrificed all the better feel- 
ings of his nature and prostituted the forms of justice to consummate a 
series of judicial murders that have no parallel in our history.” Yet he 
still retained his popularity, won general approval as acting chief executive 
of the colony, and ‘‘ died highly honored and respected.” Besides other 
articles of great variety the North American for January and February has 
two articles of a series by Mr. Gladstone on ‘*The Future Life and the 
Condition of Man Therein.”——In the New Church Review for January 
are, among other articles, ‘‘The Christian Ideal in Youth,” by John 
Worcester; ‘‘Christian Science,” by A. F. Frost; and a generally com- 
mendatory notice of Dr. G. A. Gordon’s The Christ of To-day, by J. K. 
Smyth.—The Chautauquan for February, besides all other attractions, 
has illustrated articles on ‘‘ Footprints of Washington,” by H. H. Ragan, 
and ‘‘ How Will the Czar Wear his Crown?” by T. B. Preston. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Creation; God in Time and Space. By RANDOLIH S. Foster, D.D., LL.D. A Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 865. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati : 

Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $3. 

Without exaggeration a sublime book, a tremendous book! Great 
thoughts by a great thinker on greatest themes; a triune greatness which 
rarely lifts its solid grandeur in the field of literature, or like a three-faced 
prism explicates the white sunlight of truth into its elements and spreads 
them out in ordered, broad, and many colored splendor. From the long- 
ago publication of Bishop Foster’s book on Christian Purity, until now, 
no volume so wonderful has come from his pen, This from the Preface 
we adopt as our own: ‘ We solicit ministers especially to the reading of 
these pages. The benefits to be derived are various. It will take them 
out of their accustomed ruts into new departments of knowledge and 
thought. It will supply them with the richest illustrations of the great 
themes which they are to elucidate and unfold. It will impart zest and 
variety to their ministrations, It will broaden their view of the divire 
method and operations, It will put them in possession of the highest 
proofs of the infinite greatness of the Almighty Being whose servants 
they are. It will enable them to meet the demands of the hungry and 
often distracted people to whom they preach, and will save them from 
the crudities into which all must fall who are uninformed on points which 
more and more engage educated thought. The knowledge of the great 
facts of being which scientific research is developing is indispensable to 
one who would hold the attention of the age and command its respect.” 
The preacher must show himself acquainted with the facts of the uni- 
verse, and not teach doctrines which collide with facts. He must be able 
to satisfy himself and his people that although some long-regnant ideas 
may have to be abandoned, the citadel of theological belief remains in- 
tact. ‘The strength of any system is the truth it holds; its weakness 
is the errors which infest it. . . . If it has some errors of incidents and 
minor points they may be relinquished without harm, and its power 
thereby be increased. If its errors are shown to be not inherent, but the 
accidents of misinterpretation merely, it is made stronger by the exposure 
if its expounders and defenders show themselves pleased with the dis- 
covery and glad to amend the mistake. Nothing can save a system which 
shrinks from investigation, or attempts to build itself on ignorance, or 
the impudent denial of facts, or refusal to know them, or inability to show 
that it does not contradict them. In the interest of theology we plead 
for the freest and largest liberty. We hail every new discovery. Every 
new truth, no difference what old error or system of error it may shake 
down and utterly destroy, is a harbinger of the millennium.” As to the 
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cosmos being a creation by a personal cause, Bishop Foster says that now 
‘there is no respectable thinker who any more doubts the presence and 
operation of personal agency in the universe.” One of his introductory 
paragraphs says: ‘‘The present discussion is partly scientific, partly 
philosophico-theological. It undertakes to present, from known scientific 
data and principles of philosophy, a view of the world-plan, or methods 
and purposes of the infinite in creation, deduced from grounds largely 
outside of revelation. The object is... to present a rational view of 
the divine movement from the inception to the outcome of his work by a 
study of the works themselves. Occasional biblical facts will emerge, 
and it is believed the result of the inquiry will show that a rational theory 
will be in substantial accord with the word God has given, properly inter- 
preted.” The amount of cerebral phosphorus consumed in making this 
blazing book would almost turn a midnight ocean into a sea of fire. 
The nebula in Orion is not more dense with crowded light-centers than 
is this radiant volume with its aggregation of shining facts, making to 
the mind an immeasurable but ordered splendor, In its chapters one 
sees the stupendous magnitude of the universe; sees also that the human 
intellect is a giant able to pick up worlds as playthings and spin them on 
its finger tip, or bowl them as arguments along the course of its reasoning; 
one hears them roll and rumble from Preface to conclusion of this large, 
long book, Every manly man detests reading after a timid, careless, 
trembling, or fumbling mind, and likes a fearless, frank, lucid, and thor- 
ough-going thinker. Reading the book before us one wonders if there is 
anywhere a mind more maturely broad-visioned or more youthfully bril- 
liant, intrepid, and enterprising; if anywhere among scholars there is 
greater avidity in pursuit of knowledge, or enthusiasm in its acquisition, 
or more patient plodding after exhaustive information, or more careful, 
sober reasoning on facts, or mind more expert in constructive and sys- 
tematizing thinking; if any explorer of high plateaus or hardy climber 
of defiant peaks with steadier head or surer foot, than one sees at work 
in these pages. Let any who are afraid of science and dread or decry 
philosophy read Bishop Foster and recover from phobias, panics, and 
antipathies. Through regions scientific and philosophic his argument 
treads its ascending course, grand and stately, robed with infinite dig- 
nities, crowned with eternal glories. Deep and high go his thoughts, to 
the bottom and to the top of their vast subject, wide-ranging to the far- 
thest frontiers of ascertainable fact, whence are seen auroral flashings of 
truth to faith from beyond the horizon of demonstrated knowledge. Such 
a book powerfully expands, strengthens, and establishes the mind. 
Always the large view tranquilizes, pacifies, and steadies. It is the nar- 
row view that is unsteady, tippy, and in danger of upsetting; that makes 
for nervousness, impatience, bigotry, irritability, suspicion, and a pre- 
various faith afraid for its life. Faith, snagged on details, is floated free 
by generals and universals inflowing like ocean tides. Nothing is so 
mighty to save as an elemental lift; as when the measureless cast wind 
blowing under the whole heaven rolls the sea shoreward in heaps, and with 
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gentle omnipotence buoys the stranded St. Paul off the Long Branch 

sands. The reader-reaching the end of this book has been carried so far, 

as in a sky-mounting chariot, that he wonders he ever lived to get back, 

He sympathizes with the feeling Amanda Smith, the colored evangelist, 

expressed after hearing Bishop Foster preach: ‘* It makes me dizzy, but 

I'm glad I’ve got such a mighty Father.” The height of the author's 

great argument is calculated to fill one with adoring wonder and solemn 

ecstasy; its intellectual climaxes and final spiritual culmination may easily 
excite a rapture fit to die in, and mount a disembodied spirit to ‘‘ the 
palace of angels and God.” Down from such heights a man might come 
with some such look upon his face as Moses wore after his interview with 

Sinai’s God; and it would scarce be strange if he should act and seem 

like Lazarus, recalled from the spirit world, as Tarshish, the Arab phy- 

sician, saw and described him in Bethany. Lazarus behaved like one who 
has tasted blisses which make earth-joys cheap, whose soul, though in 
the flesh, seemed to live in view of heavens unseen by others; no longer 
measured or valued things by earthly standards, despised greatnesses and 
saw in trifling facts prodigious import; lived bordering realms of glory 

Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet— 

The spiritual life around the earthly life; 

The law of that is known to him as this ; 

His heart and brain move there, his feet stay here. 

He has been face to face with realities so much greater than the passing 
fortunes of this life’s little sphere that nothing here has power to agitate 
or disturb him. Prodigious armaments assembling to besiege his city 
move him no more than the passing of a mule with gourds; and when 
told that Rome is on her march to stamp out like a little spark his town, 
his tribe, his crazy tale, and him, he merely looks with his large, steady, 
peaceful eyes on who would frighten him. Man gets his bracing by 
vision of the unseen universe of which the visible cosmos is but a product 
and phenomenon, And a bracing book, indeed, is this which our bishop 
has given us, Not toread and study it should be counted a misdemeanor 
in any minister able to buy or beg or borrow it. 

A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed. By HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, D.D. Rector of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, New York city. 8vo, pp. 522. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

In this book a prophet lifts up his voice in the name of the Lord, pro- 
testing to his generation that the popular Christianity of to-day is not 
in accord with New Testament Christianity, and sounding a strongly rea- 
sone recall. It begins with an implied disapproval of the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago, and sympathizes with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s refusal to participate therein. It is divided into three parts: 
‘* A Creedless Gospel;” ‘‘ The Gospel Creed;” ‘‘ Witnesses for Christ.” 
It is broadly intelligent, frank, firm, and fearless. Advocating the for- 
mation of bands among communicants in parishes, the author says: ‘‘In 
this way our modern believers would find the kind of help the early 
Christians had when they met together in caves and catacombs as a little 
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band misunderstood by and separate from the outer world. Like those wit- 
nesses of the primitive Church, they would gain the inspiration and stim- 
ulus which comes from association and concentrated effort in following a 
high religious aim; they would be brought face to face, through the in- 
terchange of Christian sympathies, with the realities of Christian disciple- 
ship, and not feel that a spiritual atmosphere is so unreal as it seems to 
the outer world.” And in a footnote he adds: ‘‘In modern Christian 
life the Methodist system of ‘ classes’ and ‘ class leaders’ . . . gives usa 
glimpse of the kind of spiritual influences that accompany such associated 
Christian efforts in the cause of Christ.” Since this book appeared its 
author has been chosen bishop of the new diocese of Washington, D. C. 
Having declined similar honors in Ohio and in Michigan he now accepts, 
and will enter publicly on the labors of his bishopric on Palm Sunday at 
the national capital. He has said: ‘‘I seriously object to being labeled 
as belonging to any one school of thought in the Church. I prefer to be 
free and untrammeled, In some things I suppose I am a High Church- 
man, in others Low, and in others Broad. I claim the right to live up to 
the comprehensiveness allowed in the Church, and to hold the truth as I 
see it, no matter by what name it may be called.” Dr. Satterlee is a 
manly, earnest, courageous, evangelical minister, with a passion for active 
evangelization and a warm practical sympathy for the poorand neglected. 
He has done great work for the disadvantaged and unbefriended, utiliz- 
ing for that purpose the resources of his large and wealthy church. 
Highways and hedges know his shepherding presence and voice. On 
summer evenings during the twenty minutes preceding service-time he 
would stand, dressed in his cossack and with bared head, at the outer 
threshold of the vestibule of his church, greeting everyone who ap- 
proached the entrance, friends and strangers alike, with a hearty ‘‘ Good 
evening. I am glad to see you. Walk in!” extending both hands in 
welcome. When the time for service arrived he would pass quickly back 
into the vestry room, put on his preaching robe, and appear in the chancel 
to conduct service and preach. Before dismissing the congregation 
an invitation would be given for any who wished to remain for a brief 
religious conference. Then, when the bustle of the departing majority 
was over, he would stand on the floor at the head of the middle aisle and talk 
familiarly to those who had remained in the most direct, simple, and 
helpful way, driving straight at their spiritual needs and duties. . In 
Christ Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Satterlee, preaching before the bishop and 
clergy of the diocese of Long Island, urging that the Church should cher- 
ish a broader, more brotherly and catholic spirit, learning wisdom from 
its own past mistakes, pointed his suggestion with this historic reference: 
‘If we had treated the Methodists properly they would never have gone 
Delivering the annual sermon to the graduating class of 
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out from us. 


Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, Conn., he charged the young 
theologues not to imagine theirs to be the only ministry, but to look 
abroad and rejoice in the great work which God is doing through his 
servants of other communions, and to cultivate sympathy with all who 
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are sincerely laboring in the name of our common Lord and Master. We 
know of no man inthe Protestant Episcopal body more worthy to be a 
bishop than Dr. Satterlee. 


The Witness of Denial. By Vipa D. ScuppER, A.M. 12mo, pp. 152. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

An abridgment of lectures given at Wellesley College. Six chapters 
imuke up this little book on ‘‘ The Movement of Doubt;” ‘The Renas- 
cence of Faith;” ‘‘ The Religion of Mystery;” ‘‘ The Religion of Human- 
ity;” “The Religion of Morality;” ‘‘The Religion of Christ.” Miss 
Scudder in her Preface says: *‘The tone of the book throughout will be 
found candidly Christian. . . . These pages will hardly appeal to the 
thorough agnostic; they speak, too often, a language strange to him, which 
he will reject as fantastic and unreal. The book is meant for those who 
seck, not for those who are at rest; perhaps, indeed, it could reach no 
one who is not already earnestly wishing to accept Christianity. Even 
so, the number of those to whom it is directed is very great.” Here 
are some of the closing words of the book: ‘From Christianity all 
modern faith, however unconsciously, springs; to Christianity it must 
return, The sense of finite ignorance, the passionate love for men, the 
recognition of force making for righteousness—all these, with their colored 
and partial glory, unite in the white and simple light of the Christian 
faith, And in the ideal Church of Christ are found waiting the means 
by which these great truths may be made part of the daily life of men. 
Through her the glory of the Infinite is revealed to that humanity which, 
standing at the height of natural evolution, serves as a meeting place be- 
tween the material and the divine. In herasthe family of brethren, nay, 
the very body of Christ, is fully realized the collective conception of the 
race as an organic whole. Her great sacraments present not only types of 
spiritual truths, but channels through which the influx of the spirit of 
righteousness may purify and feed the human soul.” Miss Scudder is a 
gifted and highly cultivated woman. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols., 
12mo, pp. 909. New York: Maemillan & Co. Price, cloth, $3. 

In these letters there is little additional to his published writings on 
the themes mostly treated therein. We do not find in the privacy of per- 
sonal correspondence any fuller or freer utterance of the views with which 
he most attracted public attention when alive. To his previous intel- 
lectual contribution these volumes add little, nor is there in them any 
special play of mental brilliancy. Their interest and value chiefly lie in his 


opinions on various people and things and in showing us the man as he 
moved in life’s ordinary affairs and in domestic and friendly relations. 
It is remarked that they exhibit his faculty for keen enjoyment, his manly 
endurance of adverse fate, buoyancy in breasting difficulties, unremitting 
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solicitude for those nearest his heart, love of children, childlike pleasure 
in his own performances, laboriousness in a life of unremunerative drudg- 
ery, a nature essentially religious, and a constant remembrance of his own 
doctrine that conduct is three fourths of life. He was a sort of modern 
Marcus Aurelius. The letters begin with 1848, and the first ones give 
glimpses of the commotions agitating Europe in that troublous year which 
set so many hearts and institutions a-tremble. Matthew Arnold mingled 
in the great mob which rioted in Trafalgar Square in March of that year, 
noted the din and whirl and brutality which envelop a movement of the 
masses, and anticipated ‘‘a wave of more than American vulgarity, moral, 
intellectual, and social, preparing to break over” England. He says, 
‘*Tt is the intelligence of the idea-moved masses of France which makes 
them politically as far superior to the insensible masses of England as to 
the Russian serfs.” He meets Emerson in London and is told by him 
that Carlyle is much agitated by the course of things, had known a 
European revolution to be inevitable, but had expected the old state of 
things to last out his time; now Carlyle was giving ‘‘ our British institu- 
tions, as they are called, aristocracy, Church, etc., five years to live.” 
‘*The ridiculous terror of people here is beyond belief. Tell Miss Mar- 
tineau it is said here that Monckton Milnes (afterward Lord Houghton) 
refused to be sworn in as a special constable that he might be free to as- 
sume the post of President of the Republic at a moment’s notice.” (In 
1848 Great Britain was expected by many to become a republic.) Matthew 
Arnold writes his eldest sister, ‘‘I am not sure but I agree in Lamartine’s 
prophecy that one hundred years hence the Continent will be a great 
united federal republic, and England, all her colonies gone, in a dull, 
steady decay.” |The one hundred years are already about half gone by. | 
Arnold at the age of twenty-nine writes thus bluntly to his sister, Mrs. 
W. E. Forster: ‘‘ Iam by nature so very different from you, the worldly 
element enters so much more largely into my composition that as I be- 
come formed there seems to grow a gulf between us, which tends to 
widen till we can hardly hold any intercourse across it.” He reads Bacon, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Milton, Thomas 4 Kempis, and Ecclesiasticus, and is 
sickened of modern literature, which he finds ‘‘ not bracing or edifying in 
the least.” In 1853 it was the opinion of Lord John Russell that Matthew 
Arnold was the one rising young poet of that day. Spending a Sunday in 
Oxford, in 1854, Arnold is struck with the apathy and poorness of the peo- 
ple there, and with the petty pottering habits of the students as compared 
with those of Paris, Germany, or even London, Animation and power of 
work are wanting. Newman’s religious movement, which kept the place 
from stagnating, has gone, and nothing better has come to take its place. 
However, Arnold hopes that ‘‘the infusion of Dissenters’ sons of that 
muscular, hard-working, wnblasé middle class—for this it is in spite of its 
abominable disagreeableness—may brace the flaccid sinews of Oxford a 
little.” He says that what made his father, Arnold of Rugby, great was 
‘that he was not only a good man, saving his own soul by righteousness, 
but that he carried so many others with him in his hand, and saved them, 
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if they would let him, along with himself.” On the publication of a new 
volume of ‘*‘ Modern Painters,”’ thisis his criticism on Ruskin, ‘*the man 
and his character too febrile, irritable, and weak to allow him to possess the 
ordo concatenatioque veri.” As he grows older he learns ‘* to make habitual 
war on depression and low spirits,” which are ‘‘ noxious alike to body 
and mind and partake of the nature of death.” One May day the man of 
thirty-five writes, ‘‘I lave a positive thirst to see the Alps again, and 
two or three things I have in hand which I cannot finish till I have again 
breathed and smelt Swiss air.” Ie thinks his tragedy, ‘‘Merope,” has ‘‘what 
Buddha called ‘the character of fixity, that true sign of the law,’” and 
writes a friend in Italy, ‘‘ Make Browning read it if he is in Florence. As 
to his wife, I regard her as hopelessly confirmed-in her aberration from 
health, nature, beauty, and truth.” He says that to unite perfection of 
thought and feeling with that of form is difficult unless one can devote 
one’s whole life to poetry, as Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley could, 
and also ‘Tennyson, a far inferior natural power to either of the three.” 
Of a public dinner at Birmingham he writes: ‘‘I heard John Bright to 
perfection. The company was dismally obscure, the dinner abominably 
bad, the speaking, all but his, unutterably wearisome; but his speech 
made amends. He is an orator of almost the highest rank—voice and 
manner excellent; perhaps not quite flow enough—not that he halts or 
stammers, but I like sometimes to have more of a rush than he ever gives 
you. Heisa far better speaker than Gladstone.” Of John Stuart Blackie 
Arnold writes: ‘‘He is an animated, pleasant man, with a liking for all 
sorts of things that are excellent. For the rest, an esprit as confused and 
hoity-toity as possible, and as capable of translating Homer as of making 
the Apollo Belvidere.” This is a travel note: *‘ What wounds one’s feel- 
ings in Holland is the perpetual consciousness that the country has no busi- 
ness there at all. You see it all below the level of the water, soppy, hideous, 
and artificial; and because it exists against nature nobody can exist 
there except at a frightful expense, which is very well for the natives, 
who may be thankful to live on any terms, but disagreeable for foreigners 
who do not like to pay twice as much as elsewhere for being half as com- 
fortable. What is most disagreeable is the climate; you live in a con- 
stant smell of ooze, at least in summer; hot ooze when in the sun, cold 
ooze when you go under the trees.” From Strasburg, in 1859, he 
prophesies that in case of war between the two nations bordering the Rhine 
‘the French will beat the Prussians all to pieces, without doubt.” 
Mill’s book on Liberty is *‘ one of the few books that inculcate tolerance 
in an unalarming and inoffensive way.” Upon Carlyle’s death he writes: 
‘*T never much liked Carlyle. He seemed to me to be ‘carrying coals to 
Newcastle;’ preaching earnestness to a nation which had plenty of it by 
nature, but was less abundantly supplied with several other useful things.” 
He finds Emerson of far more use than Carlyle. Robert Burns ‘‘ is a beast, 
with splendid gleams, and the medium in which he lived, Scotch peas- 
ants, Scotch Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is repulsive.” Arnold 
speaks of ‘ the intellectual vulgarity” of the London Zimes. ‘‘1 do not 
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think Tennyson a grand et puissant esprit ; and therefore I do not really 
set much store by him, in spite of his popularity.” ** The real truth is 
that ‘Tennyson, with all his temperament and artistic skill, is deficient in 
intellectual power; and no modern poet can make very much of his busi- 
ness unless he is preeminently strong in this, Goethe owes kis grandeur 
to his strength in this, although it even hurt his poetical operations by its 
immense predominance.” Arnold says, ‘‘Homer leaves Shakespeare, 
with all his unequaled gifts—and certainly there never was any such nat- 
urally gifted poet—as far behind as perfection leaves imperfection.” He 
speaks of reading the ‘* Odyssey ” to keep himscif from putrefaction. From 
these two volumes of Arnold’s letters Americans can get a pretty com- 
plete idea of his opiniow of them and their country. In our war time, 
1862, he thinks it has become ‘‘ indispensable to give the Americans a 
moral lesson,” and fervently hopes it will be given, He thinks the feel- 
ing of kinship between the two countries does not count for much; ‘*‘ after 
immediate blood relationship the relationship of the soul is the only im- 
portant thing, and this one has far more with the French, Italians, or 
Germans than with the Americans.” In 1883, ‘‘I do not think the bulk 
of the American nation at present gives one the impression of being made 
of fine enough clay to serve the highest purposes of civilization.” In this 
country he writes: ‘* This morning I have been to hear Ward Beecher. 
Ifis management of his voice and hold on his vast audience struck me 
wonderfully, but the sermon was poor. They said he knew I was coming 
and was on his good behavior, and therefore constrained. At the end of 
the service he came down into the area to see me, gave me the notes of 
his sermon, said I had taught him much, that he had read my rebukes of 
him too, and that they were just and had done him good.” The American 
press is ‘‘an awful symptom; ” the ‘best paper is the Evening Post, writ- 
ten by Godkin, an expatriated Anglo-Irishman.” The Boston Jerald is 
‘a coarse paper, but perhaps the strongest in America.” ‘‘A Detroit 
newspaper compared me, as I stooped now and then to look at my man- 
uscript on a music stand, to ‘an elderly bird pecking at grapes on a 
trellis.’ ‘“ An American told the Bishop of Rochester that ‘Denver was 
not ripe for Mr. Arnold.’” His daughter ‘‘is in bliss at New York, but 
she is a goose to prefer it to Canada.” ‘The hills of the Ohio Valley at 
Cincinnatiare really picturesque, and the views from the park-like heights 
around were very fine. The river, with its wooded hills, had a curve which 
bore a startling resemblance to Windermere, with its curve at the island, 
only the Ohio was much broader.” ‘‘Qucbee is the most interesting 
thing I have seen on this continent, and I think I would sooner be a poor 
priest in Quebec than a rich hog merchant in Chicago.” ‘‘The political 
sense of the people ” of America seems to be ‘‘sounder than with us, and 
is the soundest thing they have.” The New World buys his books, he 
says, because they are ‘‘novel and strange;” “the New World is getting 


very large and strong;” his books have ‘‘done much good in America.” 
Of Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World he writes: ‘* All the 
religious world, and even the more serious portion of the aristocratical 
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world, have accepted the book as a godsend, and are saying to themselves 

that here at last is safety and scientific shelter for the orthodox supernat- 

uralisms which seemed menaced with total defeat.” What Arnold sees 
in America is ‘‘the civilization of the Australian colonies and not of 

Europe—distinctly inferior to that of Europe.” The ‘capital defect of 

life” in America is that ‘‘compared with life in England, it is so unin- 

teresting, so without savor and without depth.” Of General Grant's 

Memoirs he says: ‘‘ Grant is shown by this book to be one of the most 

solid men they have had. I prefer him to Lincoln. Except Franklin I 

know hardly any one so selbst-stdéndig, so broad and strong-sighted, as 

well as firm charactered, that they have had.” 

Anima Poetae. From the unpublished notebooks of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited 
by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 8yo, pp. 271. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

Coleridge looked fora time when he might have opportunity and energy 
to reduce to order the contents of his almost numberless notebooks, full of 
remarkable miscellaneous literary materials. The Preface of the book 
before us says: ‘‘The aim of the present work has been to present a col- 
lection of unpublished aphorisms and sentences, and at the same time 
to enable the reader to form some estimate of those strange self-commun- 
ings to which Coleridge devoted so much of his intellectual energy, and 
by means of which he hoped to pass through the mists and shadows of 
words and thoughts to a steadier contemplation, to the apprehension, if 
not the comprehension, of the mysteries of Truth and Being.” The selec- 
tions are arranged, as far as possible, in chronological order. The best 
way of making our readers acquainted with the book is by letting it speak 
for itself through quotations. One curious item is that Coleridge was in 
lifelong error about his birthday. He said it was October 20; his editor 
says it was October 21. Here are sample sayings: ‘‘ Socinianism, moon- 
light; Methodism, a stove. O for some sun to unite heat and light!” 
‘*A most unpleasant dispute with Wordsworth and Hazlitt. I spoke, I 
fear, too contemptuously; but they spoke so irreverently, so malignantly 
of the Divine Wisdom that it overset me.” Reading Barrow’s treatise 
‘*On the Pope’s Supremacy,” Coleridge made a note on ‘‘ the L’ Hstrange- 
ism of his style whenever his thoughts rendered it possible for the words 
to be pert, frisky, and vulgar.” Speaking of ‘the inward light” he says, 
‘‘In Plotinus the system of the Quakers is most beautifully expressed: 
‘It is not lawful to inquire from whence it originated, for it neither ap- 
proached hither, nor again departs from hence to some other place, but it 
either appears to us or does not appear. So that we ought not to pursue 
it as if with a view of discerning its latent original, but.to abide in 
quiet till it suddenly shines upon us, preparing ourselves for the blessed 
spectacle, like the eye waiting for the rising sun.’” ‘Religious 
slang operates better on women than on men.” George Dyer said to 
Rickman, ‘‘ Your aunt, sir, isa very sensible woman. Why, I read, sir, 
my ‘Ode’ to her, and she said it was a very pretty thing. There are very 
few women, sir, that possess that fine discrimination, sir.” Coleridge 
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writes: ‘‘Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact but harmonious 
opposites in this—that every old ruin, hill, or tree called up in his mind a 
host of historical or biographical associations; whereas I believe I should 
walk over the plain of Marathon without taking more interest in it than 
in any other plain of similar features.” ‘‘The gracious promises and 
sweetnesses and aids of religion are as alarming and distressful to a trifling, 
light, fluttering, gay child of fashion and vanity as its threats and re- 
proaches and warnings.” ‘St. Paul has well observed, ‘By worldly 
wisdom no man ever arrived at God,’ but having seen him by the moral 
sense, then we understand the outward world.” ‘In the Preface of my 
metaphysical works I should say, ‘Once for all, read Kant, Fichte, etc., 
and then you will trace, or, if you are on the hunt, track me.’” ‘* With 
friends and beloved ones follow the heart. Better be deceived twenty 
times than suspect one twentieth of once.” Dr. Alexander Geddes, the 
author of a revised translation of the Scriptures, is described as ‘‘ that 
bubbling ice spring of cold-hearted, mad-headed fanaticism.” ‘‘I seem 
to feel that if France had been for ages a Protestant nation, and a Milton 
had been born in it, the French language would not have precluded the 
production of a ‘Paradise Lost,’ though it might, perhaps, that of a 
Hamlet or a Lear.” Every literary worker will understand Coleridge's 
reluctance to destroy or throw away papers or magazines: ‘‘I am ashamed 
to confess what pulling back of the heart I feel whenever I wish to kindle 
a fire with a hospital or harbor report, and what a cumulus lies on my 
table. I am not able to conjecture of what use they can ever be, and yet 
trembling lest what I then destroyed might be of some use in the way of 
knowledge.” ‘‘ Consider the incalculable advantage of chiefly dwelling 
on the virtues of the heart, of habits of feeling and harmonious action, 
the music of the adjusted string at the impulse of the breeze, and, on the 
other hand, the evils of books concerning particular actions, minute cases 
of conscience, hair-splitting directions and decisions, O how illustrated 
by the detestable character of most of Roman Catholic casuists!” ‘‘ Spec- 
ulative men are wont to be condemned. Who more speculative than Sir 
Walter Raleigh? Yet he, even he, brought in the potato to Europe.” 
‘¢ Always bear in mind that profound sentence of Leibnitz that men’s in- 
tellectual errors consist chiefly in denying. What they affirm with feeling 
is, for the most part, right.” ‘‘ Let England be Sir Philip Sidney, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Bacon, Harrington, Swift, Wordsworth.” ‘‘ Leibnitz, 
Lessing, Voss, Kant shall be Germany to me, let whatever coxcombs rise 
up, and shrill it away in the grasshopper vale of reviews. And so shall 
Dante, Ariosto, Giordano Bruno be my Italy, Cervantes my Spain; and 
O! that I could find a France for my love. But spite of Pascal, Madame 
Guyon, and Molitre, France is my Babylon, the mother of whoredoms, 
in morality, philosophy, and taste.” ‘‘The vile, cowardly, selfish, cal- 
culating ethics of Paley, Priestly, Locke, and other Erastians do woe- 
fully influence us.” ‘‘The progress of human intellect from earth to 
heaven is not a Jacob’s ladder, but a geometrical staircase with five or 
more landing places.” ‘‘I love beings superior to myself better than my 
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equals, But the notion of inferiority is so painful to me that I never, in 
common life, feel a man my inferior except by after reflection.” ‘‘ So re- 
ceive, so believe divine ideas that ye may earn the right to understand 
them. For faith should go before understanding, in order that under- 
standing may be the reward of faith.” “ Aristotle admits that demon- 
strated truths are inferior in kind of certainty to the indemonstrable 
out of which the former are deduced.” ‘The first man of science was he 
who looked into a thing, not to learn whether it could furnish him with 
food, or shelter, or weapons, or tools, or ornaments, but who sought to 
know it for the gratification of knowing; while he that first sought to 
know in order to be was the first philosopher.” ‘‘There is no superstition 
but what has religion as its base, and religion is only reason seen perspec- 
tively by a finite intelligence.” Coleridge was of opinion that Protestants 
should require of a converted Romish priest no other recantation than 
‘*a declaration that he admitted no outward authority superior to, or co- 
ordinate with, the canonical Scriptures, and no interpreter that super- 
seded or stood in the place of the Holy Spirit, enlightening the mind 
of each true believer, according to his individual needs.” He might bea 
good Protestant by renouncing only this. 
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Memories and Studies of War and Peace. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, with Portrait of the 
Author. 8vo, pp. 368. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2.50. 





Forbes writes that the most brilliant of all the men who ever gained 
reputation as war correspondents was that brave young Ohioan, J. A. 
MacGahan, who, if he were alive, might possibly in the magnanimity of 
his soul put the laurel upon Archibald Forbes’s own war-worn weather- 
beaten brow. Concerning MacGahan, Forbes writes: ‘‘ Ife was the hero 
of that wonderful lonely ride through the Great Desert of Central Asia 
to overtake Kauffmann’s Russian army on its march to Khlva. He 
it was who stirred Europe to its inmost heart by the terrible and truthful 
pictures of what have passed into history as the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities.’ 
It is, indeed, no exaggeration to aver that, for better or worse, Mac- 
Gahan was the virtual author of the Russo-Turkish war. TIlis pen- 
pictures of the atrocities so excited the fury of the Slav population 
of Russia, that their passionate demand for retribution on the ‘ unspeaka- 
ble Turk’ virtually compelled the emperor, Alexander IT, to undertake 
the war.” The Armenian atrocities of to-day ought to precipitate the 
armies of Europe upon the accursed Turk, Is there no MacGahan to stir 
the righteous wrath of Christendom? Forbes and MacGahan were com- 
rades in many perils and rivals in many a daring enterprise. Certain it 
is that these two have done more than any other modern men to make us 
eyewitnesses of some of the most remarkable militray campaigns and 
conflicts of our century. Everybody who has a library ought to have in 
it at least one such book as this, and of its kind we know of none surpass- 
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ing it. Its style suits magnificently with its tremendous subject. It is 
as grimly splendid as an army marching on the enemy, as dashing and 
fiery as acavalry charge. Here are some of the titles of these terrific car- 
toons, painted by the hand of a master: ‘‘ Moltke Before Metz,” ‘ The 
Dark Days of Sedan,” “Ambush Against Ambush,” ‘‘ Paris in Pros- 
tration,” ‘‘The Crushing of the Commune,” ‘‘ The Death of the Prince 
Imperial” (of France), Other chapters are entitled, ‘‘Ten Years of War 
Correspondence,” ‘‘The Future of the Wounded in War,” ‘ Distin- 
guished Conduct in the Field,” ‘‘On the Old Warpath,” ‘Soldiers I 
Have Known.” This concerning MacGahan in the Turko-Russian War: 
‘His work throughout the long campaign was singularly effective, and 
his physical exertions extraordinary; yet he was suffering all through 
with a lameness that would have disabled eleven out of twelve men. He 
had broken a bone in his ankle just before the declaration of war, and 
when I first met him the joint was encased in plaster of Paris, He in- 
sisted on accompanying Gourko’s raid across the Balkans; and in the 
Hankioj Pass his horse slid over a precipice and fell on its rider so that 
his half-set bone was broken again. But the indomitable MacGahan 
refused to be invalided by thismishap. He quietly had himself hoisted 
ona tumbril, and so went through the whole adventurous expedition, 
being involved thus helpless in several actions, and once all but falling into 
the hands of the Turks. He kept the front throughout, long after I had 
gone home disabled by fever; he brilliantly chronicled the fall of Pleona 
and the surrender of Osman Pasha; he crossed the Balkans with Skobu- 
leff in the dead of that terrible winter; and finally, at the premature 
age of thirty-two, he died, characteristically, a martyr to duty and to 
friendship. When the Russian armies lay around Constantinople waiting 
for the settlement of the Treaty of Berlin, typhoid fever and camp pesti- 
lences were slaying their tens of thousands, Lieutenant Greene, an 
American officer attached officially to the Russian army, fell sick, and 
MacGahan devoted himself to the task of nursing his fellow-countryman. 
His devotion cost him his life. As Greene was recovering MacGahan 
sickened of malignant typhus; and a few days later they laid him in his 
far-off foreign grave, around which stood weeping mourners of a dozen 
nationalities.” To Archibald Forbes’s thinking no spectacle he ever saw 
vied in human interest with that presented by the simple cordiality and 
tenderness of the arrival of the old Kaiser Wilhelm I at his Potsdam 
home immediately after the ending of the Franco-German war. ‘‘ Long 
before the time named for the arrival of the royal train the platform of 
the Potsdamer railway station was thronged with notabilities. There were 
Bismarck in his white cuirassier uniform, and Moltke, and Roon, and 
other principal personages of the great headquarters staff. There was 
the venerable Marshal Wrangel, a still older soldier than his sovereign. 
There, too, were Vogel von Falkenstein, grim and gray, and old 
Steinmetz, come from his distant Posen governorship. Of ladies and 
children of the royal house the name was Legion. In a siding opposite 
the platform, whether by accident or design, had been shunted a hos- 
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pital train,.from the windows of which pallid faces looked out on the 
brilliant scene.. Upon the carriage roofs clustered convalescents; and a 
little squad of fellows maimed at Spicheren and Borny gave Steinmetz a 
cheer—old ‘Immer Vorwiirts,’ as they styled him; and so with gossip 
and endless kindly greetings the moments of expectancy passed. At 
sound of the distant whistle, out from the waiting room stalked Bis- 
marek. Wrangel doffed his plumed helmet; a stream of ladies and chil- 
dren followed Bismarck’s stalwart form. In two minutes more the train 
rolled up to the platform. Then rose a mighty shout of cheering; and 
there at the carriage window stood the emperor looking out on his family 
and servants. A moment later, and he was down the steps kissing 
the dowager Queen Elizabeth. It seemed as if the women of his race 
were mobbing him as they crowded round him for his kisses, while grand- 
children hung about his knees. The old man was brushing his shaggy 
eyelashes with the back of his hand as he struggled through the women 
folk about him. In his path stood ‘Papa’ Wrangel, a beam from the 
setting sun flashing on his snow-white hair. The soldier patriarch raised 
his hand and tried to utter a welcome, but his voice failed him, and the 
tears rolled down his face. His master, not less moved, kissed his aged 
servant affectionately on both cheeks. The two old soldier comrades 
embraced, and Steinmetz’s wounded fellows on the carriage roofs cheered 
the mutual greeting. Then the emperor grasped Bismarck by the hand 
and kissed him too, and old Steinmetz as well, forgiven for his waste of 
men on the slope over against Gravelotte; he kissed his way right through, 
out into the waiting room, hand in hand with the empress, who was shed- 
ding quict tears. Thescene was like an April day, showers and sunshine, 
tears and smiles; all state and ceremony were swept away in the gush of 
homely affection. When his majesty had reached the palace the cheers 
of his Berliners kept him long lingering on its threshold; over and over 
again he had to come out on the balcony with the empress; and his final 
appearance was at the accustomed corner window, at which he had shown 
himself when the declaration of war was announced. That war was now 
triumphantly finished, and the old Kaiser Wilhelm had come home from 
his last campaign.” 





This Goodly Frame, the Earth. By FARNCIS TIFFANY. Crown 8vo, pp. 364. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

This is a sprightly, sparkling, glowing, and buoyant book of travels, 
one of the most delightful of its kind, containing “strong impressions of 
scenes, incidents, and persons ina journey touching Japan, China, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece ”—in fact, a trip around the world. There is noth- 
ing humdrum, prosy, or hackneyed in it. Chapter eighth, on Japan, 
begins thus: ‘‘ Japan has just now reached her ebullient sophomore year 
in the world-university curriculum. . . . At present the Japanese are top- 
heavily overladen with conceit. Only think of it! How comparatively 
few the years since the Imperial University of Tokio was founded under 
the actual title, ‘An Institution for Examining into the Writings of the 
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Barbarians’—Newton, La Place, Watt, Lyell, and Darwin, all summed 
up under that engaging category! Yet, already, having squeezed what- 
ever they knew out of German, French, English, American professors, 
have the Japanese quickly sent home the majority of them, and them- 
selves taken their places; as equally they have done with European rail- 
way contractors, civil engineers, shipbuilders, and locomotive builders, 
and are beginuing to do even with Teutonic brewers of lager beer. Did 
the world ever see the like! Very natural the feeling that they have 
sucked the whole contents of the occidental scientific orange and thrown 
away the skin.” His impressions of the Chinese are like our own: ‘‘ One 
cannot but feel that there is latent in them the stuff of a giant future, 
after once the mighty throes of revolution that are at hand shall have 
steeped them in scalding tears and chilled them in icy waters and forged 
them under the trip-hammer blows of sure-coming destiny.” Here is a 
glimpse of another race: ‘‘The Egyptians have been called the most 
patient of the peoples of the world. This patience, does it root in their 
impassive nervous fiber, or is it the result of self-control? Certain it is 
that one sees no end of babies of six months, their faces thick with swarm- 
ing flies, and each eye itself constantly run over by the legs of at least a 
dozen, who never so much as wink, much less lift a tiny hand to brush 
the pests away. Many the minister at home, aman of ascetic moral train- 
ing and high spirituality, who is yet more carnally exercised, even in the 
full fervor of his discourse, by a single fly persistently disporting around 
the sensitive flanges of his nostrils, than are these little innocents by 
swarms of them, Under like aggravation an American baby would make 
the welkin ring. The historic question inevitably precipitated by such a 
nervous phenomenon is whether American babies, already so high-strung 
and rebellious at the age of six months, could ever develop into a race 
capable of building the pyramids.” We copy some of Mr. Tiffany’s com- 
ments on the criticisers of missionary work: ‘ As a general rule it will 
be found that the more dissolute and shameless the life an American, 
Englishman, or German is leading in Japan (or elsewhere) the more con- 
scientiously he is opposed to missions and the lower in the scale does he 
rate the motives and character of missionaries, Really pathetic, for ex- 
ample, is it to hear him enlarge on the cruelty of introducing the stand- 
ards of our severe and ascetic American sisters among these unconscious 
children of nature, their eyes not yet open tothe fatal knowledge of good 
and evil. Along with these stanch champions of the primitive Eden be- 
fore the fall into the lost innocency of moral distinctions, one encounters 
another class equally severe on missionaries. It consists of hypersensitive, 
esthetic natures so ethereally organized as to live in perpetual danger 
of ‘dying of a rose in aromatic pain.’ They tremble lest under the sirocco 
breath of the missionary the aroma will be dispelled from the flower, the 
dew exhaled from the grass. As, after the most exhaustive investigation, 
T could never discover that any representative of either of these classes 
had ever been near a mission, I was forced to the conclusion that their 
judgments were either too dissolutely or too westhetically a priori to be 
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entitled to great weight.” ‘‘It is a bit exasperating to read much that 
has been written by Americans, who, perhaps, were scientifically keen- 
eyed, but with about the religious endowment of monkeys, on the ab- 
surdity and futility of every kind of mission.” ‘* Like every other nation, 
Japan is indebted to missions for its highest religious and material de- 
velopment.” Of the contempt of the Chinese for foreigners and their 
civilization he says: ‘‘It is a contempt Atlas in height, continental in 
breadth, oceanic in depth—a contempt in secula seculorum. One is 
awed by it. One yearns for a massiveness of nature capable of so Mont 
Blanc a solidity of contempt-sensation. I repeat it. Something sub- 
lime is there in beholding for once the virtue of conservatism developed 
to Himalayan proportions. If Confucius really did this all of himself 
then I rank him next to the law of gravitation.” Speaking of the filth 
and nastiness of Chinese cities he writes: ‘‘ The one predominant feeling 
with my friend and myself as we emerged from the gate of Shanghai was 
a longing to be hung out for a month on a clothesline in a gale of wind, 
Carbolic acid and chloride of lime would have seemed perfumes of rarer 
fragrance than heliotrope or tea roses.” 


From Far Formosa, The Island, its People and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY, 
D.D., twenty-three years a missionary in Formosa. Edited by the Rey. J. A. MACDONALD. 
8vo, pp. 346. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, buckram 
decorated, $2. 


The author is known as the missionary hero of the Canadian Presbyte- 
rian Church. Having been educated at Toronto, Princeton, and Edin- 
burg, he went to Formosa in 1872, when there was not one church, 
chapel, or native Christian to be found in its cities, on its plains, or among 
its mountains. Beginning asa lone stranger his mission now includes 
sixty organized native churches, with a baptized membership of 2,719, 
each church being in charge of a trained native minister. There isa 
training school for preachers, a school for the education of girls and the 
instruction of Bible women, a hospital and dispensary. The book con- 
tains, in addition to the story of apostolic missionary labors, chapters on 
the geology and botany of Formosa and the ethnology of its inhabitants. 
There is a glimpse of perils from mobs in the open streets, assassins in 
dark places, savage tribes known as ‘‘ Black Flags” in the mountains, and 
their stealthy ‘head hunters” in the border lands. The maps and fre- 
quent illustrations add to the interest and value of the book, which is a 
distinct addition to missionary literature. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Victorian Anthology. Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 8vo, pp. 739. 
New York and Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Price, gilt top, cloth, $2.50. 
The selections in this volume are limited tothe poetic yield of the 
British nation, including England’s colonies during the reign of Victoria, 
dating from 1837 to 1895. This book is based on and its selections are 
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illustrative of Mr. Stedman's previous volume, which was a critical review 
of British poetry during the reign of the present sovereign. As good a 
picture of the queen as we have ever seen prefaces the volume. The 
reigns of England’s two great queens, Elizabeth and Victoria, are marked 
by unequaled imaginative fertility. Choice and typical selections from 
four hundred and forty-three poets of the latter reign are in this delightful 
and valuable book. The colonial minstrelsy of India, Australasia, and 
the Dominion of Canada is here also, including Toru Dutt, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Bliss Carman. Among our latest contemporaries in these 
selections are Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, W. J. Dawson, Eric Mackay, William Watson, Norman Gale, 
and Richard Le Gallienne. Alfred Austin, made Poet Laureate. since 
this book appeared, is classed with the ‘‘ composite idyllic school,” and 
only four short selections are made from the voluminous effusions of his 
muse. Evidently Stedman did not rate him anywhere among England's 
foremost living singers. It is hardly possible to say too much for the fine 
taste and consummate good sense which have culled this unsurpassed col- 
lection from the flowering fields of Queen Victoria’s reign and realm, 

Blessed Be Drudgery. By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 16mo, pp. 29. Chicago: Charles H. 

Kerr & Co. Price, paper, 10 cents. 

Eighty-three thousand copies of this tract have been sold. The author 
offers it as a discourse on a fresh beatitude, Michael Angelo is quoted: 
‘* Nothing makes the soul so pure, so religious, as the endeavor to create 
something perfect; for God is perfection, and whoever strives for it strives 
for something that is Godlike.” Two cobblers being asked how long it 
takes to become a good shoemaker, one said, ‘‘ Six years, and then you 
must travel;” the other said, ‘ All your life, sir.” Maydole, the Central 
New York hammer-maker, said to James Parton, ‘‘ I have made hammers 
here for twenty-eight years.” ‘‘ Well, then you ought to be able to make 
a pretty good hammer by this time.” ‘No sir. I never make a pretty 
good hammer. I make the best hammer in the United States.” The 
president of the Cambria railworks in Pittsburg, employing seven thou- 
sand men, being asked the secret of such an enormous development of 
business, answered: ‘‘We have no secret. We always try to beat our 
last batch of rails. That’s all the secret we have.”’ Tracts like this 
cheer the world’s toilers and make drudgery seem divine. It might 
profitably be read by eighty-three thousand more. 

The Spiritual Life: Bible Lectures. By GkoRGE C. NEEDHAM. 12mo, pp. 262. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, $1. 

Fourteen chapters on the Bible and how to study it, made by an evan- 
gelist who uses the Scriptures for immediate practical effect upon the 
minds and hearts and lives of men. 


Home Making. By IAN MACLAREN. 16mo, pp. 18. Christ Enough. By HANNAH W. 
SMITH. 16mo, pp. 14. Joy, Rest,and Faith. By HENRY DRUMMOND. 16mo, pp. 16. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, paper, ornamental, each, 15 cts. 


The quality of these booklets is defined by the well-known character of 
their authors, 





